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DO YOU LIKE ELECTRICITY? 
You Can Make Big Money 
Quickly in This Profession 


Do you feel the charm of this wonder science; does its flash- 
ing progress and marvelous daily development fascinate you; 
do you feel the impulse to get into this masterful profession— 






























now? Then you are the man I want. All you need is—training. sath = i 
EARN WHILE YOU LEARN; 


I can, and I will, help you to get the necessary training. I ae 
am head of the Chicago Engineering Works, the greatest in- ' ; 

stitution of its kind in America, and I tell you, as a trained 
expert, there is a glorious future ahead of you. Get your 
training now. With my help you can secure a THOROUGH, 
PRACTICAL ELECTRICAL EDUCATION—right in your 
own home. Without a penny extra expense to you—you can 
turn your spare time into knowledge and skill that can easily 
bring you thousands of dollars and glorious independence. I 
will teach youby my own exclusive, condensed, simplified method 
of instruction. It is fascinating as a novel—soclear and easy 
for you to understand, so fullyillustrated and specially arranged 
for a student’s rapid advancement, that many of my students 


Make Big Money Within a Few Weeks 


Why should you continue to work for small pay when you are 
free to accept my greatoffer? A splendid opportunity to make 
your ambitions come true, to prepare yourself for unlimited 
success, is easily within your grasp. Write me at once for full 
particulars of my offer to fit you to graduate in this pro- 
fession, with a valuable Certificate of Competency, all 
ready for big money-making work, right from the start. 


‘« Certificated Electrician 


I guarantee your success in the study of my home course. I 
also give you myservices in securing a satisfactory position 
—free, For five full years after you graduate I will stand back of you 
— aiding you in a practical way to make a solid and substantial success. j 
Think of it! You will enjoy advantages and privileges with me unob- 

tainable elsewhere. You can complete your studies with me here in my Mathes tenet ae peed sam 

great shops; or I will help you get started in business for yourself if SteeiCarCo., and Milliken Bros., the great Internationa 
you prefer. Toaid you in getting started, I will GIVE you,as mystudent, Engineers, London, New York, Cape Town, Hong Kong. 


Fill in—Tear Off—and Mail This Free Coupon—Now Fre e E| e@ Ctrical In stru m ents, To ols, ete. 


L. L. COOKE, Chief Engineer, Answer this announcement—come in with me now—and I will put al 
CHICAGO ENGINEERING WORKS, the prestige and influence of my concern behind you. This is only 
s yside Ave., Chicago, tll 











one of the many advantages and privileges you will enjoy as one © 
ong gow ercigs » 4 my associates. Write me at once tor full, free details of my offer to 
Dear Str: I wish to enter the Electrical Profession you—including sample lessons, big book of Electrical facts, and 
and request you send me, free of cost or obligation on my every other detail of my perfect system of Home Training in Practical 
part, full particulars of your Home Study Course in prac- Electrical Science. Al) this is free—and pute your ambition to make 6 
tical Electricity—sample lessons and complete details of big and qaick success as a trained Certificated Electrician well 
your offer—fully prepaid. within your reach. Send mea letter, the COUPON, or a postal= ile 
Don’t let this unusual and splendid opportunity slip by—grasp it whil 
WIAMER .ccrcccsccccccce dscccccccccoscenens coceccseoscoessooccoeese it is open to you—today—Right Now—THIS MINUTE. No student under fifteen years 
. 
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Over 800,000 sold 


This is our famous Oliver 
Nine- 


our latest and finest 
model. It is the same ma- 
chine used by great con- 
cern uch as United States 
Steel Corporation, National 
Cloak & Suit Company, Na- 
tional City Bank of New 
York, Diamond Match Com- 
pany, Morris & Company 
and others of like prom- 
inence And this machine 
you get for $64, pay- 
able the easy rate of $4 
@month, If any typewriter 
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Oliver now sells direct from 
New plan brings down 
You save $36. 
free trial be- 
need decide whether 
to buy or not. No 
No deposits. No 
Send only the coupon 


five days 
you 
want 


is worth $100, it is 
splendid, speedy Oliver. 


Only $4 a month 


Take over a year to pay 
for your Oliver and have 
the use of the machine all 
the time. $4 a month is all 
you need remit. Think of 
getting a brand new Oliver 
No. 9 om terme so easy as 
to average only about 13 
cents a day. Surely, you 
cannot pass up such an op- 
portunity as this! Mail the 
coupon now. 


this 


The OLIVER Typewriter Gmpany 


73-B Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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Now $36 less 
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is higher than _ befor 
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to secure an Oliver for free trial. Choose for your- 
self whether you want to keep it or not If you 
decide to return it, you do so at our expense. We 
even refund the outgoing transportation charges 
So you can’t lose a penny. Act on this great offer. 
Clip the coupon NOW! 
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A Big Raise in Salary 
Is Very Easy to Get, if You 
Go About It in the Right Way 


You have often heard of others who 
doubled and trebled their salaries in a year’s 
time. You wondered how they did it. Was it a 
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he gets paid for exactly what he does, there is 
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CHAPTER I. 
TARRANT’S MONEY. 


LD Marvin Tarrant, pink and 
cherubic in his late senescence, 
sat in one of the windows of 
the Pittland Club, engaged in 

his favorite—almost his only—occupa- 
tion of watching life move past him 
along the flagged sidewalk under the 
arching elms or in the stream of mo- 
tors flitting north and south on the as- 
phalt of Maryland Avenue. 

Ordinarily this diversion provided 
Marvin Tarrant with no more than a 
mild entertainment. He had reached 
an age at which life impressed him as 
no more than a spectacle in which he 
had no part beyond that of an observer, 
and it was his habit to behold it in the 
mood of one who looks on at a rather 
dull play. He did not expect or re- 
quire to be amused. And years had 
long ago dulled any desire to partici- 

IEDs 


pate in the drama in his proper per- 


son. It was enough to sit here, as com- 
fortable as an occasional twinge of 
rheumatism would permit, and behold 
other people scurrying about on their 
private affairs, to speculate vaguely 
about them, to exchange, now and then, 
a bit of gossip about them with other 
gentlemen in his situation, to eat the 
excellent cooking provided by the club 
chef, and to sleep a great deal in the 
supremely comfortable bed furnished by 
the competent house committee. 

But to-day Marvin Tarrant felt an 
unwonted stirring of something like 
youthful impatience with his passive 
role. Perhaps it was because the elms 
were newly in leaf under a friendly sun 
and a kind spring wind stirred the cur- 
Perhaps it 
Marvin 


tains of the open windows. 
that the flame of 
Tarrant’s life flickered brightly for 

moment or two before it went out, like 
a dying fire. Whatever brought it 


was merely 
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about, Tarrant felt an impulse to climb 
back on the stage for a little space and 
take an active share in the complicated 
drama which went on there. 

The sight of his grand-nephew, War- 
ren Dexter, helped him to this deci- 
sion. The youngster strolled past the 
club, in obvious contentment with the 
society in which he walked. He waved_ 
a casual, friendly hand at Marvin Tar- 
rant in his window, and the resplend- 
ently dressed girl beside him glanced 
up, too, and nodded brightly, with a 
lift of her hand. Then, as if the sight 
of an old fellow in a club window mat- 
tered very little to either of them, they 
moved on, out of Marvin Tarrant’s 
range of vision. The old man blinked 
and nodded peacefully, but his mind 
was busy. 

Presently, as a dignified motor 
hummed abruptly southward, his face 
lighted again. Behind the correct 
chauffeur a lantern-jawed man_ sat 
stiffly erect, his eyes straight ahead, his 
posture denoting intense preoccupa- 
tion with his thoughts. As the car 
swept abreast of the window he turned 
and nodded absently. Marvin Tarrant 
moved a fat, pink hand in response, and 
the car sped on. Slowly a grin spread 
over the smooth, round face. Mr. Tar- 
rant got to his feet with labored delib- 
eration, walked through the cool, dim 
lounging room to the telephone booths, 
and spoke briefly to his attorney. He 
went back to his window and-waited 
until a puffing taxicab deposited the 
rather bulbous figure of Mr. Franklin 
Powell before the main entrance. At 
the sight of him a gleam of mischief 
showed in the amiable old eyes below 
the white brows. Mr. Marvin Tarrant 
was enjoying himself in very much the 
same spirit which lends savor to every 
adventure encountered by the hooky- 
playing schoolboy. 

Presently, in the seclusion of a card 
room, the lawyer emitted a sharp pro- 
test. 


“But, Mr. Tarrant, the thing’s simply 
outrageous! There’s no conceivable 
reason for playing a posthumous joke 
like this on young Dexter. He’s been 
led to expect that your estate will come 
to him practically intact. He’s been 
brought up to count on it. And he’s 
your only surviving relative, to the best 
of my belief. To cut him off like this 
would J 

“T didn’t send for you as an adviser, 
Powell.” Marvin Tarrant could be 
curt when he chose, and his voice car- 
ried the snap of a lash now. “I am 
merely instructing you to draw up a 
will according to my preferences. If 
you prefer not to do it there are plenty 
of competent attorneys who will not 
be so difficult.” 

“Of course I’ll do as you direct.”’ Pow- 
ell relapsed instantly into a professional 
subservience. “It merely seemed to me 
rather unfair rm He _ stopped, 
cleared his throat. ‘Why, by what I 
hear, the boy’s planning to marry—he’s 
been dancing attendance on that little 
Fanshaw girl for the last year.” 

“Exactly.” Tarrant’s voice hard- 
ened. “And I’m given to understand 
that George Layson has similar inten- 
tions.” 

“Yes. Which makes this all the 
worse—this scheme of yours.” Powell 
took heart again. “Layson’s one of the 
richest men in Pittland right now. He’s 
been rolling up money ever since he 
made his first big strike in the steel 
mills. And pretty nearly every cent 
of John Dexter’s money went into his 
pockets, too, at the time of the failure. 
I can’t understand your doing such a 
heartless thing as to take young Dex- 
ter’s money rm 

“IT beg your pardon. It happens to 
be my money for the present.” 

“Yes, of course. I should have said 
that I couldn’t understand your giving 
the money which Dexter’s been led to 
expect to the man who robbed his fa- 
ther—not to put a nice name on it— 











and who’s doing his best to take his girl 
away from him. That’s—that’s rub- 
bing it in, to use a colloquialism. It’s 
—it’s mean, Mr. Tarrant.” 

“I’m sorry to remind you again that 
your presence here is not due to my de- 
sire for your personal opinions, Pow- 
ell.” Tarrant’s voice cut. “You have 
your instructions. Please have the 
document ready for my signature be- 
fore this evening. That is all.” 

He rose and opened the door. The 
lawyer shook his head helplessly and 
took the hint. Old Marvin Tarrant 
went back to his window. He sat there, 
nodding and smiling, in the play of the 
friendly spring breeze. He was sitting 
there, eight days later, when the club 
attendant whose duty it was to draw 
the shades, found that he was dead. 

He was still smiling, as if he had car- 
ried a secret jest with him across the 
shadowy borderlands between life and 
death. And, when it read of his will, 
Pittland was solidly of the opinion that 
his joke, if more malicious than most 
practical jokes, was sufficiently amus- 
ing to justify the grin which the old 
fellow had taken with him into eternity. 

Marvin Tarrant had left an estate 
amounting to something like a quarter 
of a million, every penny of it invested 
in solid, conservative securities. He 
had left it in trust, the income to be 
paid to George Layson during his life, 
and then to Warren Dexter during that 
disappointed 
years, 


youngster’s surviving 
At Dexier’s death it was to pass 
to the Hake County Historical Society, 
for the erection and maintenance of the 
Tarrant Historical Museum. 

“I suppose there’s no chance of 
breaking it?” Warren Dexter looked 
hopefully at Franklin Powell. The law- 
yer shook his head decidedly. 

“Not the slightest. 
itself had been 


Even if the will 
carelessly drawn, which 
it wasn’t, you could hardly hope to 
fight Layson. He’s too: trong for you.” 
Dexter’s face changed. Powell saw 
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his hands tighten. “I don’t see how he 
worked it,” he said aloud, but as a 
man speaks to himself. “I thought the 
old boy hated the ground he walked on. 
He must have pulled over something 
extra shifty this time.” 

“T can’t enlighten you on that score,” 
said Powell. “But I’m sure that you 
may as well make up your mind to 
wait for the money until Layson’s 
death. He'll see to it that you don’t 
touch a penny of it while he lives.” 

Again Dexter’s hands tightened. “I 
that’s right enough,” he said 
slowly. “He doesn’t like me any bet- 
ter than I like him. The rat! You 
know what he did to my father in that 
steel business? It’s a pity we can’t 
settle things like that with our hands, 
the way they used to do. I'll bet he 
worked some blackmailing scheme on 
poor old uncle Marvin. I’m sure it 
vas something like that, anyway. 
Well, I guess this means me for a pair 
of overalls and a job—if I can get one.” 

“There are worse things than either 
of those,” said Powell gently. “You’re 
young. You’ve got the constitution of 
a rhinoceros. And the world’s hungry 
for men who are willing to work. 
There’s no reason why, in a year or two, 
you shouldn’t be well on the road to 
wealth.” 

“Let’s hope so.” Dexter stretched 
his arms, as if testing their muscular 
ability to acquire riches. “The trouble 
is that a year or two won’t do, I’m 
afraid. I need to be rich—right now.” 

Powell understood his thought. Elise 
Fanshaw—of course. He knew her 
slightly, and the picture of her which 
the thought brought into his mind had 
no room in it for penniless young men, 
working with their hands. Elise Fan- 

the exotic product of easy 
money, a creature as remote from the 
elementary phases of life as an orchid. 
The man who loved her might be any- 
thing poor. It occurred to 
Franklin Powell even then that Marvin 


guess 


shaw was 


except 
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Tarrant’s post-mortem joke might work 
to the advantage of Warren Dexter. 
The man-who married Elise Fanshaw 
—well, thought Powell, there would be 
room for debate as to the luck of that 
gentleman. But he kept the idea care- 
fully to himself. 

“T wish dueling was still legal,” said 
Dexter, recurring to his earlier reflec- 
tion. “Wouldn’t it be soothing if I 
could send a friend around to that shifty 
rascal and invite him out to the park 
for a little sunrise shooting party? 
They did things better in the old days.” 

“Don’t be foolish enough to talk like 
that, Warren.” The lawyer frowned. 
“Such speeches never do any good, and 
they may easily do a tremendous deal 
of harm. The thing for you to do is 
to go to work. You want a job. And 
I know where you can get one. Here’s 
a card to McTague, of the General 
Electric. He'll give you all the chance 
in the world.” 

“Thanks. I guess you’re right.” 
Dexter rose. “I'll try anything once, 
and I suppose I might as well include 
work in the list. Maybe I'll like it. 
You never can tell.” 

It is to be recorded that he deferred 
presenting Powell’s card to Martin Mc- 
Tague, however. Instead he swung 
aboard a trolley and jolted thirty 
squares northward. And in the slightly 
overdecorated library of the Fanshaw 
house he was disagreeably surprised to 
find himself face to face with George 
Layson. 

As a rule Layson separated affairs of 
pleasure from his hours of business. 
It was an amazing departure from cus- 
tom for him to be calling on Elise Fan- 
shaw during the early afternoon. And 
he speedily made it clear that the ex- 
ception was less extraordinary than it 
seemed. 

“T wanted to explain matters to Miss 
Fanshaw, Dexter,” he said coldly, with 
the stiff formality which Dexter chiefly 
detested in him. “The circumstances 


under which I am named as the imme- 
diate beneficiary under Mr. Tarrant’s 
will are such that I feel it incumbent on 
me to abide by the letter of that instru- 
ment. But I have no intention of profit- 
ing by his generosity. The income from 
his estate will be permitted to accumu- 
late and will be reinvested during my 
lifetime. It will pass to you, with the 
principal estate, at my death, under cer- 
tain conditions which I have just made 
clear to Miss Fanshaw, who is to some 
extent concerned, as we all know.” 

“IT told George that we were en- 
gaged—sort of.” Elise Fanshaw turned 
to Dexter apologetically. “Of course, 
as things stand ES 

“You mentioned certain circum- 
stances,” said Dexter, ignoring her in- 
terjection. “Do you mind saying what 
they are?” 

“Not in the least.” Layson cleared 
his throat. “It is evident that Mr. Tar- 
rant acted for what he considered your 
best interest in devising his bequest as 
he did. He saw what has been appar- 
ent to some of your other friends— 
among whom I venture to include my- 
self. He must have realized that the 
habit of life you chose to adopt on the 
allowance he made you was not good 
for you. He couldn’t help seeing, in- 
deed, that you were degenerating into 
a mere idler, a lounger, a drifter. And, 
if I construe his purpose correctly, he 
intended that you should be compelled 
by necessity to make something of your- 
self. He meant you to work, in short.” 

“Passing over the compliments, it 
looks rather like that,” said Dexter, pa- 
tiently good-humored. “And, if it in- 
terests you, that’s exactly what I’ve 
decided to do. I’m beginning to-mor- 
row to look for wotk. But we haven't 
heard much about the circumstances 
you were talking about. Suppose you 
go on from there?” 

Layson frowned a little, as if to evi- 
dence a proper disapproval of this lev- 
ity of tone. Glancing at Elise, Warren 
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Dexter observed a certain expectancy in 
her intent survey of the other man. 
Her hands were clasped across one 
silken knee and her slight body inclined 
forward with a sort of eagerness. 

“I can make that part of it quite 
clear, I think,” said Layson. “The con- 
ditions under which you will receive 
principal as well as income are simply 
that you demonstrate a reasonable abil- 
ity to earn money and to take care of 
what you get. I believe that I am follow- 
ing the wishes of Mr. Tarrant is making 
you this proposal. It is plain that he 
had a reason for withholding the be- 
quest you had been led to expect, and 
a reason, too, for selecting me as the 
immediate heir. To the best of my 
ability I feel it my duty to carry out 
his unexpressed wishes.” 

The words were benevolent enough 
to be exasperating. Warren Dexter 
controlled his “impatience at the cost of 
a sharp effort of will. He hated Lay- 
son’s smug self-approval as all normal 
human beings detest any sign of the 
“holier-than-thou” attitude in others. To 
be loftily patronized by this man, for 
whose business methods and morals he 
entertained a lively contempt, was an- 
other provocation added to the many 
which fed his dislike. But he saw Elise 
Fanshaw watching him narrowly, as if 
he were under a test. 

“That’s very noble of you, Layson,” 
he said carelessly. “The fact is that I 
don’t care very much, one way or the 
other, about this bequest, except that 
I'd counted on it to—to simplify mat- 
ters between me and Elise. But I’ve 
seen enough of the world to be pretty 
sure that I can make money. So many 
fools get rich that I think I can man- 
age to keep alive, anyway. And I’m 
betting that inside of a year or so I'll 
have enough of an income to keep things 
comfortable, without any help from un- 
cle Marvin or you.” 

Layson’s lean lips tightened at the 
mention of Elise, and his inset eyes 
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were suddenly meaner and more cal- 
culating than ever. 

“You may not find making money 
so simple as you expect,” he said dryly. 
“You may come to change your opin- 
ion of the fools who have made them- 
selves independent, before you are done 
with your experiment. But I realize, 
now, that you have a tremendous in- 
centive.”’ He smiled thinly at Elise, 
who dimpled at the compliment. 

It occurred to Warren Dexter that 
she would have been delighted at a com- 
pliment from the devil himself. He 
was fond of her, but he had already 
come to understand something of her 
vanity, her appetite for praise. 

Layson bowed in acknowledgment of 
the girl’s smile of pleasure, and went 
on smoothly. “In view of that cireum- 
stance I am going to alter my original 
plan,” he said. “My idea was to hold 
the bequest during my lifetime, permit- 
ting the income to accrue, as I said. 
But I see now that such a course would 
be hard on Elise, who has done nothing 
to justify such harsh treatment. I am 
going to suggest, therefore, that you 
undergo a brief test, instead of a pro- 
tracted one. If you will show me, dur- 
ing the coming year, that you are com- 
petent to earn a good living and to take 
care of fairly large sums of money, I 
shall make over your uncle’s estate to 
you at the end of that period, together 
with whatever income accrues during 
the year. I am doing this, not for your 
sake, to be quite frank, but because I 
am deeply attached to Elise myself, 
and anxious to further her happiness in 
any way I can.” 

Again he’ bowed formally toward the 
girl, and again Warren Dexter saw her 
dimple and flush under the tribute. He 
felt a rising resentment at the patroniz- 
ing tone, heightened by his own help- 
lessness under it. There was no con- 


ceivable excuse for taking offense. He 
could only grin and be properly 
grateful. 
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“The money’s mine, then,” he said 
confidently. “TI’ll show you.” 

“I hope you will,” said Layson 
gravely. “Where are you expecting to 
start work?” 

“At the General Electric,” said Dex- 
ter. “I understand I'll have no diffi- 
culty in getting’a job there.” 

“An excellent beginning, indeed. The 
company is strong and splendidly man- 
aged. There is a future in it for any 
one who can offer intelligence and in- 
dustry.” Layson nodded. He glanced 
at his watch. “And now, if you will 
forgive me, I must get back to my of- 
fice. It is against all my rules to leave 
it during business hours. But I con- 
ceived that this was an exceptional 
case.” Again he smiled thinly at Elise, 
and again she seemed to enjoy the im- 
plied tribute. He moved out of the 
room, walking soundlessly on the balls 
of his feet, with the stealthy motion 
of a cat. 

Warren Dexter hated him more cor- 
dially than ever. And below his mount- 
ing dislike he was aware for the first 
time of a certain vague fear of the man. 
For all his professions of good will, 
George Layson impressed him as a re- 
lentless and dangerous enemy. And 
yet, as he reflected on the man’s offer 
to him, he could see no conceivable rea- 
son for this attitude. Layson might re- 
fuse to abide by his proposal, of course, 
but except for that there was nothing he 
could do to damage Dexter’s prospects. 

“Tsn’t he perfectly splendid, War- 
ren?” Elsie glowed prettily. “I think 
it’s the most generous offer anybody 
ever made. And it’s particularly noble 
in his case because’—she flushed be- 
comingly and smiled in the self-con- 
scious fashion in which she repeated a 
compliment addressed to herself—“be- 
cause he likes me himself, you know. 
He’s doing it all for my sake.” 

“Yes. Very good of him to take so 
much interest, of course.” Dexter 
strove to be decently appreciative, but 
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his anger deepened. It came to him, 
as he tried to switch the conversation 
to his own prospects and their common 
future, that George Layson had already 
extracted a profit from the situation. 
Without parting with a penny of his 
undeserved inheritance he had managed 
to convince Elise that he was a high- 
minded and generous rival for her hand. 
It seemed to Warren Dexter that this 
was rather cheap at the price. 

He listened to an enthusiastic descrip- 
tion of the dinner-dance at the country 
club to which Elise expected to go that 
evening. He had already made his ex- 
cuses on the ground of his grand-un- 
cle’s death. It afforded him a certain 
wry amusement to hear that George 
Layson would be present. The disin- 
herited heir was the one to pay respect 
to the old man’s memory, while the for- 
tunate legatee made discreetly merry. 

“He was going to stay away, of 
course,” said Elise artlessly, “but I 
particularly asked him not to. There’s 
no reason why he shouldn’t go—he 
wasn’t any relative of Mr. Tarrant’s.” 
She smiled slightly. “And, of course, 
I must be very, very nice to him, War- 
ren—for both our sakes. It depends 
on him, you know. If he doesn’t give 
you the money, we simply couldn’t think 
of being married.” 

“Unless I can make enough myself,” 
supplemented Dexter dryly. 

She laughed, as if he had coined a 
peculiarly amusing joke. 

“Oh, dear! You must have a funny 
notion of the high cost of matrimony 
if you’re counting on that! No; don’t 
be absurd. The only thing for us to 
do is to convince George that you’re 
fit to have the Tarrant money and get 
him to turn it over to you. Til see 
that he does it. You leave it all to me, 
Warren; I can manage him perfectly.” 

Warren Dexter departed in a some- 
what divided mood. He was devoted 
to Elise Fanshaw, of course, but he be- 
gan to entertain a vague doubt of her 

















fitness to be the wife of a self-support- 
ing and not-very-rich young man. 

He had already packed his belong- 
ings in preparation for their removal 
from the expensively comfortable quar- 
ters he had occupied in the Jupiter Club. 
Without the liberal allowance from 
Marvin Tarrant it would be impossi- 
ble to stay in those congenial and costly 
surroundings. He glanced through the 
advertisements in an evening paper and 
fixed on one which offered room and 
board for a single gentleman, giving a 
number on North Diamond Street—a 
shabby-genteel thoroughfare running 
parrallel to Maryland Avenue and only 
one square to the east. In spite of his 
resolutions regarding economy, he clung 
to the neighborhood in which his life 
had been spent. 

An inspection of the offered accom- 
modations proved slightly disconcert- 
ing. Mrs. Wilbur Denton received him 
with the lofty resignation of one who 
desires to make it entirely clear that 
she has suffered undeserved misfortune 
and receives paying guests as a grudged 
concession to necessity. The old brick 
house was gloomy and not in the best of 
repair, the furnishings had taken on 
the dejected aspect peculiar to such 
boarding houses, the premises were per- 
meated with a blended reminiscence of 
bygone meals, a perfume in which the 
persistent aroma of boiled cabbage vied 
with that of yellow soap. And _ the 
price, even according to his changed 
standards, seemed fairly high. But he 
was in no mood for any prolonged 
search just now. Nightfall found him 
established in a depressing room on the 
third story, whence, without the for- 
mality of donning a dinner jacket, he 
presently descended to partake of his 
first meal there. 


The dinner itself was even more 
ghastly than he had expected. The 
service was execrable, and the com- 


pany, with two exceptions, did not in 
the least redeem matters. But at his 
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right he found an old acquaintance in 
the person of Miss Charlotte Gray, who 
made him welcome in a fashion which 
he intuitively recognized as both cor- 
dial and sincere, although she wasted 
no words and avoided any extravagant 
demonstration. 

He had known her rather well in their 
common-school days, when Judge Gray 
had owned the old stone house on 
Round Hill and his daughter had been 
a vigorous young tomboy of ten or 
eleven. He had encountered her occa- 
sionally since the judge’s death, and 
been vaguely sorry for her. The judge 
had done as many good lawyers do— 
lived up to the final penny of his lib- 
eral income and left his daughter to 
earn her own living. Dexter knew that 
Charlotte taught in one of the public 
schools. Finding her here at Mrs. Den- 
ton’s uninviting table brought home to 
him the radical change in his own 
estate as nothing else could have 
done. 

“It’s not so bad—after one’s used to 
it,’ she told him, with an expressive 
flicker of her gray eyes about the 
crowded, odorous room. “And _ it’s 
really rather good fun to earn a living. 
I shouldn’t wonder if you actually liked 
it.” 

She made him acquainted, after din- 
ner, with a fellow boarder who stirred 
a ready liking in him—a quiet, friendly 
man of thirty-five or forty, whose face 
had the curious expression of kindli- 
ness which is sometimes born of pain. 
Walter Enfield walked with a dragging 
limp, and once, when he moved incau- 
tiously, Dexter saw him wince. He 
discovered that Enfield practiced law, 
not as an independent attorney, but as 
a kind of clerk in a big downtown office. 
A wordless sympathy awoke between 
the two men on short acquaintance. 
The three chatted a while on the nar- 
row, rickety porch before separating 
for the night. But Warren Dexter 
went to his lumpy bed more reconciled 
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to the future for having found their 
company. 

The next day, applying to Martin 
McTague, at the offices of the General 
Electric, he was given a job in the ship- 
ping room, where, in return for eight 
hours of rather strenuous physical en- 
deaver, he could count on a wage of 
three dollars. McTague made it clear 
that he would not stay long at this 
work. 

“Either you'll show me that you’re 
good for somethin’ better, or you'll 
prove you aren’t good enough for this. 
It’s up to you now.” 

He threw himself into the dreary 
routine with all the zeal he could mus- 
ter, bent on demonstrating the former 
of these alternatives. He was tired to 
the tips of his fingers when he reached 
the boarding house, and Elise Fanshaw, 
subsequently receiving an account of his 
day’s adventures, had occasion to rally 
him prettily on his drowsiness. 

He was discharged on the following 
pay day, with no more explanation than 
a printed slip in his meager pay en- 
velope. Seeking enlightenment from 
Martin McTague, he got little satisfac- 
tion. 

“I guess you’d better get a lily-fin- 
gered job somewhere else,” said Mc- 
Tague. ‘“We got more sons-in-law 
around here now than we c’n use.” 

Dexter did not argue the point. But 
he was keenly conscious of injustice. 
He had worked hard, and he knew 
that he had worked well. He had done 
more than most of his fellow clerks 
and done it better. He left the place 
with a vague conviction that there was 
more in the matter than revealed itself 
on the surface. 

Through Powell’s rather disappointed 
interest he found employment at other 
places—two weeks at the Pittland 
Forge Company as a filing clerk, with 
a curt discharge at the end of that time, 
ten days with the Consolidated Lighting 
Corporation as a bookkeeper’s assist- 


ant, a brief experience as a salesman 
in the employ of the Pittland Whole- 
sale Hardware Company. In each of 
these he worked hard and well, only 
to be discharged without reasonable ex- 
planation. It was on the occasion of his 
discharge from the last place, after 
turning in a liberal collection of or- 
ders, that he got his first glimmer of 
understanding. 

Sullivan, the city sales manager, 
stopped him as he turned to go. 

“Say, Dexter, take a tip. Quit try- 
ing to carve a living out of this town. 
You could make good anywhere else 
—easy.” 

Dexter whirled abruptly. Sullivan’s 
eyes met his levelly, with a plain mes- 
sage in them. 

“Explain that, please. 
you mean?” 

Sullivan shook his head. “I’m risk- 
ing my own skin by saying that,” he 
said quietly. “I wouldn’t let you go, 
after the way you’ve worked for me, 
if it was up to me. But it’s not up to 
me. See? And by what I hear, what’s 
happened here is scheduled to happen 
anywhere else where you get a chance. 
Do you get me now?” 

“I’m not sure. Do you mean 
somebody’s got a knife into me?” 

“Just about that—and somebody that 
cuts ice enough to get by with it. 
There! You can cost me my own scalp 
by repeating that. And I got a family. 
I’m sorry, Dexter, but you’ll have to 
let it go at that.” 

It might have been coincidence, of 
course, but when Dexter dragged him- 
self, sorely against his will, to keep an 
appointment with Elise Fanshaw, he 
found George Layson already installed 
in the meretriciously decorated library 
and Elise plainly inclined to be pleased 
at his presence. And as the cold eyes 
met his above the tight-lipped smile 
something in them made Warren Dex- 
ter understand what poor Sullivan had 
not ventured to teil him in words. 


Just what do 


that 











Layson was clever. Posing before 
Elise as a generous rival, eager to lend 
aid to his successful competitor, he had 
intended from the first to discredit Dex- 
ter in her sight. His offer to turn over 
his inheritance on proof of Dexter’s 
fitness to receive it was no more than 
a cunning method of proving to the girl 
that the man of her choice was inca- 
pable of earning a living even with the 
double incentive of love and wealth to 
encourage him. 

Dexter held his tongue. He knew 
Elise and her mental processes too well 
to hope for any belief in what had be- 
come entirely apparent to him. And he 
saw, too, that his best chance of outwit- 
ting Layson lay in convincing that skill- 
ful manipulator of his complete failure 
to perceive the truth. But he told Wal- 
ter Enfield the whole story later in the 
evening, and his respect for the crip- 
pled lawyer rose as he saw that the 
facts were as clear to him as to Warren 
Dexter himself, 

“That’s it, of course. It fits in per- 
fectly with what we know of Layson 
and his methods. But there’s a way of 
beating him if you care to try it.” 

“Show me!” Dexter’s hands closed. 
“I’ve been thinking that I’d have to 
twist his neck yet. Gad, Enfield, I’d 
give up my chance of getting a cent of 
uncle Marvin’s money for the right to 
do just that! The mere sight of the 
fellow makes me see red.” 

“Bad business; forget it. There’s a 
better way. I’ve got a client—about 
the only one I have got, too—who’s just 
starting in a little manufacturing busi- 
iness. He needs a bit of money and a 
good man to handle sales.” 

“I haven’t got a dollar, though.” 

“Wait. I was going to say that if 
you want to tackle it I might find some 
cash. I shouldn’t care to invest it in 
his business unless he had the right man 
to help him. He’s a first-rate factory 
man, but no good outside. You strike 
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me as being a first-class salesman—in 
embryo.” 

Dexter’s hand went out impulsively. 
But Enfield waved him back. 

“Wait a minute. It’s not my money 
—lI’m pretty near the cushion myself. 
3ut there’s a—a person who’s anxious 
to lend you a lift if it can be done right, 
and I’m acting for—for that person.” 

“Who is it?’ Warren Dexter had 
a sudden gleam of hcpe. Elise! With- 
out letting him guess it she must have 
hunted up this obscure law clerk— 
why, he had spoken of Enfield a dozen 
times, for that matter—and instructed 
him to—— 

“T can’t tell you that at present. But 
it isn’t necessary. In my judgment, the 
investment would be an excellent one 
if you had charge of sales. And I don’t 
see how Layson could undermine you 





in a business which would be _ half 
yours.” 
Warren Dexter went to bed feel- 


ing that he had snatched success from 
between the claws of failure. It did 
not matter how bitter the enmity of 
George Layson might be, or how ef- 
fective his means of striking at an en- 
emy; so long as Elise believed in him 
enough to do what she had done, he 
would win. 

Walter Enfield shook his head after 
Dexter had left him. 

“Some people have more than a fair 
share of luck,” he said aloud. 

He was not thinking of Elise Fan- 
shaw when he spoke. 


CHAPTER II. 


MALICE TRIUMPHANT. 


IM BARRETT pounded the cheap 
desk with a formidably folded fist, 
smeared with the ineradicable stains of 
his beloved machinery. He was not 
given to words, at his most loquacious 
moments. Normally he existed in a 
universe populated exclusively by die 
presses, lathes, and screw machines, 
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whirring and thumping against a back- 
ground of whirling belts and in an at- 
mosphere of hot oil. The hand spoke 
for him now. 

“The robbers!” he said. “The 
thieves! It’s a _ holdup, Enfield. 
There’s no infringement.” 

Enfield, his translucent hand lifted in 
expostulation, shook his head, his pain- 
formed lips wearing their patient smile. 

“Of course not, Barrett. The thing 
is a frame-up, on its face. But that’s 
not the point. The point is that the 
Universal Abrasives Company has a 
surplus of something like a million. 
They can afford to spend a few thou- 
sands to keep us out of the market, 
especially as they know how little cash 
we can spare. We can beat them in the 
courts, of course. But they can tie. us 
up for years while we’re doing it. 
That’s the power of money.” 

He glanced at Dexter, who leaned on 
the desk, his arms folded, his face a 
study in slow, cold hate. There was 
no doubt in either man’s mind as to the 
moving force behind the injunction 
which had just forbidden them to sell 
another Barrett grinder pending the 
settlement of the Universal’s charge of 
infringement. Dexter’s lips straight- 
ened tightly over his teeth; his hands 
closed as if they had shut about the 
lean, corded throat of George Layson, 
And if ever death looked out of a man’s 
eyes it looked out of Warren Dexter’s 
now. 

“What we’ve got to do, first of all, is 
to find out what they want. It may be 
that the thing can be settled.” 

“It can be, all right, Enfield.” Dex- 
ter spoke quietly. “They aren’t after 
Tim. I’m the one they want. If I get 
out, broke, they'll ease up on Tim in a 
minute. That’s how we'll settle it. It’s 
not fair to break Tim in my private 
quarrels. We ought to have thought of 
that.” 

“Guess again, Warren.” 





Barrett 


bristled. “I had a good grinder be- 
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fore we hooked up, but it hadn’t got me 
a thing. You’ve made it pay us both 
well. If you think I’m going back on 
you now, because these sharks have got 
it in for you, you’ve got another think 
coming to you.” 

Dexter shook his head. “It’s no good, 
Tim. They can smash us just by play- 
ing the waiting game—and they’ll do 
it. Enfield, you see their counsel and 
find out what can be done. Tell ’em 
Tim’s ready to throw me over and go 
it alone. You'll see; that’s all they’re 
after.” 

He stopped Barrett’s protests with a 
gesture. “Excuse me, fellows—I’ve got 
to go and report.” He left them. 

Enfield shook his head as he got to 
his feet. “It hits him hard, Tim, but I 
shouldn’t wonder if it mightn’t be a 
good thing for him in the end. He’s 
right; they’re only after him. We'll 
square it with him afterward, if I’m 
right.” 

le limped out, clambered aboard a 
passing trolley, and presently found 
himself fencing carefully with the for- 
midabie attorney who represented the 
Universal Abrasives Company. Five 
minutes sufficed to confirm his guess. 
Through the Universal George Layson 
was striking again at his enemy. 

“Barrett’s dissolving partnership with 
young Dexter, you know,” he said cas- 
ually, after sparring long enough to be 
sure of his ground. “He’s got in some 
fresh capital, and he’s prepared to stand 
a long fight of it. Of course, you know 
as well as I do that he’ll win, and that 
it’ll cost your people a pretty little pen- 
alty in costs and damages.” 

The other attorney surveyed him 
thoughtfully. “Y ung Dexter’s out of 
the firm, is he?” ; 

“Yes. They split this morning. Bar- 
rett’s sick of him; he blames him for 
this nuisance you've sprung on ws.” 
Enfield repressed a smile as he uttered 
the lie. He guessed that McFarren had 




















more than an inkling of the motive be- 
hind the suit. 

“Well, we don’t want to be hard on 
Barrett, of course. I'll talk to my cli- 
ents and let you know.” 

Enfield carried this confirmation 
away with him. He had _ scarcely 
reached his office when he had a visit 
from Warren Dexter. His first glance 
at the younger man’s face told him that 
whatever Dexter’s wrath might have 
been at their earlier meeting, it was a 
pallid and feeble emotion compared to 
the passion which lay on him now. His 
face had gone white to the lips; there 
were hard, deep lines about his mouth, 
and his eyes blazed like bits of glass in 
a slanting sun. 

“Who put up the money for my in- 
terest in the business, Enfield?’ He 
shot the question at the lawyer abruptly 
and so peremptorily that it cut through 
and through the professional reserve 
which attorneys love to build up about 
themselves. 

“Char He caught himself in 
time to repress the rest of the name. 
But the single syllable was enough. 

Dexter’s eyes narrowed. “I thought 
so! And you stood by and let me risk 
her little savings, when you knew I’d 
have starved a hundred times before 
taking them if I’d had the remotest idea 
that it was she.” 

“Wait a moment. I thought you 
guessed. It seemed plain enough to 
me. Besides, there’s no reason why she 
shouldn’t have done it. It was and is 





an unusually good investment. She 
won't lose a penny.” 
“I'll see that she doesn’t!” Dexter’s 


hands tightened. “But I thought you 
meant—meant Miss Fanshaw.” He 
laughed. “I’ve just been there—trying 
to tell her that I’d see she didn’t lose 





anything! Enfield, Layson’s whole 
game is to get her away from me. She 
—she’s just a child, you see—she 
doesn’t understand business, and_ it 


looks to her as if I was just falling 
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down on job after job because I’m lazy 
or incompetent or both. He’s got her 
wondering right now. He goes up 
there and talks to her about me as if 
I were his dearly beloved stepson, 
shakes his lying head, and sighs sadly 
about the way I’m disappointing him, 
until he’s half convinced her that ’m 
no good on earth. It’s getting to the 
point where there’s only one thing to 
do, I tell you. That reptile is begging 
for a killing, and he’ll get it one of 
these nice summer mornings. I’m al- 
most at the end of my string.” 

Enfield poured oil on the waters skill- 
fully. But he saw clearly enough that 
he was not carrying conviction to his 
listener. It occurred to him that if he 
were standing in George Layson’s shoes 
he would be more than a little troubled 
over the enmity awakened in this young 
man—this man who had not only a mul- 
tiplied provocation toward violence, but 
who stood to gain wealth whenever 
death overtook Layson. 

“IT want your promise that you'll do 
nothing without consulting me,” he said 
at last. “If it ever comes to the point 
where you feel that you’ve got to ex- 
terminate him, come to me and I'll try 
to make the exterminating as safe as I 
can. I don’t love the fellow myself any 
too well. You'll need a lawyer after- 
ward, anyway; you might as well have 
the benefit of one in advance.” He 
chuckled to make it clear that he was 
jesting. 

To his sharp surprise, Dexter seemed 
to take him seriously. 

“All right. Let’s begin right now. 
For something tells me loud and_clear 
that I’m going to wipe him out pretty 
soon. I belong in the days when a 
man like Layson would have got a foot 
or two of steel through him long be- 
fore he’d done half what he’s done to 
me. Yet I admit I’ve got a decided 
prejudice against the electric chair. If 
there’s a safe way of killing the black- 
guard, and you know it, shoot!” 
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“Don’t be an ass, Dexter.” 





Enfield 


‘ spoke sharply. “I was joking, of 


course. No conceivable provocation 
could make murder anything but mur- 
der—and the most consummate sort of 
idiocy from the common-sense point of 
view. A murderer isn’t just a bad man 
—he’s invariably a fool. Killing Lay- 
son is just an unpleasant and unprofit- 
able way of committing suicide, for you. 
Under the circumstances the worst 
thing that could happen to you would 
be to have him die under conditions 
which could conceivably be construed 
as indicating violence. The police 
would be perfectly sure to jump at the 
conclusion that you did it. Every word 
you say in that tone and key makes it 
just so much surer that you’d be sus- 
pected and convicted if anything hap- 
pened to him. You're behaving like a 
silly, bad-tempered boy. Stop it.” 

Dexter passed his hand over his eyes 
wearily. “I suppose you're right. A 
fellow gets excited, you know. I don’t 
know whether I’d kill him if it was 
perfectly safe. It would be sort of cow- 
ardly, I suppose. I could do it with 
one’hand. Don’t worry, Enfield.” 

“That’s better. And now listen to 
me. I’ve seen McFarren, and he 
practically told me that they'd let Tim 
Barrett alone if he’d split with you. 
So I anticipated matters a little by tell- 
ing them that he’d already split. That 
settles Tim—and also takes care of Miss 
Gray’s few hundreds. Don’t worry 
about them. The next thing is your 
own affairs. I think the best way out 
of it iyo you to get out of town 
and start somewhere else—where Lay- 
son fiasn’t the influence he can use 
against you here.” 

“Yes—and leave him a free field with 
Elise! Fine idea!’ 

“T’m not so sure that it isn’t just 
that.” Enfield spoke quietly. ‘“There’s 
a pretty general belief in the efficacy of 
absence, for one thing. If you’re out 
of sight and Layson comes around with 
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his left-handed compliments, he’s 
apt to hurt himself more than you. 
However, that’s unimportant. The 
point is that if you make good any- 
where, you beat him, and you can do it 
easier and faster in some town where 
he has no more power than you. That’s 
self-evident.” 

He pressed the point against a stead- 
ily dimishing opposition on Dexter’s 
part. When they separated, the 
younger man had practically agreed to 
follow his advice. 

When Enfield dragged himself up the 
stairs of Mrs. Denton’s boarding house 
that evening, however, he found that 
his sage counsels had encountered op- 
position from an unexpected quarter. 
Charlotte Gray met him in the hall and 
challenged him instantly. 

“You’ve been advising Mr. Dexter to 
run away, Walter. I’m surprised at 
you.” 

“T don’t see why.” His crippled leg 
was making itself rather troublesome 
and he had gone through a trying day, 
but his voice was patient as it always 
was and his smile met her accusing 
glance appeasingly. Her tone softened 
as if she felt the infection of his gen- 
tleness through her annoyance. 

“Oh, I know you meant well, of 
course, but you don’t realize that that’s 
exactly what he mustn’t do. It’s—it’s 
quitting, Walter. If he gives in now 
he’ll take the first step toward final 
failure. The only possible salvation for 
him is to stand pat right here in Pitt- 
land and fight it out.” 

“Perhaps. But I’m afraid that will 
mean only an earlier failure than going 
away. He has—enemies, you know.” 

“You mean George Layson? Well, 
I’m not a business man, but it seems to 
me that if I had an enemy I’d rather be 
where I could watch everything he did 
than run away from him and hope he’d 
stop persecuting me. Besides, there’s 
—there’s that girl.” 














He surveyed her shrewdly. “Well? 
What about her?’ 

“He mustn’t leave her to George 
Layson.” She spoke positively. “That’s 
just equivalent to giving her up.” 

“Well, if she’s that sort 

“Tt doesn’t matter what sort she is. 
Warren, Mr. Dexter is mad about her. 
He'll lose her if he goes away. I know 
her well enough to be very sure of that.” 

“I’ve heard that absence makes the 
heart grow fonder,” he persisted, still 
repressing a desire to tell the plain truth 
and say that, in his opinion, the best 
thing which could happen to Warren 
Dexter would be to lose Elise Fanshaw 
permanently and completely. She 
shook her head. 

“Yes—of somebody else. She’s rea- 
sonably fond of him now, when she 
can see him often. But put him where 
his personality isn’t in evidence, make 
it necessary for her to remember how 
nice he is, and it’s only a question of 
time before Mr. Layson will convince 
her that she’d rather spend his money 
than share Warren’s wages. He’s 
clever enough to see that. That’s why 
he’s doing everything he can to get 
Warren out of her way. You’re help- 
ing him play his game.” 

He shrugged his shoulders wearily. 
After all, who was he to try a hand at 
playing destiny? How could he be sure 
that marrying Elise Fanshaw would 
complete the wreck of Warren Dexter’s 
life? Such things were certainly on 
the knees of the gods, and a woman’s 
intuition was a safer guide in affairs of 
affection than any man’s reasoned logic. 

“All right. We'll find something for 





him here, then. You probably know 
be ag 

She brightened at once. “That’s very 
much better. Yes, we'll find something 


he can do without having to be afraid 
of Layson’s enmity. He’s proved that 
he has the right sort of determination. 
The way he took hold of Mr. Barrett’s 
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business shows that. Have you any 
ideas?” 

“T may have some—after dinner,” he 
said. “Right now I’m about ready to 
curl up and expire.” 

She was instantly concerned and 
sympathetic. He dragged himself to 
his room, warmed and wounded at once 
by the evidence of her liking. A kind 
of exasperation seized him at the 
thought of Warren Dexter’s blindness. 
To waste his dreams and hopes on a 
shallow, selfish, pleasure-mad creature 
like Elise Fanshaw, when a woman like 
Charlotte Gray was He shrank 
from putting the fact into words even 
in his own reflections. After all, how 
did he know that Charlotte Gray was 
more than merely a friend to Dexter? 
And if she was, what did it matter to 
him, a cripple and a failure? By the 
time he reached the dinner table he had 
patiently coaxed himself back to his 
normally philosophic frame of mind, 
and was ready to discuss ways and 
means in Dexter’s interest, as if his de- 
sires kept close step with Charlotte 
Gray’s in that connection. 

Dexter did not appear for the meal. 
It was well after eight when he came 
in, his face set and hard, his eyes blaz- 
ing. Enfield and Charlotte. Gray 
stopped him as he passed the porch, 
where they sat. He shook his head im- 
patiently in reply to Enfield’s friendly 
suggestion of a council of war. 

“Sorry, but I’ve got an appoint- 
ment.” He laughed shortly, a harsh, 
jarring note which impacted unpleas- 
antly on Enfield’s ear. “Business be- 
fore pleasure, to-night.” 

“I hope it’s something good,” said 
Charlotte wistfully. 

Her tone hurt Enfield shrewdly. He 
longed to grip this unperceiving young- 
ster firmly by a shoulder and make him 
understand what an abysmal idiot he 
was. 

Dexter laughed again. “T’ll tell you 
later,” he said. “It might work out that 
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way. I’m going over to see my dear 
friend, George Layson—by request. I 
ran into him on the street, just now, 
and he asked me. From the way he 
talked P 

“You won't let him persuade you 
to leave Pittland, will you?” Charlotte 
spoke eagerly. “That’s what he wants, 
of course; but you mustn’t.” 

“I don’t know—it doesn’t matter 
much—now.” He laughed with a 
touch of bitterness which neither of 
the listeners could help recognizing. 
“There’s nothing to keep me here that 
I can think of.” 

“There’s  everything—just every- 
thing. You mustn’t go away.” The 
girl was earnest in her conviction. Her 
hand dropped unconsciously on_ his 
sleeve. 

The touch seemed to soften him a 
little. 

“You don’t understand. 
just had my formal release. I got it 
in words of one syllable, too. He’s 
done a good job.” His teeth shut with 
a distinct click, and Enfield saw his 
hands tighten at his sides. “The rat! I 
ought to have stepped on him long ago! 
It serves me right!” 

“Oh, you mustn’t give up—you just 
mustn’t.”” Charlotte Gray lowered her 
voice to an urgent whisper. “A girl 
doesn’t have a fair chance in the world; 
she’s—she’s brought up to be blind; 
she has to take her ideas of life and 
business and love from other people. 
Suppose—suppose you had a sister, 
would you let her marry that man 
without doing everything you could to 
prevent it? It’s not only a question 
of what you want; it’s her happiness 
you’ve got to consider. You know that 
there can’t be anything but wretched- 
ness for her if he succeeds in cajoling 
her. And you—you'’re running away 
instead of staying here and fighting it 
out to a finish.” 

The words had a visible effect. 


I’ve—I’ve 


Dex- 
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ter straightened and his shoulders went 
back. “You're absolutely right, Char- 
lotte. I was forgetting that side of it. 
Of course, she isn’t to blame. How 
would she know? I'll see it through, 
no matter what happens. Thanks for 
showing me.” 

“That’s better.” She stepped back, 
relief visible in the relaxation of her 
body. “Whatever he suggests, don’t let 
him persuade you to leave town. He'll 
try that; I’m sure of it.” 

He laughed. “You’re immense, Char- 
lotte. I wish they’d fire the lady who 
hold’s Fate’s job and put you in her 
place. You'd manage things better.” 

She took him seriously. “Oh, don’t. 
I—I’m almost superstitious about that, 
Warren. If I thought I was trying to 
meddle with destiny I’d be afraid to 
—to do and say as much as I have. Fa- 
ther always used to say that most of 
the trouble in the world comes from 
well-meaning people who try to play 
Fate and don’t measure up to it. Your 
future is in your own hands, not mine. 
I only want you to—to give yourself 
a fair chance.” 

“T’ll do that,” he said. “But thanks, 
all the same.” He turned to Enfield. 
“And that goes for you, too. You've 
both been simply bully about it all. I'll 
never forget.” 

He left them, passing on into the 
house. Enfield saw that Charlotte 
Gray’s face was softly transfigured, a 
kind of glow illuminating her steady, 
wide-set gray eyes, her lips curved in 
the smile that painters try to fix in 
their canvas images of “The Mother.” 

“The young fool!” he said to him- 
self. “The purblind idiot! Why doesn’t 
he see what I see?” 

He listened absently to Charlotte's 
talk. Presently Warren Dexter reap 
peared, passed them with a 
word, and walked briskly toward 
The conversation languished. 
which 


corner, 
They drifted into the silence 
marks the friendliness which is beyond 
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the need of words. After a long time, 


quite suddenly the girl interrupted it. 
“Walter, let’s go over there; I’m wor- 
I—I just 


ried. Something’s wrong. 
feel it.” 

“Over where?” He straightened in 
spite of himself at the urgency in her 
tone. 

“To Layson’s house. I—I’m worried. 
Let’s go.” 

He was very tired, and from his crip- 
pled knee shot .keen stabs of pain 
through and through his weariness. But 
it was characteristic of the man to yield. 
They could do no conceivable good by 
the expedition. But he sensed that her 
troubled intuition demanded the solace 
of action, and he limped beside her, un- 
protesting and acquiescent. 

Layson had bought the old Salton- 
stall place on Maryland Avenue, a for- 
midable structure of brick and sand- 
stone built in the fine flower of the 
cupola period. When old Major Sal- 
tonstall had owned it the house had 
centered a liberal lawn, adorned with 
cast-iron representations of startled 
deer pursued, in defiance of the laws 
of sport, by perpetually leaping setters, 
and, thus framed in greenery which 
not even the fantastic taste of the Vic- 
torian age could wholly unbeautify, 
there had been a certain air of charm 
in the gaudy lines of the house, with its 
protuberant bulges of bay window, its 
mansard roof of particolored slate, its 
metal fringes along the eaves, and the 
crowning monstrosity of its cupola. But 
land values on Maryland Avenue had 
undergone an upward revision since 
those days, and a nice regard for thrift 
had impelled Layson to sell one half of 
the lawn to an apartment builder and 
the other to the city council for a new 
street running through to the shabby 
stretches of North Diamond Street. 

Thus, as Enfield and the girl drew 
near it, the sidewalk of the new ap- 
proach led them close below the jut- 
ting excrescence of the library bay win- 
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dow. From where she stopped the law- 
yer could almost have reached the 
blinded sash with an upstretched hand. 

They stood a moment, listening 
shamelessly. There was no sound from 
beyond the windowpanes, although a 
light shone through the muslin shades. 

“Something’s wrong in there,” said 
Charlotte with conviction. “I’m going 
to find out.” 

Enfield protested mildly, but she paid 
no heed. He found himself beside her 
in the dimness of the high, ornate vesti- 
bule, while slow steps sounded an ap- 
proach beyond a heavy-paneled walnut 
door. A_ gray-haired, bent servant, 
shabbily dressed, opened it to the scant 
limits of a chain latch and peered at 
them distrustfully through this grudg- 
ing aperture. 

“Mr. Layson’s in, but my orders is 
that he ain’t to be disturbed on no ac- 
count,” he whined in response to the 
girl’s question. 

“TIs—is Mr. Dexter with him?” She 
drew close to the opening, her voice 
strained, apprehensive. 

“No, he ain’t. I let him out about an 
hour ago.” He made as if to close the 
door, and Enfield’s hand dropped per- 
suasively on the girl’s arm, but she held 
her ground. 

“Please ask Mr. Layson to see us,” 
she urged so pleasantly that even the 
crabbed face of the retainer perceptibly 
relaxed. ‘Miss Gray and Mr. Enfield 
—on a matter of great importance.” 

The man _ hesitated, surrendered. 
Leaving the door still open, but held by 
the chain latch, he slouched away. 
Watching the girl, Enfield was keenly 
aware of a suppressed excitement. But 
he was unprepared for the hoarse cry 
of alarm which rang suddenly out of 
the dim hall beyond the open door, to be 
followed instantly by a scurry of steps 
and the white, fear-stricken apparition 
of the servant. 

“He’s dead! He’s been murdered!” 
he cried, as his fingers fumbled tremu- 





‘lously with the latch. 
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“Somebody’s 
killed him!” 
CHAPTER III. 
CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE—PLUS. 


HE horror of it took Walter Enfield 
by the throat, as he limped after 
Charlotte Gray and the manservant. 
His mind lost all power of clear 
thought. It had room for nothing ex- 
cept the sickening realization of a 
tragedy involving not only Warren 
Dexter, for whom he had already con- 
tracted a warm regard, but Charlotte 
Gray, for whose sake he would cheer- 
fully have sacrificed a dozen Warren 
Dexters and George Laysons—and, al- 
though he cared less for this, to be sure 
—Walter Enfield himself. 

His brain leaped forward swiftly to 
the inevitable aftermath of this sin and 
folly. He saw Warren Dexter running 
for his life, hiding desperately from the 
slow, sure pursuit of avenging justice, 
overtaken and dragged back to a cell 
in the county jail, with a charge of will- 
ful murder against his name in the 
police records, and the penalty for that 
offense hanging over his head; he saw 
the slow agony of a trial, a trial in 
which he must do his best to save a 
man already doomed, the footless, futile 
labor of it all, the dragging ordeal in 
court, the inevitable verdict. Beyond, 
he foreknew the horror of the waiting 
months, the mechanical appeal to 
higher courts, to be argued desperately 
against certain defeat; the deferred but 
inexorable climax in the bare, ugly 
room, with its grim, distorted chair and 
dangling straps and ‘wires. 

A sense of helplessness swept over 
him. By a moment’s madness Warren 
Dexter had destroyed himself beyond 
any power of rescue, and yet, knowing 
the hopelessness of the endeavor, he 
and Charlotte Gray would spend them- 
selves in the attempt to avert the con- 
sequences. He spared a thought, even 
in his gray moment of disheartenment, 


to marvel at the sure intuition which 
had warned the girl. How had she 
guessed? What mysterious current of 
telepathy had told her of the tragedy 
which waited for them here? Before 
he had pursued the reflection he reached 
the door of the library and confronted 
something more tangible than specula- 
tions. 

George Layson sat in a heavy, ugly 
chair of carved oak, his body flung 
forward on his desk, his lean arms gro- 
tesquely outspread over a litter of pa- 
pers, one hand against an elaborate ink- 
stand of bronze, overturned in the last 
spasmodic movement of his muscles, so 
that a broad splash of ink stained his 
thin fingers and blotted the scattered 
sheets before him. It needed only the 
one glance to be sure that the man had 
spoken truth. There was no room for 
doubt that this sprawling figure was 
dead, even without the ugly evidence of 
the wound in the bald, angular skull. 
It crossed Enfield’s mind, with an in- 
consequent and senseless stab of amuse- 
ment, that Layson must have hated his 
baldness very deeply to have hidden it 
so effectively under a toupee that no 
whisper of it had reached his circle of 
acquaintances. The wig itself lay in the 
pool of ink, a flat, oblong bit of parch- 
ment edged by a projecting fringe of 
stiff hair. Evidently it had _ been 
brushed from place in the struggle 
which must have preceded the grim 
termination of the hatred between this 
dead man and Warren Dexter. 

He visualized the scene vividly—the 
calm, quiet beginning, the labored fic- 
tion of courtesy between these two 
deadly foes, the pretenses swiftly wear- 
ing thin as emotions mounted in them 
both; the sudden flash of anger, like 
exploding powder at the touch of fi 
the unleashed violence 


fury of a maddened blow. 
Reluctantly he approached the desk. 
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As his brain cleared he began to think 
collectedly, to draw reasoned inferences 
from the evidence before him. The 
first task was to make sure that Lay- 
son was really dead. A touch at the 
wrist removed the faint hope that there 
might still be life in him. The flesh 
was already cold to Enfield’s fingers. 
There was no sign of pulse. The man 
must have been dead for some time, 
he reflected. The servant had men- 
tioned an hour. 

The skull was fractured, Enfield ob- 
served. Something had struck a heavy 
blow over a space of perhaps two 
square inches, leaving a sinister depres- 
sion in the contour of the tonsured 
scalp. And the blow had been struck 
from behind, too. He scowled, the law- 
yer’s instinct foreseeing how the minor 
circumstance must weigh against the 
culprit in court, with its plain infer- 
ence of cowardice. There could not 
have been a struggle, after all. The 
attack must have taken Layson com- 
pletely off his guard. He must have 
fancied himself alone or he would not 
have removed the wig, Enfield argued, 
revising his first conception of the af- 
fair to conform to the significant loca- 
tion of the wound. Worse and worse. 
Dexter must have lost his senses com- 
pletely. He turned abruptly to the serv- 
ant, who stood helplessly in the door- 
way, fumbling with old hands and 
mumbling under his breath. 

Vho was with him this evening?” 
“Why, Mr. Dexter; I let him out.” 
oy ho else?” The girl cut in sharply. 

The shaken man seemed to pull himself 
together under her tone. 

“Mr. Worrell and Mr. McFarren 
were here before that. They went out 
before Mr. Dexter came. Nobody 
else.” 

nd Mr. Layson was alive when 

y left?” Again the tone had a hard, 

rele ntless ring which reminded Enfield 
of cross-examinations he had heard in 
court. 
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He was all right when 
I came to tell him Mr. Dexter was 
outside. He was laughing when I 
showed Mr. Dexter in; I heard him.” 

“And how did Mr. Dexter get out?” 
Still the relentless ring of the witness 
stand hardened Charlotte Gray’s voice. 
“You saw Mr. Layson then, didn’t 
you?” ; 

“No. He rang for me, but when I 
got here in the hall Mr. Dexter was just 
unlatching the door for himself. I 
locked it after him.” 

“And you didn’t go into this room, 
then ?” 

“No. I knocked at the door, and 
when Mr. Layson didn’t answer I knew 
he didn’t want to be disturbed. So I 
went back to my kitchen; that was or- 
ders, miss. Mr. Layson was hard to 
suit, at the best of it.” He wagged his 
head. “And I knew he was feeling 
ugly just then, too. I heard ’em quar- 
reling in there before Mr. Dexter 
went.” A glint of shrewdness gleamed 

his weak eyes. “They talked loud 
enough for me to understand a lot of 
ag 

“And you were listening, besides?” 
Enfield shot the question at him curtly. 

The man spread his hands. “Maybe 
I was. A feller gets lonesome, sittin’ 
out there all to himself. I don’t see no 
harm in a little listenin’ 

“What did you hear?’ Charlotte 
Gray resumed the examination. 

The retainer rubbed his chin dubi- 
ously. “They were quarreling about 
some woman. I heard Mr. Dexter say 
that if Mr. Layson just mentioned her 
name he’d strangle him with his bare 
hands.” 

Enfield felt the futility of it all. 
There was no possible doubt that the 
man was speaking the truth. It was 
obvious that he lacked the ability to 
invent more than the most transparent 
of fictions, and, in his state of excite- 
ment, it was a legitimate assumption 
that he could not even have accom- 


“Of course. 
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plished a single lie, to say nothing of a 
dozen, all hanging together. 

“What else? You'd better tell us 
everything you can, you know. The 
police will be sure to blame you—and 
Mr. Enfield is a lawyer. For your own 
sake you’d better convince him that 
you hadn’t any hand in this.” 

Enfield marveled at her quiet cruelty. 
The old servant was visibly taken 
aback. His jaw dropped and his eyes 
widened in simple-minded terror. 

“They ain’t goin’ to say I done it 
—nobody ain’t—I’m as innercent as a 
baby, I am. Why, any one c’n see it 
must ha’ been Mr. Dexter.” 

“Perhaps. But you'd better tell us just 
what you heard, all the same—before 
we send for the police.” The girl was 
merciless. Enfield, remembering her 
unfailing, tolerant charity of view, 
stood aghast at the change in her. In- 
consequently he thought of a doe turn- 
ing at bay against the hounds. There 
was something of the same cold des- 
peration of courage in Charlotte Gray 
now. 

“T am tellin’ you, ain’t I?” the man 
whined. “All I heard was Mr. Layson 
sayin’ that Mr. Dexter was livin’ on 
some woman’s money. He said it 
mighty nastylike. ‘Livin’ on a woman’ 
—like that.” 

Enfield saw a sudden flash in Char- 
lotte Gray’s eyes. He understood her 
thought. After all, the quarrel which 
had cost Layson his life had arisen not 
onaccount of Elise Fanshaw, but because 
Dexter had resented a slur involving 
Charlotte herself. It came to the at- 
torney in that moment that to a woman 
like this one this single circumstance 
would carry with it an obligation to 
stand by Dexter to the very shadow of 
the chair. A sense of depression set- 
tled more heavily on his mood. 

“Yes. Then Mr. Dexter said 

“He said: ‘You rotten cad, Layson! 
If you ever so much as whisper that 
filthy lie again I'll: twist your neck with 


” 


my two hands. And you know it.” 
I could hear every word just as plain 
as I hear you. He sounded mighty 
ugly.” 

“Yes. And then what?” 

“T couldn’t hear what Mr. Layson 
said. But they went on quarreling. I 
could tell that, all right. I got tired o’ 
tryin’ to make it out and went back to 
the kitchen. By and by I heard the 
bell. And that’s all I know. I'll swear 
to it right in court, if you want me to. 
I ain’t done nothin’—it was Mr. Dex- 
ter killed him.” 

“You’d better telephone for the po- 
lice, Walter.” The girl turned abruptly 
to Enfield. “I think he’s telling the 
truth so far as he knows it. We can’t 
wait any longer, or they’ll make trou- 
ble for us. We’ve got to be very care- 
ful—for Warren’s sake. He’ll need us 
both, I’m afraid.” 

“We'd better be ready to explain our 
coming here, first,” said Enfield. “The 
police don’t believe in intuitions very 
deeply, I’m afraid.” 

“Why, we came here to ask Mr. Lay- 
son to have that infringement suit with- 
drawn, of course. We'll just tell the 
simple truth. I’ve got eight hundred 
dollars in the Barrett business and I 
couldn’t afford to lose it.” 

Instinctively he glanced toward the 
servant. The old man seemingly had 
not heard or understood. Enfield shook 
his head. 

“Won't do. Proves a motive for 
Dexter. We've got a chance of getting 
him clear on this man’s testimony, as it 
stands. A jury goes gently with a man 
who resents a slur on a woman, and 
deals hard with one who kills in a 
money quarrel. No. We came—let’s 
see—we came to persuade Layson to 
back the Barrett concern, since Dexter 
That’s better.” 

“No, you didn’t.” The old servant 
lifted his head triumphantly. “You 
come because you were afraid Mr. Dex- 


was out of it. 
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ter’'d kill Mr. Layson. An’ you were 
right.” He tittered shrilly. 
The other two exchanged glances. 


“We'll stick to the truth,” said Char- . 


lotte firmly. “He’s quite right.” 

Enfield spread his hands. “Don’t you 
see what that means—with this man’s 
evidence as to what was said in there, 
plus your presence here, plus Dexter’s 
coming to our place to live, plus your 
investment in his company? Why, 
every one will jump at just one conclu- 
sion.” 

“Let ’em! What does it matter?” 
She straightened proudly. “My moth- 
er’s grandfather was a Ker, and the 
Kers have a motto: ‘They say: what 
say they?—let them say!’ That fits this 
case, Walter.” 

He shrugged his shoulders, recogniz- 
ing the hopelessness of argument. He 
crossed to the desk and lifted the tele- 
phone, calling for police headquarters. 
Curtly, without elaborating the circum- 
stances, he announced that George Lay- 
son had been killed, and asked for po- 
lice investigation, giving his own name. 
He replaced the receiver and, oppressed 
by the enforced delay, wandered un- 
easily about the room. The old serv- 
ant stood by the door, watching him 
from weak, watering eyes which never 
left him for an instant. 

Charlotte Gray came to his side ay 
he inspected the windows. None of 
the sash locks was fastened, and at the 
sight of this Enfield’s spirits lifted a 
little. If the windows were unlocked 
there was a bare possibility of estab- 
lishing a presumptive doubt of Dex- 
ter’s guilt. Some one could have 
climbed in easily enough from the new 
Street, which ran just below the sills. 
As he lifted a sash experimentally the 
gleam of hope faded abruptly. The 
window aperture was completely closed 
by a wire screen, on which a thick de- 
posit of sooty dust would have in- 
stantly revealed the slightest attempt at 
tampering. He examined each of the 
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screens in turn, hoping against hope 
that one of them might show signs of 
having been removed and replaced; but 
the search confirmed his original cer- 
tainty. Warren Dexter had killed Lay- 
son, as he had so foolishly threatened 
to do in the hearing of more than one 
person who would hasten to tell of it 
now. He had killed him in a sudden 
access of fury aroused by a gratuitous 
slur on Charlotte Gray, but it would 
be hard to convince a jury that he had 
not come to the house with murder in 
his mind, and that a money loss had 
not been at the bottom of his hatred. 

From the legal point of view the case 
was a foregone conclusion, and En- 
field’s recognition of the fact deepened 
hopelessly as he realized that Charlotte 
Gray refused to share his attitude. 
Hopeless or not, she meant to fight. He 
foresaw all too clearly what any de- 
fense on her part would mean in the 
eye of a world which delighted in think- 
ing evil. He felt on his weary shoul- 
ders the burden of defending her 
against herself, heavier than that of try- 
ing to protect Warren Dexter from the 
consequences of his generous madness. 
Her words confirmed the thought. 

“Walter, you’re going to help me 
clear him, aren’t you? You'll stand by 
—him, won’t you?” 

“Yes, of course. 3ut—it looks 
pretty bad, Charlotte. He must have 
done it in a sudden insanity of anger 
at something Layson said about you, 
but all the circumstances point the other 
way, except the one snatch of conver- 
sation the butler heard—a pretty weak 
defense. I—I wish you'd keep out of 
it all you can. You can’t do any good, 
and—well, you’ve fought the world for 
your living long enough to know what 
a foul-minded animal it is. Let me 
do what I can.” 

She stared. 
Warren did it?” 

He opened his eyes blankly. “Why, 
of course. It’s obvious that he did.” 


“You mean you think 
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“And you know him!” Her voice 
fell wearily on the phrase. “I don’t 
understand you men. He’s your friend. 
You've lived in close company with 
him for weeks, just as I have. “Yet, 
on the strength of a few trivial straws 
of seeming evidence, you’re ready to 
believe that he’s a murderer! You 
must have a curious idea of friendship, 
Walter.” 

He was stung to self-vindication. “I 
hate the thought as much as you do— 
probably more, because I can see bet- 
ter than you what it’s going to mean 
to us all. But I’m not blind. I heard 
Dexter wishing he could kill Layson 
—heard him talk about it several times. 
I know how much provocation he had— 
the loss of his bequest, the loss of the 
girl he was expecting to marry, the dis- 
covery that Layson’s furtive enmity was 
driving him out of Pittland—reason 
enough for killing, as most men see 
such things. I know that he came here 
to-night in a reckless, desperate mood. 
I know that he was alone with Layson 
and that Layson added another and 
final provocation to the list during their 
quarrel. I know that nobody saw Lay- 
son alive after Dexter left him. I know 
that no one could have come in after 
Dexter went out, if this butler is tell- 
ing the truth. The door was chain- 
latched on the inside until we came. 
The windows are screened and the 
screens haven’t been touched.” 

“Suppose all that is so, there’s noth- 
ing to justify you in believing that War- 
ren did it. And there’s the strongest 
possible evidence to show that he 
didn’t. Layson was struck from be- 
hind. Isn’t that plain?” 

“Yes. And that’s going to make it 
look worse when we get before the 
jury. It wasn’t a fight; it was plain 
murder.” 

“Exactly. And Layson’s funny lit- 
tle wig is lying on his desk in front of 
him. He must have been very sensi- 
tive about that bald spot, to have kept 


people from finding it out the way he 
did. Do you think he’d have let War- 
ren Dexter see him like that—Warren 
Dexter of all people? He must have 
been sure that he was alone, before he 
took off that toupee.” 

“All the worse for Dexter’s case.” 
Enfield shook his head. ‘Unless the 
wig was shaken off in some sort of 
scuffle before the blow was struck, it 
means that Layson was killed without 
even a chance for self-defense—it takes 
away our hope of proving that the 
thing was done in hot blood, on a provo- 
cation which most men would regard 
sympathetically, and indicates that the 
thing was cowardly as well as premedi- 
tated.” 

“Precisely. Which proves  abso- 
lutely that Warren couldn’t have done 
it. I’m astonished that you shouldn't 
see that instantly. You know him, 
Walter. You surely can’t believe that 
he’s capable of killing his worst enemy 
in that fashion? The thing’s simply 
unthinkable !” 

He smiled, in spite of himself, at 
her reversible logic. The very circum- 
stance which would insure Warren 
Dexter’s conviction of premeditated and 
contemptible murder seemed to her 
proof positive of his innocence. And 
yet, pathetic though it was from a 
sternly legal point of view, the theory 
caught his fancy. Before he could 
frame an answer the bell rang and the 
old servitor admitted the police. 


CHAPTER IV. 
BLIND FAITH. 


BEFORE he had dealt with Larsen 

for five minutes Walter Entield’s 
realization of the hopeless cause to 
which he stood committed was deep- 
ened and strengthened to certainty. 
He had hoped for a dull-wittcd police- 
man, promoted to detective duty 
through influence or seniority, one of 
the square-jawed, pugnacious officers 











whose wits were incapable of anything 
except the aggressively obvious. Such 
a man, certain to jump at the infer- 
ence of Dexter’s guilt, would have been 
careless in confirming a theory so pat- 
ent. “Open-an’-shut,” would have been 
his opinion, and he would have been 
perfunctory, at best, in his investiga- 
tions. But one glance at Olaf Larsen 
dissipated any hope of such density in 
him. 

He came in briskly, an erect, lean fig- 
ure in well-tailored business dress. His 
clean-shaven face had a touch of sun- 
burn, and his wide-set, sea-blue eyes 
were at once calm and shrewd. He in- 
troduced himself with a casual cour- 
tesy, his glance moving deliberately to 
Charlotte Gray with an inquiry so evi- 
dent that Enfield responded to it with- 
out need of a spoken demand. 

“My client, Miss Gray,” he 
“We came to see Mr. Layson.” 

“We came because I had a premoni- 
tion that something was wrong,” in- 
terrupted Charlotte positively, in time 
to prevent the evasion which Enfield’s 
habit of discretion had brought to his 
lips in spite of their agreement to tell 
the simple truth. “I was worried; I 
can't explain.” 

Larsen nodded gravely. “No one has 
ever explained that satisfactorily, Miss 
Gray. Suppose you give me the facts, 
Mr. Enfield, as far as you can and as 
We'll get on faster 


said. 


briefly as possible. 
that way.” 

Enfield told him the story concisely. 
He listened without a sign of interest, 
nodding, however, at the first mention 
Dexter’s name. He ques- 
tioned the butler, whose name, Warbur- 
ton, developed for the first time under 


of Warren 


this interrogation. Walter Enfield was 
amused, inconsequentially, at its gro- 
tesque unfitness for the man who 
owned it. 


“Well, on the face of things it seems 
fairly simple,” said Larsen. “By rule 
of thumb I ought to say that it was per- 
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fectly clear that young Dexter resented 
some reference made by Layson to 
some woman, and killed him in a fit of 
anger growing out of that quarrel. But 
there are some queer things, that you 
may not have noticed, that seem to con- 
tradict that theory. For instance, the 
location of the wound. I’m not a sur- 
gical expert, but I’m fairly certain that 
the coroner’s medical man will tell us 
that that blow was struck from _ be- 
hind, while Layson sat still in his chair. 
That doesn’t look like a quarrel—a 
fight. It looks like something more 
deliberate. And there’s the wig, too— 
I don’t understand how that happens 
to be where it is. A man who wears 
one of those things usually feels 
ashamed of it. It looks——” 

“That’s what I say,’ Charlotte Gray 
cut in quickly. “It’s as plain as can 
be that Mr. Layson thought he was 
alone—didn’t expect to be disturbea 
again to-night—and had taken it off, 
I’ve always heard that they’re uncom- 
fortable things.” 

Larsen surveyed her evenly. “Yes 
I think you’re right. It couldn’t have 
been dislodged by the blow, or it would 
show signs of it. So I’d be tempted 
to say that it was a cold-blooded job.” 

“That’s perfectly self-evident, of 
course.” Charlotte flashed a look of 
triumph at Enfield. “I saw that from 
the first. Mr. Layson wasn’t expecting 
any trouble when he was struck from 
behind. It’s equally apparent that the 
blow killed him almost instantly. 
There wasn’t any struggle.” 

Larsen studied her again. “Was 
young Dexter a particular friend of 
yours, by any chance?” 

Enfield saw her flush faintly, but she 
answered steadily enough: 

“Why, no. I’d known him years 
ago, and I’ve seen a good deal of him 
since he’s been living at Mrs. Denton’s, 
and I had a small investment in his 
company ; but—but T shouldn’t call that 
a very particular degree of friendship.” 
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“No.” Larsen nodded. “Hadn’t lent 
him any money, had you?” 

“Of course not.” The flush deepened. 

“Then it couldn’t have been you Lay- 
son meant when he accused Dexter of 
living on some girl’s money, eh?” 

She hesitated. “Mr. Layson may 
have meant me, because of my invest- 
ment in the company; but, of course, 
there wasn’t any truth in the charge. I 
made the investment as a matter of 
business, with Mr. Enfield’s approval. 
Mr. Dexter didn’t even know that it was 
my money.” 

“T see.” Larsen nodded again. 

Enfield had a sudden fear that he did 
see—too much. But he said nothing. 

The detective continued to study the 
scene of the crime. He examined the 
windows as Enfield had done, searched 
the floor carefully for a_ possible 
weapon, and turned his attention to the 
desk, where the litter of papers lay, 
splashed and sodden with ink. He sep- 
arated them gingerly, avoiding those 
which were completely saturated. Sud- 
denly he glanced up. 

“This might be interesting. Have 
you been over these, either of you?” 

Enfield shook his head. ‘We thought 
it best to touch nothing.” 

“Quite right. Then you haven't 
seen anything of any money, eh?” 

“No.” Enfield scowled. “What have 
you found there?” 

“Just a bank memorandum, evidently 
sent with some currency. Foots up to 
five thousand, mostly in twenties and 
tens. That may help some. May give 
us a robbery motive, if we can find 
that the cash was here to-night.” He 
studied the slip deliberately. “I guess 
we've gone about as far as we can for 
the present. You’d better wait till the 
coroner’s been here. He'll want to 
question you, of course. But you 
needn’t worry about being bothered. 
It’s evident that you aren’t concerned.” 

“I’m awfully glad you found that 


slip,” said Charlotte Gray comfortably, 
“That settles any question there might 
have been in my mind. Not that there 
was very much doubt from the first, of 
course.” 

Larsen looked at her keenly. “You've 
made up your mind, have you?” 

“Yes... Quite.” 

“H’m.” He stroked his chin. “That’s 
funny. I distinctly got the idea that 
you liked the fellow.” 

She started. ‘What fellow?” 

“Why, young Dexter, of 
You spoke as if “ 

“IT do like him. Surely you can’t 
misunderstand that I meant I was glad 
you'd found the evidence that there was 
a lot of money here to-night because 
that means Mr. Layson was killed by 
somebody who wanted to rob him. That 
makes it clear that Mr. Dexter had 
nothing to do with it.” 

“T don’t see that. He was broke, 
wasn’t he? Layson had the money his 
uncle was going to leave him. It all 
fits in.” 

She spread her hands impatiently. 
“Oh, dear! Are all men like that? 
Doesn’t anything matter to you except 
the surface of things? Don’t you ever 
stop to think that the thing to be con- 
sidered in a case like this is the man 
himself? I know Warren Dexter just 
a little, but it’s enough to tell me that 
he isn’t capable of a murder like this 
—a murder in stealthy, cowardly cold 
blood, with a mean robbery as the price 
of it. He might kill a man, conceiv- 
ably, just as any man might kill under 
the proper provocation; but it’s a stark 
impossibility for him to have done this. 
That’s what I meant. The more con- 
temptible and cowardly the crime 
proves, the surer I am that he didn't 
do it.” 

Larsen nodded gravely. “I guess 
you're a pretty particular friend of his, 
after all,” he said dryly. “But we 
don’t go on that kind of reasoning in 
our work. I don’t say young Dexter 


course. 
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did it; but I’m willing to admit it looks 
like it to me right now. 

She argued hotly, in spite of Enfield’ s 
endeavors to turn the course of the con- 
versation to less perilous channels. All 
that she contrived to do was to con- 
vince Olaf Larsen that she was a highly 
biased witness, that probably Layson’s 
insinuation had been founded on fact, 
and that Warren Dexter had killed his 
enemy as much on her account as on 
account of the other provocations and 
incentives which must have prompted 
the deed. 

The same impression plainly reached 
the coroner by the time he had finished 
his own examination. Enfield saw that 
both the officials were inclined to won- 
der whether they ought not to hold 
Charlotte Gray as a material witness. 
It was thanks to him and his connec- 
tion with the impressive firm of Town- 
send, Lane, Harrison & Townsend, 
Pittland’s most correct and impeccable 
legal establishment, that she was _ per- 
mitted to go back with him to Mrs. 
Denton’s respectable roof instead of 
spending what remained of the night 
at police headquarters. But he forbore 
to explain this to her. He listened, with 
what patience he could command, to her 
heated comments on the stupidity of 
the male sex in general and of police 
officials in particular, and contented 
himself with a repeated caution against 
overfree speech. 

As they came in, pausing as boarding- 
house dwellers invariably do at the 
marble-topped table in the hall on which 
awaited their owners, Charlotte 
exclaimed sharply: 

“There’s a note for me from War- 
ren!” 

She tore open a fat envelpoe, ad- 
dressed in hurried pencil, and Enfield 
started as he saw a folded sheaf of new 
bills, wrapped in a single sheet of note 
paper. Charlotte read the message 
aloud: 


letters 


“Dear CuHartorte: I’ve decided that En- 
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field’s right, and I’m leaving town at once. 
I don’t know when I'll get back, but it won’t 
be till I've made good; that’s certain. I’m 
inclosing the eight hundred you put into 
Barrett’s scheme. don’t think he’ll have 
any more trouble, now that I’m out of it, 
but ’ll feel better knowing that you don’t 
stand to lose if he does. Thanks a lot for the 
good intent. My best to Enfield. You’ve 
been a pair of mighty good friends to me. 


Enfield’s last doubt vanished in a blur 
of impatience at the folly which had 
prompted Dexter to waste time in fare- 
wells when every second was beyond 
price, and to leave behind him the final 
touch of damning evidence in the 
money, the eight hundred dollars which 
he could not have secured except from 
George Layson’s desk. 

The girl seemed to feel his unspoken 
thought. She whirled toward him, her 
hands, holding the note and the bills, 
dropping at her sides, her head erect 


and fearless. 
“T suppose you think this clinches the 


case against him, instead of proving 
that it’s perfectly absurd, as, of course, 
it does! I suppose you think that a 
man who’s just committed a cowardly 
murder, and stolen a dead man’s money, 
would stop to pack his bag and write 
farewell notes and pay his debts, when 
he would be sure to know that suspicion 
would fall first on him! Walter, you 
disappoint me horribly. I always re- 
spected your intelligence so much! 
You seem to be incapable of the least 
gleam of understanding now, when 
everything depends on you!” 

“You're taking rather a lot for 
granted,” he evaded carefully. “I 
haven’t your abiding convictions, to be 
sure, but I’m ready to fight to the last 
ditch for Dexter, guilty or innocent. If 
you'll stop to think it oyer, Charlotte, 
you'll realize that an open-minded at- 
titude is much more likely to be help- 
ful to a man in my position than a 
state of mind which refuses to attach 
any importance w hatever to the facts. 
We're not trying this case before a jury 
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of warm-hearted girls individually con- 
vinced that Warren Dexter is incapable 
of harming a fly. We'll have twelve 
men, carefully chosen so that not one 
of them will have the slightest acquaint- 
ance with Dexter or Layson or me, or 
any glimmer of opinion as to Dexter’s 
guilt.” 

“How can anybody tell whether a 
man is guilty of a crime unless he 
knows the man?” she declared hotly. 
“Why, that’s the very beginning of it! 
But it doesn’t matter. Even your mud- 
dling old law can’t convict an innocent 
man. You'll see!” 

“You're right. It can’t. And if Dex- 
ter’s innocent he’ll go free. That’s what 
we've got to find out—and prove.” 

He was tired, and his face and voice 
confessed as much. She seemed sud- 
denly to realize how heavily the strain 
of the night’s events had told upon him; 
her hands went out impulsively to his. 

“You mustn’t mind me when I burst 
out like that, Walter. Underneath I 
know, all the time, what a wonderful 
piece of luck it is for Warren that 
you're his friend. You'll get him off; 
I’m sure of it.” 

“Tl try.” He drew away, freeing 
his hands. It dawned on him suddenly 
that his friendship for Warren Dexter 
was a possession which was likely to 
prove expensive. Messrs. Townsend, 
Lane, Harrison & Townsend did not 
stoop to criminal cases. He foresaw 
that if he undertook to stand fast be- 
hind Warren Dexter his clerkship, 
which represented his single source of 
income, would have to be surrendered. 
It did not greatly matter. He knew 
that he had already lost something in- 
finitely more valuable than the most re- 
splendent legal position conceivable. 

Sleep came slowly to him. In spite 
of himself he clung to a lingering hope 
that the event would clear up 
seemed to be an utterly indisputable 
case against Dexter. Charlotte Gray’s 


what 
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supreme certainty of Dexter’s inno- 
cence, turning each new factor in the 
evidence against him into a proof of 
his guiltlessness, twisting each accus- 
ing fact into a reversed significance, 
carried weight with him in defiance of 
his reason. It did seem incredible that 
Dexter should have committed a cow- 
ardly killing, just as she claimed. It 
seemed hardly more credible that, hav- 
ing yielded to such a contemptible im- 
pulse, he would risk capture by coming 
back to his boarding place and packing 
his belongings. It was hardly believ- 
able that he would wait to write a fare- 
well note, under such conditions, and 
still harder to imagine his deliberately 
adding to the evidence against himself 
by leaving behind him a sum of money 
for which he would certainly have trou- 
ble in offering a convincing explana- 
tion. 

All of these contradictory circum- 
stances, to be sure, were of no legal 
importance. Courts and juries do not 
attach much weight to the line of rea- 
soning which holds that the folly of a 
certain course proves that a suspect 
could not have followed it. It is al- 
most an axiom that criminals are in- 
fallibly fools as well, that their blun- 
ders enable the law to overtake and 
punish them—an axiom borne out by 
the heavy preponderance of actual rec- 
ords. What convinced Charlotte Gray 
that Dexter was innocent would have 
small effect on the hard-headed citi- 
zens who would eventually try him. It 
had, for that matter, rather small in- 
fluence on Walter Enfield himself. 

It did not surprise him, when he 
looked out of his window on a wet, 
misty morning, to observe a_ plain- 
clothes policeman doing a casual sen- 
try go across the street. They would 
watch the boarding house, of course, on 
the chance that Dexter might be fool 
enough to come back again. It struck 
him that there was probably an added 
reason below that thinly masked sur- 
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veillance. They were watching Walter 
Enfield and Charlotte Gray, too. 

The morning papers had the inevi- 
table conception of the affair. They 
unanimously took it for granted that 
Dexter was guilty, and the narratives 
they provided for their readers 
strengthened Enfield’s conviction that 
they were right. He found Charlotte 
Gray engaged at breakfast in a spirited 
controversy with old Mr. Corlear, who 
pompously parroted the newspaper 
opinions as his own, and averred that 
he had always suspected young Dexter 
of being a potential criminal from the 
very first. 

“I never liked the look in his eye,” 
he declared, wagging his head. “I 
thought the first time I saw him that 
he was a bad one. It’s a shame a fel- 
low like that can do so much harm. 
It’ll hurt the place.” 


“Nonsense!” Charlotte’s cheeks 


showed two battle flags of deep pink 


“Even if Mr, Dexter had done it, which 
is perfectly absurd, it wouldn’t have 
anything to do with Mrs. Denton. She 
certainly can’t be blamed.” 

Old Corlear wagged his head again. 
“You're just a young woman,” he an- 
nounced; “you don’t understand these 
things. It’s a censorious world, and a 
man can’t afford to invite scandal. I 
shall have to find other quarters. I 
can’t permit my name to be dragged 
into this disgraceful affair.” 

Glancing about the table, Enfield saw 
the opinion repeated in more than one 
of the faces. A growing exasperation 
seized him. A thoughtless young fool 
like Dexter, yielding to a moment’s red 
rage, had power to spread the penalty 
of his folly to a widening circle of ut- 
terly guiltless people. Already he had 
involved Charlotte herself and Enfield. 
Now poor Mrs, Denton was to suffer— 
to lose patronage she desperately 
needed simply because she had been un- 
lucky enough to rent a room to War- 
ren Dexter! He knew better than to 
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argue the point, as Charlotte did. These 
people couldn’t be blamed for defend- 
ing themselves. If they stayed here 
each one of them would have to offer 
explanations, perhaps suffer inconven- 
ience. The injustice of it all maddened 
him, without impressing him as remedi- 
able. 

He stopped Charlotte’s vigorous de- 
fense of Dexter as soon as he could. 
In the hallway he repeated his previ- 
ous caution against the indiscretion of 
frank speech. She rebelled hotly. 

“I don’t care what people think. If 
Warren’s friends go about looking sly 
and holding their tongues when they 
hear silly fools attacking him, it’s bound 
to hurt him. I 

“You earn your living by teaching in 
a public school,” he reminded her, 
“You'll find that the less you appear 
in the case the better chance you have 
of holding your place. There are plenty 
of fools in the world, as you’re finding 
out. Some of them have children in 
your class. They’ll take a fool’s pleas- 
ure in trying to make trouble for you. 
If you want to help Dexter the first 
thing to do is to keep out of harm’s 
way yourself. Trust my judgment for 
that, at least.” 

He partially convinced her before 
she left for her day’s duty at Number 
Twelve. When he reached his desk at 
the office a stenographer informed him 
that Mr. Townsend, senior, desired his 
presence in the private office. He knew 
what was coming before he found him- 
self facing the old, shrewed man across 
the bare mahogany desk. 

“I see you managed to get yourself 
involved in this distressing affair of 
poor Layson, Enfield.” 

“Yes, sir.” He played the waiting 
game. 

“Well, well, that’s past remedy, of 
course. I can’t blame you, by what I 
read in the newspaper accounts. But 
it’s regrettable, nevertheless. They’ve 
even dragged the firm name into it. I 
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realize that you can’t avoid a certain 
contact with the case, after this unfor- 
tunate beginning, but I needn’t caution 
you to minimize it, Enfield. We—we 
don’t like notoriety in this office.” 

“No, sir.” Enfield accepted a nod of 
dismissal, grateful that it had not been 
necessary to force the quarrel. If they 
never caught Dexter, which was still 
a possibility, the issue need not come 
up. He went back to his work, hop- 
ing persistently that the police machin- 
ery might go wrong, this once. His 
clerkship suited him. He had no de- 
sire to undertake the effort and risk 
of independent practice, and he clung 
to the faint chance that it might be pos- 
sible for him to stay where he was. 

But he scarcely hoped for it, in his 
innermost mind. There wasn’t one 
chance in a thousand that a criminal so 
patently incautions as Warren Dexter 
would succeed in eluding the sort of 
pursuit which inevitably seeks for the 
man-killer. He was measurably star- 
tled, therefore, when Warren Dexter 
walked into his office shortly before 
noon and greeted him without exctte- 
ment. 

“T saw the papers over at Lakeport 
this morning,” he said. “Luckily I’d 
registered under an assumed name or 
they’d have arrested me, I suppose. Of 
course, I caught the first train back, 
and, of course, I came straight to you. 
It’s all rot, but they make out enough 
of a case to need some sort of defense. 
One good thing about it all is that I’ve 
got some money. You'd better keep it 
for me, I suppose.” 

He laid a fat roll of bills on the desk. 
“About forty-one hundred left—after 
paying Charlotte her eight hundred. 
I'll keep the odd change for expenses.” 

“Where—where did get this, 
Dexter ?” 

Dexter laughed shortly. 

“That’s the cream of the joke,” he 
said. “I got it from George Layson 
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CHAPTER V. 


FOR THE DEFENSE. 


ALTER ENFIELD found himself 
beyond the power of speecl, 
The effrontery of the admission was 
enough to paralyze his vocal cords 
without the added provocation involved 
in Dexter’s humorous attitude. At the 
very best of the situation Warren Dex- 
ter stood in more danger than most 
men would care to face. He was the 
last man known to have seen ‘George 
Layson alive; he had quarreled hotly 
with him during that interview; he had 
disappeared immediately afterward; he 
had in his possession a considerable 
amount of money which he admitted 
having obtained from Layson—a man 
notoriously unlikely to part with a 
penny except under compulsion. To 
strengthen this direct evidence there 
was the dual motive in plain sight— 
fot only a struggle for the regard of 
Elise Fanshaw, but the mysterious be- 
quest of Marvin Tarrant’s money. To 
cap it all, Dexter had plainly and fre- 
quently expressed a lively desire to kill 
his enemy. A very dull district attor- 
ney, indeed, could make a water-tight 
case on far less convincing evidence. 

“T suppose you'll want the whole 
story, from the beginning.” Dexter 
crossed his legs and leaned back in his 
chair. 

Enfield straightened the neat pile of 
papers before him and glanced at his 
desk clock. “Just a moment,” he said 
quietly. He rose and went into the 
senior Townsend's office. 

“I’m very sorry to offer my resigna- 
tion, sir.” He made the announcement 
bluntly. 

Mr. Townsend started. The firm had 
not seen fit to evidence any deep ap- 
preciation of Enfield’s unobtrusive serv- 
ices in the salary it paid him, but Town- 
send was far too shrewd to be in any 
doubt as to the value of this crippled 
and obscure clerk to the partnership. 




















He knew to a nicety how many of the 
firm’s legal triumphs were due to En- 
field’s comprehensive knowledge of law 
and case, how far his briefs served the 
trial attorneys in their public endeavors. 

“Nonsense,” he replied “That’s all 
bally rot, you know. We can use you 
to better advantage than anybody else, 
Enfield. I’ve been on the point of mak- 
ing a suitable readjustment of the— 
er—of the matter of your compensa- 
tion——”’ 

“It’s not that, Mr. Townsend. 
I’m obliged to leave you for—” 

“Nonsense. Why, we’ve been think- 
ing of offering you .a partnership; I 
was discussing it only last night with 
my son. You've earned a substantial 
recognition.” 

Enfield’s eyes flamed. A partnership 
in Pittland’s best law firm! Success, 
recognition, the respect of other law- 
yers and laymen alike. The thing he 
had dreamed about timidly in the early 
days of his apprenticeship! But he 
shook his head. 

“I’m very sorry, but you'll recon- 
sider your decision when you know my 
reason for resigning: I’m retained to 
defend Warren Dexter.” 

Townsend stared. “You? But that’s 
more absurd than anything else you’ve 
said. You’ve no criminal experience. 
You’re not a court lawyer. And it 
wouldn’t make any difference if you 
were the cleverest one alive, you 
couldn’t do young Dexter any good. If 
they’ve caught him it’s only a matter of 
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manner changed abruptly. 


send’s 
“We're not begging any one to accept 


a partnership with us. Only, if you’re 
really contemplating this absurdity, I 
must ask you to make it quite clear to 
the press that you have no connection 
with us. We must not be dragged into 
the miserable business in any degree 
whatever.” 

“T should have seen to that without 
your reminder, sir. And I’m very 
grateful for your kindness.” 

“Humph!” Townsend’s grunt seemed 
to end the interview. 

Enfield went back to the comfortable 
little room which had been his, a for- 
lorn sense of homelessness already grip- 
ping him at the thought of leaving it. 
While Dexter waited he removed his 
few personal belongings from his desk. 

“We'll have to go somewhere else 
to discuss this,” he said flatly. “I’m 
leaving the firm. Going to hang out my 
own shingle—at once.” 

“That’s a good idea; this case ought 
to be a big boost for you.” Dexter 
chuckled. ‘When you’ve got me off 
you'll have to hire a couple of huskies 
to keep the crowd in line at your front 
door. I didn’t know you had so much 
business ability, Enfield. You certainly 
moved fast!” 

Enfield offered no objection to this in- 
terpretation. Dexter’s attitude both 
confused and comforted him. A guilty 
man would assuredly not make a joke 
of‘a formidable charge of murder in 
the first degree, and Dexter had come 
back voluntarily to face that charge— 
another item in his favor. They went 
down in the elevator to the basement, 
where a small café offered privacy 
for conversation. 

“Now, if you don’t mind, let’s have 
the facts.” Enfield unfolded some 
sheets of blank paper and inspected the 
point of his pencil. 


Dexter chuckled. “It’s funny how 


they can make out a superficial case 
against me. 


I went up there last night 
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to see Layson at his own request, just 
as I told you. I met him on the street 
and he asked me.” 

“What time?” 

“About five or so. 
exactly.” 

“Tt was long after that when you 
came to Mrs. Denton’s. Where were 
you in the meantime ?” 

Dexter’s face darkened. “I went out 
to see Miss Fanshaw. There’s no need 
of bringing her into this, is there? She 
had nothing to do with it.” 

“We'll do our best to shield her, cer- 
tainly. But you’d better tell me what 
happened there.” 

Dexter frowned. “She—-she broke 
the engagement. Layson had made her 
believe something against me that I 
didn’t understand until I got it from 
him later.’ But she was—well, she 
rubbed it in pretty hard.” 

“I see. And when you saw Layson 
—he was alone, I suppose?” 

“Yes. Why?” 

“No matter. Go on.” 

“T was feeling pretty ugly, of course. 
I went for him hot and heavy—on what 
he’d told Elise about me, I mean. He 
didn’t make any bones about admitting 
it. He put up a pretty good bluff at 
believing it himself. It was—you 
meant well enough, Enfield, when you 
let Charlotte put some money into the 
company, but you sure made trouble 
for us all. He claimed to believe that 
—that I'd persuaded her into doing it; 
that—that I was living on what money 
I could wheedle out of her.” 

“That checks up with what the but- 
ler claims to have heard. You pro- 
ceeded, of course, to offer to wring his 
neck.” 

“Just about. Who wouldn’t have? 
He climbed down, too. I could see that 
he was scared. Said of course he might 
have been mistaken in his deductions, 
and soon. Then he got down to busi- 
ness. He said there wasn’t room for us 
both in Pittland. He didn’t make any 
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more pretense of loving me like an un- 
cle; admitted he was out to do me, and 
showed me how he’d backcapped me be- 
fore. He was cool about it.” 

“Yes. And he proposed 

“That I get out and live somewhere 
else. It made me want to laugh. I 
could see that he didn’t know about 
Elise.” Dexter’s face clouded again. 
“T ought to make it clear to you that 
—that the break up there was abso- 
lutely final. She—she said some things 
that—that a fellow couldn’t forget. It 
—it sort of woke me up. I—I'd be- 
gun to get over being angry at Dexter 
for spoiling my chance of marrying 
her. Gad, Enfield, I was almost sorry 
for him, laying his clever little schemes 
to get her himself!” 

“That’s something gained, at least.” 
Enfield nodded. “You realize that that 
lady isn’t 4 

“T’ve got my eyes open, all right,” 
Dexter replied. “But Layson didn’t 
know. And I could see that he was 
worried about my being in Pittland and 
seeing her regularly. So I let him hold 
onto the idea. Finally he offered a 
compromise: If I’d agree to get out of 
town and stay out, he’d let up on me 
and pay me something of uncle Mar- 
vin’s money, too. He had evidently 
thought it all out beforehand. Had the 
bills right in his desk and showed ’em 
to me. The clever scamp had even 
taken pains to get small bills—to make 
it look bigger. It was just so much 
velvet for me, of course. I’d made up 
my mind to duck, anyway, you see. So 
it suited me to get paid for doing it— 
especially with Layson’s money. I took 
him up. He gave me the bills and I 
went home, packed up, and caught the 
ten-fifty over to Lakeport.” 

“And the assumed name? 
der the sun made you——” 

“Well, it struck me that Layson was 
pretty apt to break any promises he 
might make. I tell you, Enfield, I was 
sick of having him on my trail. It 
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wasn’t just on my account—when he 
went after me he was likely to hit other 
people, like poor Tim Barrett and 
Charlotte and you. So I got the idea 
of changing my name and starting all 
over again. It was lucky, too, for 
they’d surely have pinched me over 
there this morning if they’d known who 
I was.” 

“Lucky! Don’t you see that it’s go- 
ing to make things a hundred times 
worse for us?” Enfield’s patience gave 
out. “You don’t realize that you’re in 
deadly danger.” 

“Rats! I didn’t lay a finger on him.” 

“But the law makes mistakes some- 
times, just like the men who made it 
and the men who administer it. You’re 
very badly in error if you think inno- 
cence in itself is an infallable protec- 
tion.” 

“But I don’t even have to prove I’m 
innocent; they’ve got to prove I’m 
guilty. And they can’t—because I’m 
not. You can’t prove a lie.” 

“Well, we'll hope so, at least. Now 
the best thing for you to do is go down 
to police headquarters and surrender. 
Don’t talk to reporters or anybody else. 
Just say you’ve read the papers and 
want the police to know that you’re not 
hiding or running away. that 
you're innocent and that you not only 
accept but demand the fullest possible 
investigation. But don’t say any more 
than that. I guess I’d better go with 
you. 

“Will they lock me up?” 

“Yes; they’ll be bound to. That can’t 
be helped. Murder’s not a bailable of- 
fense.” 

“I hate that. 

“I certainly do. 
sible course.” 

“All right. 
absolutely.” 


Say 


But if you say so——” 


It’s the only pos- 


I’m leaving it to you— 
Dexter rose. 

Enfield limped beside him to head- 
quarters, where, to the blank astonish- 
ment of several police officers and of- 
ficials, he formally surrendered his cli- 
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ent to the custody of the law. The for- 
malities were exceedingly brief. <A 
bench warrant was hurriedly secured, 
and Dexter was led out of sight toward 
the detention cells. As Enfield hob- 
bled out he overheard a snatch of con- 
versation between two of the newspaper 
men, hurrying back to write their his- 
tory of the unexpected development. 

“Well, that’s about the worst piece 
of stupidity I ever bumped into,” said 
one, raking a match along the stone 
of the outer wall. “Dexter’s just com- 
mitting suicide.” 

“Tle’s only a boob,” said the other. 
“It’s his lawyer that ought to get the 
medal. Might just as well strap the 
fool into the chair with his own hands.” 

“That’s right. Mighty queer. En- 
field, too. Say, Phil, maybe there’s 
something underneath. Enfield was up 
there last night with that Gray girl. 
How about it? Maybe it suits his book 
to get Dexter where he’s not likely to 
be dangerous, eh?” 

They passed out of Enfield’s hear- 
ing, but the chance speculation struck 
him like a blow. Was there any glim- 
mer of truth in it? Was he really not 
reconciled—without admitting it to 
himself—to Dexter’s present where- 
abouts? Was he perfectly sincere in 
his hope to secure an acquittal? Did 
he really believe, for that matter, that 
Dexter deserved one? 

The thought followed him as he ar- 
ranged hurriedly for a tiny office and 
contracted for a desk and chair and 
bookcase to furnish it. Warren Dex- 
ter did not act like a guilty man, to be 
sure. But who could say how a guilty 
man would act, under such circum- 
stances? After all, wasn’t it self-evi- 
dent that Dexter had done the killing? 
What other explanation could cover all 
the circumstances ? 

The details of opening and equipping 
his office kept him busy till mid-after- 
noon. He was superintending the in- 
stallation of his furniture when Char- 
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lotte Gray came in. She waited till the 
movers had accepted their tips and de- 
parted. Then, quite calmly, she uttered 
the half reproach for which Enfield 
had been preparing himself ever since 
he had watched Warren Dexter led 
away to the cells. 

“You’ve assumed a pretty heavy re- 
sponsibility, Walter. It’s your advice 
that has put him into the hands of the 
police. That means that—that you’ve 
got to get him safely out again.” 

“Tt was the only possible thing to 
do,” he said weakly. ‘If he hadn’t sur- 
rendered r 

“Perhaps. But it doesn’t alter the 
fact that you’ve made yourself respon- 
sible for his life.” 

“T’'ll do my best for him,” he declared, 
conscious that his tone wanted convic- 
tion. “You’ve seen him, have you?” 

“Yes. The district attorney gave me 
an order. He was very nice about it. 
I’'d have come to you first, but I 
couldn’t find where you’d gone. I had 
a long talk with Warren. He’s—he’s 
very sure of you, Walter.” 

“T’ll do my best,” he repeated. “If 
he’s innocent we'll prove it, somehow.” 

“Tf!” She opened her eyes. “Do 
you mean to imply that you don’t know 
he didn’t do it?” 

He spread his hands wearily. “How 
can I know? I haven’t your capacity 
for blind faith.” 

She straightened. “Blind faith! 
What about blind doubt? Isn’t your 
disbelief blinder than my belief in him? 
You mustn’t take that view, Walter— 
you mustn’t! If you don’t believe in 
him, we’ll have to find some one who 
does.” 

“If you think that would be _ bet- 
ter He stiffened at the implica- 
tion. 

She dropped an earnest hand-on his 
sleeve. ‘Don’t, please. We’re the only 
people who can help him. We mustn’t 
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“All right.” He glanced at his watch. 
“We're due at the inquest in twenty 
minutes. What are we going to say?” 

“Why, the truth,.of course.” 

He shook his head doubtfully. “I 
don’t know. If we knew the whole 
truth you'd be right, but we know only 
a little of it. And half truths are the 
hardest of all lies to fight.” 

She clung to her position. ‘We've 
got to tell everything we can. There’s 
no other way out of it. Besides, we 
told Mr. Larson, last night us 

“Yes.” He was very, very tired, and 
his knee hurt him. 

They went out together in moody si- 
lence. 





The coroner’s jury, after hearing 
their testimony and Warburton’s and 
Larsen’s, after paying due heed to the 
story which Warren Dexter told them 
and the statements of McFarren and 
Worrell, solemnly agreed on a verdict 
to the effect that George Layson had 
come to his death at the hands of War- 
ren Dexter, 

“That was to be expected, of 
course.” Enfield tried to pacify Char- 
lotte Gray’s outraged comments on this 
miscarriage of justice. “It doesn’t 
mean anything.” 

“Tt means that we’ve got to prove he’s 
innocent, instead of the State’s proving 
he’s guilty,” she declared hotly. “If 
those stupid jurors found him guilty on 
that flimsy evidence, twelve other sim- 
1 do it again at the real 


pletons wil 
trial.” 

He shook his head. “No. This ver- 
dict only means that the cqroner’s jury 
found evidence enough to warrant hold- 
ing him for a thorough trial. You 
mustn't take it too seriously. After 
all, the circumstances certainly point 
to him, you know.” 

“They don’t; they show he had a 
chance to do it.” 

“Yes, and some pretty strong rea- 
sons ig 




















She waved the correction away im- 
patiently. “Nonsense! If everybody 
who had reason to hate or fear George 
Layson was to be charged with killing 
him they’d have to enlarge the prison! 
He had more enemies than any other 
man in Pittland.” 

He shut his lips on a remark remind- 
ing her that none of those other ene- 
mies had been with Layson at the time 
of his death, that none of them had 
been heard quarreling bitterly with him, 
that none had outspokenly threatened, 
again and again, to take his life, that 
none except Warren Dexter had run 
away from the scene of the killing 
with five thousand dollars of Layson’s 
money in his keeping. The net result 
of the inquest, so far as Enfield was 
concerned, had been to strengthen his 
dawning belief that Warren Dexter was 
guilty, and that the man’s insouciant 
air was merely an excellent pretense 
of innocence. But he knew better than 
to say so to Charlotte Gray. 

“Why didn’t they call Elise Fanshaw, 
I wonder?” She seemed to speak 
rather to herself than to him. “She 
ought to have been there—the whole 
thing’s her fault.” 

“Her father has a good deal of in- 
fluence, I think.” He spoke wearily. 
As usual, it was the innocent who would 
suffer, the guilty who would escape. 
He and Charlotte Gray would pay 
dearly—had already begun to pay, in- 
deed—for their p with War- 
Elise Fanshaw, who was 
responsible for the whole affair, would 
probably be kept out of the case alto- 
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she? You don’t think she was present 
at the killing, do you?” 

“Of course not. But she knows 
Warren better than any of us; she was 
engaged to marry him.” 

“That’s not evidence,” he objected 
quietly. 

“Well, then, no evidence ought to be 
considered,” she declared. “I’ve read 
about character witnesses, too. I don’t 
see why she couldn’t tell the jury what 
she knows about Warren—just as you 
and I will.” 

“She can. But 

She shook her head stubbornly and 
was silent. It was after they had fin- 
ished a depressing dinner at Mrs. Den- 
ton’s—where the vacant places at the 
tables demonstrated that old Corlear 
had carried out his intention of mov- 
ing at once and had influenced several 
other boarders to follow his example 
—that she announced a new decision. 

“Let’s go and see her—Elise Fan- 
shaw. We ought to find out what she 
knows, anyway.” 

He saw no sound reason against this 
course. But he accompanied her un- 
willingly, and was not surprised when 
the suave footman at the Fanshaw door 
attempted to convince them that Miss 
Fanshaw was irrevocably invisible. It 
was Charlotte who overcame the mian’s 
reluctance and practically forced an 
entrance. Jt was her level insistence 
which finally brought Elise herself, be- 
comingly distrait, down to the gilt-and- 
plaster library to face them both. He 
saw at a glance that the two women 
hated each other instinctively and re- 
lentlessly. 

“We've come to find out how we can 
all help to get Warren Dexter out of 
ible trouble, Miss Fanshaw.” 
Charlotte spoke “We—I— 
felt that you could help us a great deal.” 

Elise stiffened. “I have nothing to 
declared. “TI refuse 
1é case; it has noth- 
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Charlotte Gray argued the point pa- 
tiently, but Enfield saw that her eyes 
were dangerously alight. At length her 
exasperation overcaine the remnants of 
her diplomacy. 

“You seem to think that you are at 
liberty to do as you please, Miss Fan- 
shaw. Don’t you know that you can 
be compelled to testify if Mr. Enfield 
chooses to ask for a subpeena?” 

The girl’s face hardened. ‘He'd bet- 
ter not!” she replied. “If he wants to 
get Warren Dexter clear he’d better 
keep me out of the case as much as he 
possibly can. I’d have to testify against 
him if I said anything. The very last 
thing he said before he left me was a 
threat to kill Mr. Layson. He said it 
in. just so many words—and he went 
straight down there and did it! That’s 
why I wasn’t at the inquest. I made 
my father fix things so that they 
wouldn’t call me. I don’t want to tes- 
tify against him—in spite of the mis- 
erable way he’s treated me.” 

Charlotte Gray rose without address- 
ing her. “I think we’re wasting our 
time here, Walter.” She swept out, 
her face a study in contempt. 

When they were on the street again 
she turned to him, her hands and arms 
rigid at her sides. “I’d almost believe 
she did it herself,” she said slowly. “A 
woman like that would r 

“Don’t be silly, Charlotte. 
appealing, I admit ; but 

She stamped her foot. “Oh, why are 
men so stupid? Warren and Mr. Lay- 
son were both blind enough to think 
they loved that woman! The coroner 
and his jury are so dull that they think 
Warren could be a murderer! Even 
you, Walter She stopped short. 
“Tt’s about time women took things into 
their own hands. Even that girl knows 
Warren didn’t do it, as well as I do.” 

He said nothing. They walked a 
square in silence. Then she turned 
again. 

“We've got to begin at the begin- 
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ning. We can’t prove Warren didn’t 
do it unless we prove that somebody 
else did. We've got to do the police’s 
work for them if we’re going to save 
Warren from their stupidity.” 

“That’s very near the truth,” he ad- 
mitted. ‘Unless we can show pretty 
strong evidence that another person had 
as much chance and incentive as Dexter 
he might be convicted on the testimony 
already in sight. I don’t see x 

“Neither do I[—yet. But why doesn’t 
somebody investigate that old butler? 
It all depends on his testimony. He 
says he latched the door after Warren 
left, and that nobody else came or went 
until we got there. He might easily 
have lied. He might have let in the 
real murderer and let him out again. 
Or he might have done the murder him- 
self. Nobody seems to think of that.” 

He nodded, his brows gathering. 
“You're right enough, The trouble is 
that we can’t show any motive for the 
butler. The prosecution can show two 
or three for Dexter.” 

“T don’t say that it had to be the 
butler. I only say that he’s one man 
who could have done it quite as easily 
as Warren could have. And there are 
any number of other possibilities. One 
of them is the right answer. The only 
thing I’m sure of—is that Warren 
didn’t do it.” 

He shrugged his shoulders.  Cer- 
tainty was steadily deepening in him 
that Dexter had done it. The girl’s 
blind faith in him was touching, of 
course, but 

Her words came back to him. “What 
about blind doubt?” After all, was his 
skepticism any more enlightened than 
her trust? He felt as if he groped, 
blindfolded, through a maze of contra- 
dictions. 

“T—I keep feeling as if the answer 
were right before me,” she went on 
slowly. “It’s queer. It seems as if 
we both ought to see something that 
would clear up the whole mystery— 











Can’t you 


something in plain sight. 
we're 


think—isn’t there something 
overlooking ?” 

He shook his head. And yet, as she 
spoke, he was queerly conscious of the 
very feeling she described. 


CHAPTER VI. 
OLAF LARSEN, 


ALTER ENFIELD looked star- 
tled. It was barely two o’clock 

and the afternoon session at Number 
Twelve lasted, he knew, until three. 
The sight of Charlotte Gray in his of- 
fice at this hour puzzled and disturbed 
She seemed to read his thought. 
she said 
One was 


him. 
“I resigned this morning,” 
cheerfully. ‘Two reasons: 
that I’m going to need all my time to 
work on this case, and the other—well, 
I imagine they’d have spared me the 
trouble if I hadn’t been quick about it. 
Some of the parents have been com- 
plaining, it seems. It doesn’t matter; 
I can get along on what I’ve saved for 
a long time, and [’ll go into something 
else when we've cleared up this mys- 


tery. I wasn’t ever meant for a 
teacher, anyway.” 
He frowned. Warren Dexter’s 


friends were paying rather steeply for 
their friendship. But he made no pro- 


test. Charlotte removed her gloves de- 
liberately and consulted her wrist 
watch. 

“I’ve got an appointment at two- 


thirty,” she remarked. “I thought you 


wouldn’t mind if I used your office 
tor it.” 

“Who?” He was disturbed by her 
tone. There was something like mis- 


chief in it. 

She twinkled merrily at the change 
“[’m not going to tell you. 
#71 ° 
It'll surprise you all the mo: 
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in his face 
when he 
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But I’ve thought it al 
He tried to shake this decision, with- 
out success. She debated the case with 
him, repeating her confident certainty 
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of Dexter’s innocence until he was al- 
most prodded into taking the opposite 
side. He was amazed when his door 
opened to reveal Olaf Larsen. Char- 
lotte Gray’s greeting informed him that 
this was the caller she expected. He 
stared stupidly as Larsen came in and 
accepted her friendly gesture toward 
the single remaining chair. 

“Mr. Larsen, we've decided to put 
our cards on the table,” she said. “We 
realize that if we’re going to get Mr. 
Dexter free we've got to find the real 
culprit. That’s properly your work, of 
course. So, after all, we’re on the same 
side of the case. Why don’t we join 
forces and work together, instead of 
fighting each other ?” 

Enfield could only blink his amaze- 
ment. This was past all belief. To in- 
vite Larsen into the councils of the de- 
fense was exactly as intelligent as to 
ask the hounds into the confidence of 
tle fox. Before he could find words in 
which to reject the absurd proposal with 
sufficient emphasis, Larsen added to his 
bewilderment by his response. 

“That’s rather out of the ordinary, 
Miss Gray, but there’s good deal of 
sense in it. You’ve put your finger on 
the biggest flaw in our criminal pro- 
cedure—to my way of thinking. Of 
course, we can’t expect Mr. Enfield to 
agree with us. He’s a lawyer, and most 
of them are too steeped in veneration 
for established precedent to take an un- 
biased view. But I think you’re quite 
right. We're really on the same side— 
just as all honest people ought to be. 
We want crime punished; we want no 


innocent man injured. So we’vea com- 


mon object, at least.” 

“But you're obliged to do all you 
can to convict Dexter—and my duty is 
to get him off if I possibly can,” pro- 
tested Enfield, aghast at this heresy. 
“It’s all very well to theorize in the ab- 
but we’re dealing with a con- 
crete situation, not a theory.” 

“Tt’s not all theory with me,” said 
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Larsen coolly. “You see, I’m a Nor- 
wegian by descent. And I’ve spent a 
good bit of time over there with my fa- 
thers people. They manage crime on 
exactly the basis’ Miss Gray is propos- 
ing. A criminal—or a suspect, rather 
—is tried by three judges, each of 
whom is acting both for the defense 
and the prosecution, so to speak. The 
court hasn’t any object under the sun 
except to discover the truth and act ac- 
cordingly. There isn’t any chess game 
between a biased prosecution and an 
equally prejudiced defense. It’s a 
straightforward effort to uncover the 
truth, whatever it may be, and the 
judges are under a solemn obligation to 
protect the innocent even at the risk of 
aiding the guilty. We've got the same 
theory over here, of course, but our 
system doesn’t let it work. The prose- 
cutor has all the power of the State be- 
hind him, unlimited money, the tre- 
mendous strength of the police to line 
up testimony, and a hundred lesser ad- 
vantages. The defense may have twice 
as much money, in some cases—like the 
Blake trials, for instance, where an ob- 
viously guilty man finally escaped sim- 
ply because he had a longer pocketbook 
than the State—or it may have noth- 
ing at all, as happened the other day in 
the Donohue case, where the defendant 
was assigned a fledgling lawyer and 
hadn’t a cent to help him with. I sup- 
pose I’d lose my job if I said so in 
public, but I don’t mind admitting that 
it’s a poor system.” 

During this long speech Walter En- 
field sat still and stared. Olaf Larsen 
was a new experience to him. The 
man’s diction proclaimed a degree of 
education far superior to that of the 
cleverest detective he had ever met 
or heard of. His tone and manner, 
like his dress, had the unmistakable 
stamp of gentility. Moreover, the un- 
thinkable heresy he uttered against the 
sacred majesty of the code had an in- 
sidiously plausible sound, in spite of 
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Enfield’s abiding respect for the line 
and letter of the law. 

Charlotte Gray’s eyes gleamed. 
“Splendid, Mr. Larsen! That’s exactly 
how I’ve felt ever since I heard that 
inquest yesterday. It wasn’t an attempt 
to discover the truth; it was just a kind 
of game—the law on one side, trying 
to convict a man, guilty or innocent; 
and the defense on the other, trying to 
get him off, innocent or guilty. I—I 
just knew we could count on you to 
help us.” 

Larsen smiled faintly, showing very 
white, perfect teeth. “I’m afraid that’s 
going too fast and far, Miss Gray. 
I’m not in either camp, altogether. I’m 
on the side of justice, that’s all. If 
Dexter’s guilty I'll do everything I can 
to convict him—and, without boasting, 
I think I shall be able to do it. If he’s 
innocent you and Mr. Enfield won't 
work any harder than I will to see that 
the jury say so—if it comes to a jury 
at all. But you mustn’t assume that 
I’m unqualifiedly with you. Frankly, 
it looks to me as if he must have done 
the job, although there are some things 
which throw a strong doubt on it.” 

Enfield struck in quickly, before the 
girl could answer: “Which leaves us 
exactly where we were. You're nec- 
essarily against us.” 

“Not at all!” Charlotte Gray inter- 
rupted him eagerly. “I couldn’t ask for 
anything better than what Mr. Larsen’s 
said. He’s not with us, because he 
doesn’t know Warren as we do; but 
he’s not blindly against us, either. And, 
as he’s pointed out, he’s got a tremen- 
dous advantage over us; he has the 
whole power of the law and the po- 
lice behind him. He can interview all 
the witnesses—arrest them if he wants 
to. He can examine the scene of the 
crime whenever he pleases. He has ac- 
cess to information we can’t possibly 
hope to get until it’s brought out at the 
trial. I’m going to propose a—a part- 
nership. We’ll put our information be- 
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fore him, fully and frankly, if he’ll do 
as much for us. We'll hide nothing, 
however damaging it may be to our 
case, if he’ll give us the defensive in- 
formation which the district attorney 
would be careful to suppress. We've 
got nothing to fear from the truth; 
we've got to be afraid of half facts and 
clever lies, but nothing else.” 

Larsen’s face lightened. ‘“That’s re- 
freshing. I should be very glad to en- 
ter such a bargain, provided it is agreed 
between us that no whisper of it shall 
leak out. I should lose my place in- 
stantly if it were known—and I have 
reasons for wanting to keep it.” 

“T’ll be no party to any such con- 
tract,” declared Enfield. “The thing’s 
absolutely opposed to all sound law and 
practice. What they do in Sweden P 

“TI beg pardon—Norway, if you don’t 
mind.” Larsen flushed faintly and his 
eyes chilled. “It’s absurd, of course, 
but we Norwegians don’t care to be 
confused with our neighbors. As you 
say, the arrangement is not in coim- 
plete accord with the current criminal 
practice in America, although it is ex- 
actly in line with the basic theory of all 
sound law. I was charmed to find an- 
other person who held the same view 
as mine, but I scarcely expected to find 
you in agreement with either of us.” 
He rose, 

Charlotte Gray stopped him with a 
gesture. “Tt doesn’t matter what Mr. 
Enfield thinks,” she said bluntly. “T’ll 
make the bargain on your terms. I’ve 
left my position and I’m giving all my 
time to the case. I’ve had no practical 
experience in detective work, but I think 
[ might do well at it. I suppose every- 
body thinks that. If you care to go 
on with it, with me, I’ll play fair.” 

She held out her hand. Larsen’s sea- 
blue eye surveyed her steadily for a 
perceptible pause. Then, quite simply, 
he accepted the pledge. Enfield wagged 
his head. 


“T’ve thrown up my place just to take 
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hold of this case,” he declared. “It 
looked hopeless enough then; this set- 
tles it. When the hare takes to run- 
ning with the hounds the hunt’s over!” 

Charlotte Gray smiled at him, “Ex- 
actly. And what we all want, in this 
case, is the exact opposite of a hunt. 
We want the truth—not a_ victim. 
Somehow, I think Mr. Larsen and I 
will get just that.” 

She turned to Larsen. ‘To begin 
with, I can give you one damaging bit 
of evidence that we’ve found. Miss 
Fanshaw refused to testify at the in- 
quest because she would have been 
obliged to strengthen the case against 
Mr. Dexter. It seems, according to her 
statement, that he threatened to kill Mr. 
Layson.” 

He nodded. “We knew all about 
that. If we’d needed her evidence we’d 
have called her, in spite of her father’s 
pull at city hall. But we could estab- 
lish the threats well enough without 
her. Anything else?” 

“Charlotte! Do you want to send 
Dexter to the chair?’ Enfield’s pa- 
tience evaporated suddenly. ‘“You’re 
doing your best to do it!” 

She flashed a tolerant smile at him, 
“You aren’t a very good judge of char- 
acter, Walter.” To Larsen she added: 
“Mr. Enfield is half convinced that his 
client is guilty. It’s not surprising that 
he should suspect you of double-deal- 
ing.” 

Larsen laughed outright. ‘“Excel- 
lent. I'll pay for it with this: The 
single thing which inclines me to doubt 
Dexter’s guilt is instinct. He doesn’t 


impress me as the criminal type. So 


, 


I’m at one with you there.’ 

She beamed. “That’s the most im- 
portant thing of all. If you feel that 
now, when you scarcely him, 
you'll be sure of it when you're bet- 
ter acquainted with him. He might 
possibly kill a man in an open, hon- 
est quarrel—a hand-to-hand fight. But 
he couldn’t conceivably sneak up be- 


know 
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hind an unsuspecting victim and hit 
him without warning. You'll realize 
that when you know him as I do.” 

Larsen nodded. He spoke dryly. “I 
begin to believe that Mr. Warren Dex- 
ter is not so uniformly unlucky as he 
seems. I'll admit that I am strongly 
inclined to agree with your position. 
He’s not a coward—and the man who 
killed Layson was certainly that.” 

“There!” She threw her hands wide 
in a gesture of triumph. “I knew it! 
Now all we’ve got to do is to find the 
man who really did it—and prove that 
he did it!” 

“All!” Enfield loaded a weight of 
sarcasm on the echoed monosyllable. 
“You talk as if it was the easiest thing 
in the world, Charlotte!” 

“It’s going to be,” she declared al- 
most gayly. “We've got Mr. Larsen 
on our side, in spite of himself, and be- 
tween us we can do miracles. You put 
it exactly, Walter, when you said 
that when the hare and the hounds run 
together there’s no hunt. The law and 
the defense are on the same side of this 
case now. We're simply bound to win 
it.” 

Larsen chuckled. “I was right. Mr. 
Dexter’s about the luckiest young man 
I’ve met,” he said. 

Charlotte flushed. “I heard you say 
that the first time. Please don’t say it 
again. I’m his friend—and proud to 
say so, but—but ws 

“T beg your pardon.” Larsen re- 
vealed a fine, gentle courtesy. ‘Please 
construe my remark to imply only that 
a man who has a friend so loyal as you 
show yourself to be is exceptionally 
lucky. To change the topic, suppose 
we come back to our exchange. Have 
you anything else to offer?” 

“The butler?” She tilted her head 
speculatively. 

He gestured an emphatic negative. 
“Absolutely nothing to that. He'd been 
with Layson for sixteen years. All the 
evidence shows that he was honestly 











attached to him. Besides, he’s prac- 
tically incapable of striking a blow that 
would fracture a skull. I’ve had two 
doctors look him over, and they say he’s 
so crippled with rheumatism that he 
couldn’t lift his arm above the level of 
his shoulder. We can leave him out 
OF 1." 

“Personally, yes; but he might have 
helped the real murderer to get in and 
out of o 

“That’s conceivable. I’ve already 
sounded him carefully along that line. 
We've got him locked up, and if he 
knows anything he’ll talk before the 
trial. He’s rather scared.” 

She looked thoughtful. “It’s fool- 
ish, I suppose, but I keep feeling as if 
the answer was right in plain sight. | 
can’t help thinking that if I’d only open 
my eyes I'd see it. There’s ' 

Larsen bowed gravely. “You're ab- 
solutely right. We’re all overlooking 
what might be called the keystone of 
the truth. I feel that myself. Whether 
it will simply complete the case against 
Dexter or completely clear him, I don’t 
venture to say. But I have what might 
be called a premonition that it will do 
one or the other.” 

Enfield repressed a temptation to 
laugh. Detectives who dealt in premo- 
nitions and collaborated with their 
sworn enemies were not in the least in 
line with his fixed conceptions of the 
craft. His distrust of Olaf Larsen 
solidified as he saw Charlotte Gray’s 
increasing tendency to like the man and 
to put faith in his smooth, gentleman- 
like talk. 

Larsen sat for a few minutes, chat- 
ting easily with the girl. When he rose 
to take his leave she stopped him. 

“You'd better take a note of my ad- 
dress and telephone number,” she sug- 
gested. “You can always reach me 
through Mr. Enfield, of course, but 
after business hours you’d better com- 
municate with Mrs. Denton’s, on North 
Diamond Street.” 
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He smiled faintly. “I have the ad- 
dress, thanks.” 

Enfield understood. It wasn’t likely 
that this man had overlooked the house 
in which Dexter had lived, any more 
than that he had neglected to inform 
himself about the two who had been 
closest to that young gentleman dur- 
ing his residence there. 

“And I can find you?” The girl’s 
rising inflection reminded Larsen of his 
omission to reciprocate. 

Oddly enough, he seemed to hesitate 
a moment. “I’m always in touch with 
police headquarters,” he said slowly. 
“You'd be sure to reach me through 
them.” 

She shook her head. ‘Police head- 
quarters mustn’t know too much about 
this—this partnership arrangement. 
I’ve heard that telephone switchboards 
leak a good deal—even down there.” 

He frowned. Then, as if reaching a 
sudden decision, he wrote a line or two 
on a card and handed it to her. En- 
field saw her brows rise. 

Larsen spoke quickly. “Please re- 
eard that as confidential. I don’t care 
very much about mixing my business 
affairs with my strictly personal con- 
cerns.” He smiled and went out. 

Enfield was on the point of express- 
pent-up disapproval of the 
topsy-turvy scheme in which the girl 
had involyed him when she handed him 
the card. 
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He scowled. “The whole — 


moonshine madness, Charlotte. ou 
ought to know, by this time, that the 
police will stop at nothing. This fel- 
low’s laughing at you right now. 
Everything you tell him will help to 
convict Dexter—and he’ll be precious 
that nothing he tells you will 
I never heard of such 


careful 
do us any good. 
a fantastic-——” 

“It’s time you did, then.” She 
folded the card carefully and dropped 
it into her handbag. ‘You're as bad 
a judge of character in Mr. Larsen’s 
case as you are in Warren Dexter’s. 
Now, if you don’t mind, I'll trot along. 
I’ve got ever so much to do. T’ll see 
you at dinner. If Mr. Larsen tele- 
phones, meanwhile, take the message 
for me, won’t you?” 

Without waiting for his answer, she 
slipped away. He wasted ten minutes 
on vain regrets before he returned to 
his hopeless study of the facts in the 
case of The People against Warren 
Dexter. 

He had a long and futile conference 
with his client later in the afternoon,, 
Confinement had perceptibly subdued 
Warren Dexter’s confidence. He was 
plainly beginning to realize the gravity 
of the situation, to feel the suffocating 
effect of walls and bars about him, the 
descent of terror at his helplessness. 
But he could add nothing to his earlier 
story. He had one suggestion which 
justified the interview, however. 

“What about 
money ?” 

“What money?” 
zled. 
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are you doing the 
he demanded 
Enfield was puz- 
\Why, my money—uncle Marvin 
Tarrant’s. It’s mine now, isn’t it? Lay- 
certainly dead, and the will pro- 
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You'll be able to spend as much as we 
need to give you the best defense ob- 
tainable. Why not retain a regular 
lawyer—I’m only a clerk, you know. I 
would have done my best for you, when 
I thought you couldn’t hire a better 
man, but there’s no reason on earth 
why you shouldn’t——” 

“Nothing doing.” Dexter spoke em- 
phatically. “I’m satisfied. I’d rather 
have a friend like you handling my case 
than the cleverest jury lawyer on earth, 
to whom I’d be nothing but another 
client. You'll put your heart into it; 
another man would just earn his fee.” 

Enfield departed, a little shamed. 
Dexter’s faith in him was something 
like Charlotte Gray’s implicit trust in 
Dexter himself. His conscience told 
him that he did not deserve it. In his 
heart he believed that Dexter was 
guilty, but he shut his teeth firmly as 
he limped away. 

“Tl get him off, anyway,” he said. 
“With all that money behind us, any- 
thing’s possible.” 

He set in motion the legal steps nec- 
essary to compel the trustees of Mar- 
vin Tarrant’s estate to pay the income 
to Warren Dexter, anticipating no diffi- 
culty in accomplishing the purpose. 
And he went home to his dinner con- 
siderably cheered by this minor prog- 
ress. 

Charlotte Gray tapped at his door 
just as he was ready to go downstairs 
to the dining room. He found her very 
pale, her eyes wide and visibly touched 
with something very like fear. 

“Did you ever see this before, Wal- 
ter?’ She extended one hand, shak- 
ing a little. 

He stared at a heavy bronze statu- 
ette, a figure of a naiad, cast in imi- 
tation of old Italian sculpture. It was 
perhaps six inches in height, with a 
pedestal or base hexagonal in shape. 
He stared at it, wondering at her ex- 
citement over something so common- 
place. 
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He reached out as if 
to take the figure from her, but she 
drew it back quickly. 

“Better not touch it with your bare 


“No; why?” 


” 


fingers,” she said quietly. He noticed 
now that she held it carefully so that 
her hand was protected from contact 
with its surface by a handkerchief. 

“T just found it in Warren’s old 
room,” she said. “It was under the 
edge of his bureau, where they must 
have missed it when they searched the 
place.” 

“Well?” He was still in the dark. 
She shook her head, as if to regret his 
stupidity. 

“Didn’t you see the plaster casts they 
had at the inquest, showing the size 
and shape of the depression—the 
wound? Surely you must have noticed 
that they were shaped exactly like the 
base of this—six-sided—and almost this 
very size. This just settles everything.” 

He nodded. ‘Yes, if it corresponds, 
it certainly does. It’s lucky we found 
it, instead of the police.” 

She eyed him evenly. He felt himself 
growing uncomfortable under the 
steady survey. 

“You take that view of it, do you?” 
Her voice was oddly significant. “I’m 
disappointed in you, Walter. It’s the 
one link we needed to make it abso- 
lutely certain that Warren had noth- 
ing to do with it all. It shows the thing 
I’ve been trying to establish all along 
—that somebody’s trying to make it 
look as if he were guilty.” 

He threw his hands wide in frank ex- 
asperation. “Charlotte, you’re——” 

“If you don’t see it for yourself,” 
she interrupted calmly, “I’m not going 
to waste time debating it with you. 
There’s somebody else who'll see the 
proper meaning without any argument. 
I’m going to go straight to him with 
this.” 

He started. 
that you'd be foolish enough 

“Yes. I’m just foolish enough to 


“You—you don’t mean 


” 

















play fair with Mr. Larsen. I’m going 
straight out to the Baronial Apartments 
with this statuette, Walter. I’m going 
alone, unless you promise to behave 
sensibly, whatever you may continue to 
think.” 

He argued frantically against putting 
the final link of evidence into the hands 
of the prosecution; but he wasted his 
breath. Ten minutes later he was on 
his way in a taxicab, still fuming and 
grumbling, but dominated by the girl’s 
quiet resolution in spite of himself. 
When they were ushered into an apart- 
ment on the fourth floor of the Baro- 
nial, he was too much puzzled by what 
he saw there to continue his protests. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE FOURTH POINT. 
[N his private capacity Olaf Larsen 


was exceedingly unlike any police- 


man whom Walter Enfield had ever 
encountered, and his rooms in the 
bachelor-apartment building which 


housed some twenty or thirty of Pitt- 
land’s young and middle-aged gentle- 
men of leisure served only to demon- 
strate the discord between his profes- 
sion and his personality. 

The room in which he received his 
guests was a combination of living room 
and library, long and wide, with win- 
dows on two sides and bookcases lin- 
ing the wall space between them; an 
old, mellow-toned Daghestan rug, like 
stored desert sunlight, covering the 
floor; an array of old mahogany furni- 
ture harmonizing admirably with the 
tone of the walls. Enfield observed two 
or three of the pictures with a deepen- 
ing sense of distrust. He was not a 
connoisseur of such things, but his taste 
was sufficiently developed to inform 
him that the bits of landscape were ex- 
traordinarily good, and he caught sight 
of the signature of a well-known art- 
with 
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amassed wealth enough to live like this 
on a salary of perhaps twenty-five hun- 
dred a year were not altogether un- 
known. This fellow, he told himself, 
merely differed from the others in that 
he possessed: taste. 

Larsen was pleasantly cordial in his 
welcome. His spare figure in dinner 
dress did not in the least suggest the 
thief taker, and his voice was even 
softer than it had sounded to Enfield 
counters. He placed a chair for the 
on the occasions of their earlier en- 
girl and shook hands with Enfield. 

“We've found the weapon, I think.” 
Charlotte Gray fumbled with the wrap- 
pings in which she had swathed the 
statuette. 

Enfield saw Larsen’s eyes contract 
quickly, saw the sudden change in his 
nonchalant, smiling countenance. For 
an instant Larsen a study in 
shrewdness, a kind of human blood- 
hound catching an elusive scent. But 
the look faded almost at once. He ex- 
amined the bronze as if it were merely 
a bit of bric-a-brac offered for casual 
inspection and admiration. 

“Not a bad bit,” he said carelessly. 
“Where did you find it ?” 

“Under the bureau in Mr. Dexter’s 
room at Mrs. Denton’s,” she answered 
without hesitation. “That settles it, 
doesn’t it?” 

He nodded. 
the wound, yes. 
finger prints on it, | hope?’ 

“T was careful not to.” She nodded, 
as his remark fell in with her antici- 
pations. 

Walter Enfield 


was 


“Tf it corresponds with 
You haven't left any 


’ 


scowled. “TI refuse 
to admit that this has any bearing on 
the case,” he said sharply. “Miss Gray 
insisted on bringing it to you in ful- 
fillment of her absurd agreement. with 
you; but I a party to 
the transaction. 
Larsen surveyed him with a tinge of 
amusement in his blue glance. “I see. 
You regard -his as damaging your cli- 


decline to be 
My client-—— 
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ent’s case?” He chuckled a little. 
“That would be the natural view, I sup- 
pose. Miss Gray differs with you.” 

“Walter doesn’t understand—yet.” 
The girl spoke apologetically, to En- 
field’s increasing aggravation. “I 
didn’t take time to diagram it for him. 
I wanted you to know at once.” 

Larsen nodded. “Perhaps I'd bet- 
ter explain that to Miss Gray and to 
me, too, this circumstance definitely 
clears Dexter. If he had killed Lay- 
son, using this bronze as the weapon, 
it would have been natural enough to 
carry the thing away with him. Most 
murderers either forget all about their 
weapons or carefully carry them off. 
But it’s unthinkable that he would have 
taken it all the way out to the Fan- 
shaw place, where we know he went 
after leaving Layson, and brought it 
back to his room afterward, only to 
put it under his bureau when he left. 
Allowing for the effects of excitement, 
the thing is still incredible.” 

Enfield shook his head. “That 
won’t stand in court for a minute. A 
jury—any jury in the world—would re- 
fuse to argue backward like that. Lay- 
son was killed with something very 
much the size and shape of this figure. 
Dexter had motive and opportunity to 
do it, and circumstances strongly con- 
firm the theory that he did. Because 
the weapon is found in his rooms you 
advance the argument that he couldn’t 
possibly have done it.” 

“Pardon me; you seem to have 
changed sides, Mr. Enfield.” Larsen 
grinned thinly. As Enfield flushed un- 
der the thrust he went on more soberly: 
“Of course, the argument has a cer- 
tain weakness, as you point out; but 
there’s a limit to even the proverbial 
stupidity of a murderer. My position 
doesn’t wholly depend on that reason- 
ing, either. It’s not guesswork when I 
tell you that whoever left that bronze 
where Miss Gray found it, it was not 
young Dexter. He was locked up when 
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it was put there. I searched that room 
myself the morning after the murder 
and again after Dexter’s arrest. I 
moved that bureau into the middle of 
the room both times. There was noth- 
ing whatever under it then. Somebody 
has tried to close the case against Dex- 
ter by planting it there since.” 

Enfield could only stare blankly. He 
still distrusted this very unusual detec- 
tive, and the casual gift of the best bit 
of defensive evidence which had yet 
come into his possession did not lessen 
the feeling. Detectives had no right 
to act like this. There was clearly 
something fishy about Olaf Larsen, 
with his luxury, his dinner clothes, and 
his paintings. He reserved decision 
and said nothing. 

Charlotte Gray made up for his want 
of enthusiasm. She clapped her hands 
softly together, and her eyes fairly 
blazed. “I knew it! I knew it! Oh, 
this is fe 

“T haven’t thanked you for showing 
so much faith in my word, Miss Gray. 
My work would be infinitely simpler if 
more people could be induced to trust 
me as you seem to do. It is refresh- 
ing to encounter your attitude. Being 
in the regular employ of the police has 
its drawbacks as well as its advantages. 
If you had seen fit to sequester this bit 
of evidence you would have compli- 
cated my present task considerably.” 





“I should say so!” Enfield could not 
restrain the angry remark. “If she 


hadn’t handed you this final link in the 
chain you’d have had a hard time prov- 


ing your case against Dexter. As it 
is, now you can stop working. You've 


got him.” 

Larsen smiled again, with a shade of 
weariness, “Exactly. I couldn’t have 
asked for a better illustration of my 
point. I’m a police detective. There- 
fore, in Mr. Enfield’s view, I haven't 
the slightest interest in seeing justice 
done—I’m committed in advance to 
seeking a conviction of the first suspect 











at whom circumstances seem to point, 
ready to strain the facts to send a pos- 
sible innocent man to the chair—even 
under suspicion of complicity with the 
real criminals. One grows accustomed 
to the attitude.” 

“You mustn’t mind Walter, Mr. En- 
field,” said the girl loyally. “He's 
merely depressed by what looks hope- 
less to him. ile doesn’t realize that it’s 
possible for a detective to be as anxious 
to see justice done as he is. You can’t 
blame him for that—there aren’t many 
like you, I’m afraid.” 

“Very many,” he corrected gently. 
“By and large I’ve found most of them 
wholly anxious to do the right thing. 
But we’re wandering from the point. 
Let’s have a look for finger prints. Not 
that it will do any good; we shan’t find 
any.” 

An exhaustive series of tests proved 
him right. The surface of the statuette 
showed no trace of contact with a hu- 
man hand. He nodded, as if the dis- 
covery pleased him, 

“Washed it in alcohol, probably.” He 
turned to Enfield. “You must realize 
the force of that, surely? A murderer, 
hot from his kill, carrying the weapon 
off with him, would hardly be so care- 
ful as to leave no finger mark on it. 
Unless he wore gloves when he struck 
the blow—hardly likely on a warm 
night—he must have left prints all over 
the thing.” 

“Yes.” Enfield checked himself as 
he saw that he was again on the wrong 
side of the argument. It was not his 
business to do the prosecutor’s work 
for him. “You understand _ that 
I'm merely trying to anticipate the rea- 
soning on the other side when I ob- 
ject to your theories? The statue’s 
been thoroughly scrubbed with alcohol 
or gasoline, very probably. I admit 
that. But what prevented Dexter from 
doing it?” 

“Nothing except the inherent proba- 
bilities. If you presuppose him cool 
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enough to do that you exclude the pos- 
sibility of his leaving the thing behind.” 

“Besides, the thing wasn’t in War- 
ren’s room until after he was under ar- 


rest,” said the girl eagerly. “So it’s 
not a matter of theory at all.” 
“Then what’s the answer?” Enfield 


spread his hands helplessly, the mys- 
tery deeper than ever, to his view, for 
this seeming progress toward enlight- 
enment. “If Dexter didn’t do it, who 
did? And why? And how?” 

“That,” said Larsen, joining his fin- 
ger tips delicately, “is what we have 
still to discover. And it’s necessary 
that we should, too. We’re obliged to 
prove young Dexter innocent, and we 
can only accomplish that by finding 
and convicting the real culprit, which 
ought not to be so difficult, now that 
we’re working in harmony. I wish I 
could do this always. It’s difficult to 
get at the truth when the defense is 
bent on hiding half the significant facts 
and the prosecution is just as eager to 
suppress the other half.” 

“We ought to have a common work- 
ing hypothesis,” said Charlotte Gray 
briskly. ‘“Let’s think it over. First, 
we’re all agreed that Warren Dexter 
didn’t do it. That means that some- 
body else did. Point number one: 
George Layson had another enemy who 
had even better reasons for killing him 
than Warren had. That’s simple; he 
must have made many such.” 

“Yes. One obstacle in our way. I’ve 
discovered a dozen or more possibili- 
ties; it would be easier if there weren’t 
so many.” Larsen nodded. “But go 
on.” 

“Point number two is that the real 
murderer had to get into the house and 
get out of it without being seen. We’ve 
got to find out how that was managed.” 

“Not hard to think of half a dozen 
ways. He might have got in a long 
time before the crime, for instance. He 
could have been hidden in that big, 
empty house for hours, without strain- 
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ing the probabilities. He might even 
have been in the library itself during 
Dexter’s call.” 

“Yes. And—why, that would have 
tended to suggest the crime to him—a 
quarrel, the incident of the money, the 
knowledge that Warren was bound to 
leave town—it would all fit together, 
wouldn’t it? He may not have had 
any idea of killing Layson until after 
he’d heard that interview.” 

“Plausible. Let’s suppose that was 
the way of it. Go on to point three.” 
Larsen smiled approvingly. 

“Point three is that he’s trying his 
best to get Warren convicted. He car- 
ried off the weapon with him when he 
went, probably out of sheer excitement, 
instead of leaving it behind to show 
how the killing was done. Afterward 
he realized that its absence left a gap 
in the evidence against Warren, so he 
managed to get into Mrs. Denton’s and 
—and ‘plant’ it where it would make 
things look worse for Warren. First, 
because his own finger prints were on 
it, he scrubbed it carefully with some- 
thing like alcohol.” 

“That all follows. And point four?” 

She was silent, frowning a little. At 
last she shook her head. “I don’t see 
that one. I guess we'll have to work 
on those three for the present. Will 
you go over the house again to see 
whether there’s any indication of how 
he got in and out? I’ll see what I can 
find out at Mrs. Denton’s. Of course, 
it wouldn’t be hard for him to get in 
there. The door’s open all day, and the 
upstairs maid can only be in ‘one room 
at a time. He could have walked in 
and out without being seen, but there’s 
a chance that he had to make some ex- 
cuse.” 

“I think you're right, and yet”—Lar- 
sen joined his finger tips again—‘‘some- 
how I feel that we’re overlooking the 


most significant thing of all. Don’t 
you?” 
“Yes; from the beginning. But I 
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can’t think what it can be. Probably 
we'll stumble on it.” She rose. 

Enfield, subdued but still suspicious, 
accepted Larsen’s good night curtly and 
limped after her to the elevator. 

As they reached the street she turned 
to him. 

“Walter, you’ve got to trust my judg- 
ment a little more. No matter how 
much you’ve learned to dislike detec- 
tives, you must realize that Mr. Lar- 
sen’s in a class all by himself. If you'd 
had your way he’d be working against 
us, instead of with us. As it is we've 
got the big advantage of having an in- 
side track—of being able to inspect the 
premises and examine witnesses ex- 
actly as if we were working for the 
police ourselves.” 

“Tt looks to me as if we were doing 
just that,” he retorted. “I may be 
dense, but I don’t take much stock in 
detectives who live at the Baronial on 
twenty-five hundred a year, and own 
remarkable paintings and first editions. 
I don’t like your friend Larsen, and I 
don’t care if he knows that I don’t.” 

She shook her head patiently. “Very 
well. I suppose you can’t help it. But 
you really mustn’t hinder, if you’re con- 
vinced you can’t help.” 

He let it rest at this. 

At Mrs, Denton’s an investigation de- 
veloped the fact that she had exhibited 
her accommodations to seven or cight 
prospective boarders during the day, 
none of whom had as yet accepted her 
proposals. She was vague about these 
callers, quite naturally. A tired and 
worried woman, intent on letting rooms, 
in the face of an undeserved misfor- 
tune such as had fallen heavily on her, 
could hardly be expected to take over- 
careful note of every applicant for shel- 
ter; but her answers fairly well estab- 
lished the possibility that some one 
could have planted the weapon in Dex- 
ter’s rooms during the day. Charlotte 
Gray was cheerfully content with so 
much progress toward the solution. 

















As they were about to separate, she 
straightened suddenly, and her eyes 
lightened. “I’ve got it!” she cried 
softly. “I’ve got it at last!” 

“What?” He surveyed her warily, 
on guard against premature enthu- 
siasms. 

“Point four,’ she said; “the thing 
that’s been bothering me all along. 
Whoever killed George Layson must 
be just as eager to kill Warren, too. 
Don’t you see that, Walter? If he 
merely wanted Layson out of the way 
he—he wouldn’t have taken so much 
pains to make it look as if Warren had 
killed Layson; he’d have been content 
to let the police draw their own in- 
ferences. He might even have taken 
some risk to protect Warren—an 
anonymous letter, for instance, ad- 
dressed to one of the newspapers—real 
murderers have often done such things. 
This man is just as anxious to kill War- 
ren Dexter. He’s gone far out of his 
way to help convict him. He’s even 
run a considerable risk in planting the 
statuette in Warren’s room. He 4 

“Self-defense,’ ~ objected Enfield. 
“If they convict Dexter the case is 
closed and he’s safe—always supposing 
that your theory’s sound to begin with. 
He’d protect himself as far as he could 
by throwing suspicion on us 

“Oh, Walter’—she sighed, with a 
touch of weariness—‘‘can’t you ever let 
your imagination do any work at all?” 

“I don’t believe in manufacturing my 
facts to order,” he said. 

“But when you haven’t any ready- 
made ones that suit your measure,” she 
replied, “you’ve simply got to manu- 
facture some or do without. And 
when one’s doing it, it’s just as easy 
to make up good, handy ones, isn’t it? 
If we assume that the man who killed 
George Layson has an equally good rea- 
son for wanting to kill Warren, too, 
we've made a long step ahead. Layson 
had lots of enemies. It would be like 
hunting in a haystack for a needle to 
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pick and choose among them. War- 
ren didn’t have many enemies—and if 
we can find one who belongs in both 
classifications, we'll be near the an- 
swer.” 

He shook his head. What was the 
use of arguing with a woman who per- 
sistently refused to consider any facts 
except those which harmonized with 
her theories, and who manufactured 
facts to fit her theories when, as she 
put it, there were no ready-made ones 
in reach! 

He did not see her in the morning. 
She had breakfasted and gone out be- 
fore he came downstairs. 

When he reached his office, his at- 
tention was monopolized by an unex- 
pected development. Two process serv- 
ers waited at his door. One of them 
handed him a summons and complaint 
in an action brought by the executor 
of George Layson’s estate, demanding 
the return of five thousand dollars al- 
leged to have been stolen from that de- 
ceased gentleman by Warren Dexter 
and by him intrusted to Walter Enfield, 
as attorney. He guessed instantly that 
his bank account would have been at- 
tached in connection with this suit. De- 
pression settling upon him, he turned 
to the other representative of civil jus- 
tice. The second paper startled him 
quite as much as the first. It invited 
him to show cause why a temporary 
injunction should not be made perma- 
nent—an injunction issued late on the 
previous afternoon restraining the 
trustees of Marvin Tarrant’s estate 
from paying over any moneys what- 
ever to Warren Dexter and his assigns. 
The petitioner appeared to be the Hoke 
County Historical Society, eventual 
beneficiary of that trust. 

Ten minutes later he discovered that 
his apprehension regarding his bank ac- 
count had been correct. Except for a 
few dollars in his pocket he had noth- 
ing with which to finance the costly 
business of Warren Dexter’s defense; 
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nothing, indeed, on which to subsist 
himself until he could manage to have 
the attachment satisfied. 

He leaned back in his desk chair, 
ready to run up the white flag. Things 
had looked ominous enough before 
these final blows. They were simply 
hopeless now. 

By a process of elimination he 
reached a conclusion. Nothing was to 
be expected from Layson’s executors. 
They would assuredly fight him to the 
last ditch before permitting Layson’s 
money to be used for Dexter’s advan- 
tage. The only remaining recourse lay 
in persuading the historical society to 
withdraw its interference and permit 
Dexter to enjoy the income of the trust 
pending the settlement of his case. He 
went to the office of Roger Merrick, 
president of the organization, to plead 
for this complaisance. 

Merrick, a spare man of fifty, with 
the forced dignity wherewith so many 
unsuccessful men contrive to surround 
themselves, received him in a dingy of- 
fice in which, according to the letter- 
ing on the door, he conducted a “Bu- 
reau of Genealogy and Research.” It 
was a dusty, close room in a dilapidated 
wreck of what had once been a busi- 
ness block, in Pittland’s village days— 
a place smelling of ancient papers and 
decaying parchment. Behind a bleak, 
old-fashioned, walnut desk Roger Mer- 
rick looked up from a sheaf of yellow- 
ing documents, surveying his caller with 
an attempted impressiveness. He wore 
a black frock coat with silk-faced la- 
pels; a high collar which undercut his 
leathery jowls and partly compensated 
for the weak retreat of his chin. En- 
field knew the man, as nearly every one 
in Pittland knew him, for a harmless, 
if rather tiresome, pedant—a_ chronic 
failure at everything he undertook, 2 
persistent candidate for a piace on the 
speaker’s platform at public meetings, 
a willing speaker at any gathering 
where he might volunteer. 
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He had been elected president of the 
Hoke County Historical Society half in 
good-humored charity, half in recogni- 
tion of his lively and persistent inter- 
est in the annals of that county's 
rather brief career. There was a nomi- 
nal salary involved, and a considerable 
amount of work. No one else wanted 
the place particularly, and the members 
of the body, most of them exceedingly 
casual in their attitude toward it, were 
disposed to be generous with Roger 
Merrick. 

Surveying him now, Walter Enfield 
realized that he would be difficult to 
manage. His abiding passion for the 
limelight would urge him to seize the 
opportunity for publicity; his intensely 
serious attitude toward his duty in the 
historical society’s interest would im- 
pel him to lean over backward in de- 
fending its claims on the Tarrant 
money. But he broached his errand 
as diplomatically as possible, and for 
half an hour argued it as persuasively 
as in him lay. 

To no purpose. Roger Merrick was 
immovable. His absurd, pathetic air of 
dignity lay on him like the cast-off gar- 
ment of some bigger man, grotesque 
in its failure to fit his angular, stooped 
person. He had the terrible obstinacy 
of the weak. 

“T regret to seem obdurate, sir, but 
my duty, as I conceive it, admits of 
no compromise. Not only am [I sol- 
emnly charged with the right -and ob- 
ligation to protect the interests of the 
Hoke County Historical Society, but I 
face a more sacred and compelling duty 
as a citizen. If Warren Dexter is in- 
nocent, he has nothing to fear from our 


courts, poor or rich. If he is guilty, 
he shall face their tribunals without 
the illegitimate assistance of wealth— 
so far, at least, as my poor abilities may 





serve to encompass that end. There is 
nothing to be gained from prolonging 
this interview. I am much engaged at 


me we 
present, sir. I bid you good morning. 
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Walter Enfield found himself outside 
the dingy door. He was nonplused by 
this unforeseen development. It op- 
pressed him with a sense of hostile des- 
tiny, as he realized how effectually this 
weak, pompous, strutting simpleton 
had damaged Warren Dexter’s dwin- 
dling chances of escape. 

On impulse he went to police head- 
quarters and inquired for Olaf Larsen. 
Charlotte Gray’s fervent faith in the 
puzzling detective had somehow con- 
trived to infect him with a pale coun- 
terfeit of his own. In his desperation 
he seemed to find no other ally than 
the most formidable enemy arrayed 
against him. 

Larsen received him casually, listened 
carefully to his recital of the morn- 
ing’s developments, and made a note or 
two on a pad at his elbow. 

“Thanks, Mr. Enfield. That will do 
very nicely, indeed. I think we may 
call the case closed now.” He rose. 

Enfield had a_ stabbing, sickening 
sense of treachery. He had played into 
the enemy’s hands. The police knew 
just how hopeless and helpless he was. 

“You mean that——” he began hotly. 

Larsen smiled. “I mean that you’ve 
given us the answer to the one ques- 
tion that puzzled us. Please excuse 
me; I shall be rather busy for the next 
two or three hours. I shall telephone 
you if anything comes up. Let me add 
I am warmly appreciative of your con- 
fidence. If we could always work with 
the defense in such cases we should 
make justice more respectable—and for- 
midable—than it generally seems. 
Good morning, Mr. Enfield.” 

Walter Enfield went back to his of- 
fice confused. He could not remotely 
conceive how anything he had said 
would shed any light whatever on the 
George death. 
Yet Olaf Larsen had spoken as if—as 


mystery of Lavson’s 


it he had definitely settled its last re- 
Maining problem. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


UNTANGLED THREADS, 


BEARING an aspect of complete be- 

wilderment, Enfield entered Lar- 
sen’s apartment at the Baronial. The 
telephone summons which had brought 
him there, after a solitary dinner at 
Mrs, Denton’s depressing table, had not 
in the least enlightened him as to the 
reason for the invitation. He was not 
surprised to find Charlotte Gray be- 
fore him, leaning back comfortably in 
one of Larsen’s chairs, in an attitude 
which, somehow, conveyed to the attor- 
ney a sense of relaxation after accom- 
plishment. She greeted him with a mis- 
chievous twinkle. Larsen, suave and 
at ease, placed a chair for him and prof- 
fered cigarettes. 

“Miss Gray insisted that you deserved 
to be in at the death, Enfield,” he said 
pleasantly, “but after your coming to 
me this morning I should have asked 
you without her urgency. I didn’t ex- 
press my thanks properly, then. It’s 
doubly pleasant to find confidence re- 
placing distrust.” 

Enfield shook his head, as if to clear 
his mind of mists by the gesture. Lar- 
sen went-on smoothly: 

“T ought to explain myself, I sup- 
pose. It—it sounds a bit conceited, 
which is why I have to urge myself to 
it. As a matter of fact, I don’t serve 
the police department for the sake of 
the money they pay me. That goes in- 
tact into the pension fund. I—TI sup- 
pose I’m actually an amateur, in spite 
of my professional status. It’s a sort 
of hobby of mine—crime and crimi- 
nals and criminal law, and I long ago 
discovered that a man can be far more 
effective when he works with the po- 
lice than when he attempts to act in- 
dependently. I’m afraid I used some 
private influence to get my place in the 
department—eight years ago—but it’s 
not boasting to say that I’ve held it on 


my merits. There have been several 
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changes of administration since, any- 
way, and I’m still at headquarters.” 

He chuckled softly and puffed at his 
thin cigar. 

“T told you something of the Nor- 
wegian criminal procedure the other 
day. Roughly, that’s the basis of my 
theory here. I’m in the employ of the 
police as a detective. That enables me to 
use all their tremendously valuable plant 
and equipment, their huge advantage in 
dealing with witnesses, as no outside 
operator could possibly hope to do. But 
I differ from the usual police officer in 
everything else. My duty, as I privately 
conceive it, is first to protect the inno- 
cent, and only incidentally to convict the 
guilty. As you can readily see, this is 
far more easily accomplished when one 
works with the police than when one is 
opposed to them. The one disadvan- 
tage lies in the unwillingness of the de- 
fense to codperate with me. When I 
find such implicit confidence as that 
with which Miss Gray has honored me, 
my work is simple.” 

“Then you don’t believe Dexter 

“My dear Enfield, this is a matter of 
severe, uncompromising fact. My be- 
liefs have nothing to-do with the mat- 
ter, nor have yours. If things work 
out rightly this evening we shall have 
done with theories on that subject. We 
are contemplating a somewhat unusual 
device, Miss Gray and I—and I might 
add that it is entirely illegal and un- 
righteous, as well. But I think it will 
be effective. All that I ask of you is 
not to interfere. You promise?” 

“Ves; but id 

A bland-faced Chinaman appeared 
in the doorway. 

Larsen rose abruptly. ‘Hush! 
are merely to listen—you two. The 
door will be closed, but you can hear 
quite distinctly, I think. Show the gen- 
tleman into the reception room, Fong.” 
He followed the Oriental out, closing 
the folding doors carefully behind him. 

Enfield would have demanded illumi- 


” 


You 
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nation from the girl, but her fingér 
touched her lips in silent warning, 
Voices came to him. 

“Ah, Mr. Merrick, it is good of you 
to indulge my curiosity. I was obliged 
to be at home this evening, or I should 
have come to you, instead. You will 
find that chair comfortable, I think. I 
can recommend these cigars. You don’t 
smoke? A pity. But I mustn’t waste 
your time.” 

“T didn’t understand your message,” 
said Roger Merrick’s high-pitched 
tones. “I don’t see how my testimony 
can possibly aid the prosecution in this 
miserable affair, but I am ready, of 
course, to assist the law in any way I 
can. That, as I conceive it, is the duty 
of every citizen.” 

“Exactly. Very commendable atti- 
tude, Mr. Merrick. As for your ques- 
tion, I think I can enlighten you. You 
see, we have not been able to estab- 
lish the fact of young Dexter’s pres- 
ence at the Layson house to our satis- 
faction. And on questioning the butler 
we have learned that you were there 
shortly before his arrival.” 

“A mistake. I wasn’t 

“Pardon me; I spoke obscurely. He 
did not say that you were inside the 
house. He merely mentioned that he 
chanced to see you passing under the 
window a few moments before Dex- 
ter rang the bell. I was in hopes that 
possibly you might have seen him 
enter.” 

There was a pause. Then Merrick’s 
voice came through the doors. 

“I see. But I’m afraid I can’t help 
you there. I did pass the place a little 
before the time at which the murder is 
said to have taken place, but I don’t re- 
member that I noticed any one at the 
door.” : 

“That is past remedy, then. 
to be unlucky in my guesses. It was a 
rather long shot, at the best of it. I’m 
afraid young Dexter’s going to slip out 
of the knot, after all. We can’t actu- 
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ally establish his presence except by 
his own testimony. The butler’s not a 
convincing witness; this afternoon he 
contradicted himself a dozen times. En- 
field will simply tangle him hopelessly. 
There’s no other direct proof that Dex- 
ter was there.” 

“But he—he admitted it; I read the 
evidence.” 

“We can’t expect him to oblige us 
with a confession, I’m afraid. We've 
no direct evidence, as I said, except his 
and that of the butler. If you could 
have supplied that one link P 

“But the money—he had Layson’s 
money when he was caught, didn’t he?” 
Merrick’s voice rose _ perceptibly. 
“Doesn’t that prove r 

“It proves nothing. He surrendered 
with only a few dollars in his posses- 
sion. He must have given the balance 
to his lawyer. We haven’t been able 
to find a weapon, either; of course, if 
we could do that it might solve the 
whole riddle—the wound shows that it 
was rather an unusual shape.” 

Again there was a pause. Then Mer- 
rick spoke again. “I suppose you've 
searched his rooms ?” 

Walter Enfield stiffened in his chair. 
Tardily light broke in on him. He 
caught Charlotte Gray’s level, gleaming 
eyes, and a slow flush tingled in his 
cheeks. From beyond the doors the 
affable tones of the detective came 
clearly to them: 

“Oh, yes—very carefully. I did it 
myself. There was nothing there.” 

“I see.” Merrick spoke slowly. “I 
suppose he wouldn’t be likely to leave 
it there, anyway.” 

“IT suppose not.” 

There was a pause. Suddenly Mer- 
rick’s voice rose shrilly: 


did 


“Why—why—where 
that ?” 


you get 
Again Enfield stiffened. He leaned 
forward, as Larsen spoke again calmly: 


“What? That bronze? Oh, let me 
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see. Why, now you mention it, I owe 
you my thanks for that. It was 
thoughtful of you to put it under Dex- 
ter’s bureau when you called at Mrs. 
Denton’s yesterday, and it was rather 
thoughtless of you to recognize it just 
now. I’m afraid No, don’t move, 
please. That’s better.” 

A clear click of snapping metal came 
through the doors. And then a 
high, shrill scream of rage and terror. 
Enfield sat perfectly still, while the 
sound of steps and voices told him what 
went on beyond the closed doors. Lar- 
sen had been ready with other con- 
cealed witnesses, evidently. There 
were two men from headquarters. 

Presently, when quiet succeeded the 
brief confusion, Larsen reappeared. 

“Tt worked beautifully, didn’t it?” He 
was grave, but not in the least excited. 
“That bronze hypnotized him, just as 
we thought it would. But it was a 
pretty slender chance, for a while. If 
he’d brazened it out, we’d have had a 
hard time proving the rest of it, al- 
though the maid at your boarding 
house could probably have identified 
him. He really had the nerve to go 
there as a prospective boarder, just as 
I thought.” 

“But I don’t see 

Charlotte Gray laughed. “Oh, Wal- 
ter—don’t tell anybody that, when it 
was you, after all, who found the thing 
that was staring us all in the eyes! We 
simply ignored the fact that if War- 
ren Dexter stood to profit by Layson’s 
death, somebody else stood to gain just 
as much from Warren’s death. There 
it was, plain as print, begging us to no- 
tice it! The historical society—just a 
handful of faddists and cranks, with 
hardly a penny to spend—and run by 
Roger Merrick, who had been needing 
money all his life—who was three parts 
crazy, too——” 

“He wasn’t crazy enough to suit me.” 
Larsen shook his head. “He must have 
done some pretty quick thinking that 
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night at George Layson’s. As nearly as 
we can find out, he went there to tackle 
Layson for an advance payment out of 
the Tarrant money, and, instead of go- 
ing out when he was refused, hid in 
the hallway, hoping for a chance to 
steal the money Layson had on his desk. 
Layson must have let him in himself. 
He sometimes answered the bell, War- 
burton says. Warburton didn’t see 
Merrick, anyway. That was just bluff 
on my part, you understand. Merrick 
would have heard the quarrel as clearly 
as old Warburton did, of course. Pos- 
sibly his hearing is better, so that he 
got the rest of the conversation. After 
Dexter had gone he must have seen the 
chance to—of killing both birds with 
one stone. It would be simple enough 
to slip into the room. Warburton had 
gone back to the kitchen; the coast was 
perfectly clear; Layson’s desk was 
turned so that his back would be to- 
ward the door.” 

“Yes, but the chain latch was set 
when we came. I don’t see how he got 
out.” Charlotte frowned. 

“A minor contradiction easily cleared 
up. Warburton may not have fastened 
it after Dexter left. He may have mis- 
taken Merrick for Dexter, for that mat- 
ter, or Merrick may have been in the 
house when you arrived. That would 
have been simple. He could have 
waited in the hall cupboard until you 
were all in the library and then gone 
out without any trouble at all.” 

He expanded his chest. “It’s been a 
remarkably satisfactory case—for me, 
at least. I’ve enjoyed it immensely. 
It’s given me the great pleasure, be- 
sides, of an acquaintance with—with 
you both.” He distributed the smile 
evenly between them. “Which leads up 
to a matter of business I’ve been con- 
sidering since this afternoon. Shall we 
discuss it at once, or would you prefer 
to let it wait?” 

The girl's eyes narrowed. “Let’s dis- 
cuss it now,” che decided. “It’s oc- 
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curred to me that Walter and I are 
both much like the general who said 
that another such victory would ruin 
him. We've both lost our jobs, and 
aren’t likely to get them back.” 

“For that matter, I should think that 
Dexter— Larsen checked the 
speech as the girl’s expression changed. 
“T beg your pardon.” 

“Very well. Lut please don’t mis- 
understand again. I’ve tried to stand 
by Warren through this scrape, but 
now that he’s out of it—well, I think 
we're not going to be awfully good 
friends. He'll be rich again—and I 
never liked him when he was well off. 
I rather think I can guess why old Mr. 
Tarrant left that queer will—if he knew 
Warren as well as I do.” 

“Oh, that’s simple enough. He must 
have foreseen that, without the money, 
there wasn’t a chance on earth that that 
girl would marry Dexter,” said Larsen 
confidently. “He must have guessed 
that Layson would hold +onto every 
penny of it, too. He meant well 
enough. But to come back to business: 
I’ve been thinking that we might make 
a three-cornered partnership of it. En- 
field’s a splendid balance to the rest of 
us; his feet are solidly on the ground 
all the time. He’s an excellent office 
lawyer, by all I can find out, and this 
case is going to give him some reputa- 
tion. I suggest that you two undertake 
criminal cases which seem to show a 
strong presumption of innocence, and 
work with me in clearing them up. I 
can throw many such cases your way, 
for one thing, and as long as the laws 
stand as they are there’s a need for 
something like that—a working agree- 
ment between the hounds and the hares, 
so to speak.” 

They discussed it till well 
night. When Enfield and the girl set 
out on their journey back to Mrs. Den- 
ton’s the arrangements had been com- 
pleted. Even Enfield was disposed to 
be optimistic al out the idea, in spite 
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of its conflict with his settled concep- 
tion of legal ethics. As for Charlotte 
Gray, she was frankly an enthusiast. 
It was her idea that, among themselves, 
they should have a name for their or- 
ganization of three, and the name un- 
der which it subsequently became mod- 
estly famous was her invention. “The 
Justice Syndicate” she called it. Over a 
stretch of years and through a long list 
of cases, extraordinary and common- 
place, it lived up to that rather preten- 
tious title with an excellent degree of 
success. 

The episode of Warren Dexter did 
not end tamely with his release from ar- 
rest. For a fortnight after his dis- 
charge he continued to inhabit his room 
at Mrs. Denton’s, and to be rather. trou- 
blesomely grateful to the friends who 
had accomplished his rescue. Then, 
when the trustees of Marvin Tarrant’s 


estate paid over the first installment of 
his income, he drifted back to his 
wonted atmosphere, and Enfield and 
Charlotte Gray saw less and less of him. 
It was nearly two months later, when 
they were deep in their second adven- 
ture with Olaf Larsen, that the girl 
chuckled over an item in the morning 
paper. 

“Read that, Walter.” She laughed. 

He glanced at the item, in which Mr. 
Petrus Fanshaw announced the engage- 
ment of his daughter, Elise, to Mr. 
Warren Dexter. 

“T wonder what Marvin Tarrant 
would say if he could read that,” she 
said. “After all his trouble——” 

“Humph,” said the unemotional En- 
field. ‘He’d probably say that we'd 
better have let Dexter serve his life sen- 
tence in Stillwater. By George, I don’t 
know but I agree with him, at that!” 
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rea veal CHAEL = =REGAN, _ night 

patrolman, saw the man come 

from the house; saw him 

pause and hug the tall brick 
building; saw him cast quick, appre- 
hensive glances in each direction. 
ing no one in the dimly lighted resi- 
dential street, he ran quickly down the 
steps and—straight toward the waiting 
policeman. 

Regan strode out from his temporary 
hiding place to intercept him, and 
found him a _ well-dressed man of 
thirty-five; on seeing the policeman he 
appeared inclined to flee in the opposite 
direction. 

“Hold on,” Regan exclaimed. 
“Why the big hurry?” he asked suspi- 
ciously. “Do you live in that house?” 

“What house?” 

The man eyed him sharply. 
very pale. 

“The one you came out of,” said 
Regan curtly. 

“Why do you care where I live?” de- 
manded the other, frowning. “It’s 
none of your business.” 

“It’s my business to know what 
comes off on my beat,” Regan retorted. 
“The owner of that is abroad 
with his family. It’s not been occupied 
for a month, What were you doing in 
it? Speak up!” 

“Your insolence, 
you your buttons.” The man’s voice 
hardened ominously. “You evidently 
don’t know me, or you would be more 
respectful.” 

“What’s the trouble?” Inspector Pat- 
rick Corrigan of the city police, ap- 
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proaching unobserved, interrupted 
them. “Oh, it’s you, Dexter,” he 
quickly added. “I didn’t recognize you 
at first. What were you saying to him, 
Regan? Don’t you know Mr. Thomas 
Dexter, the assistant district attorney?” 
he asked a bit sharply. 

“T didn’t know him,” replied Regan 
with scant show of respect. “He came 
out of an unoccupied house, and I 
thought he acted suspiciously, He 
made sure he wasn’t seen, or so it 
looked to me; and then he bolted this 
way, and I held him up.” 

“What about it, Dexter?’ Corrigan 
inquired. He drew up his burly figure 
—he was a dark, stern-featured man of 
forty—and gazed more sharply at the 
attorney. “Is anything wrong? 
You're as white as a sheet.” 

“Very much wrong,” Dexter now 
said bluntly. “Come with me and I'll 
show you. Charles A. Gaston has been 
murdered.” 

“Gaston—the district 
Corrigan cried amazedly. 
Dexter, you don’t mean it.” 

“Are you so vastly surprised? You 
ought not to be,” Dexter pointedly told 
him, while all three approached the 
house from which he had emerged. 
“You know as well as I, Corrigan, to 
what extent the district attorney’s office’ 
has lately incurred the enmity of the 
police department. I happen to know, 
too, that Gaston’s life has been covertly 
threatened more than once by the gat 
of grafters he was out to expos 
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“Stop a bit!” Corrigan’s frowning 
eyes had an ugly gleam. “Are you 
throwing stones? Do you mean that 
| ae 

“Oh, I’m not speaking personally,” 
Dexter interrupted. “But you know 
what I mean, Corrigan, all right. It’s 
known by every man on the force, from 
the lowest reserve up to Police Com- 
missioner Quigley. Gaston was hated 
by——” 

“Rats! I know nothing about that,” 
Corrigan said indifferently. “Neither 
does Bill Quigley. I’m as close to the 
police commissioner as any man on the 
force, and I know what I’m talking 
about. I only just left him. _ He lives 
in this block. As for hatred, Dexter, 
as far as that goes, you’re known to be 
far from friendly with Gaston, for all 
you're the assistant district attorney. 
It’s said- ig 

“We won’t discuss that,” Dexter cut 
in sharply. “Gaston’s dead—mur- 
dered! I’m less surprised at that, how- 
ever, than the circumstances apparently 
involving me in the dastardly crime. 
It looks to me like a foul attempt 
to———”’ 

He broke off abruptly. They had ar- 
rived at the steps of the house while 
A man approaching from 
across the street, as if he apprehended 

wrong, had caught the at- 
torney’s the latter’s anxious 
white face quickly lighted. 


speaking, 
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“Come here, Rodney!” he exclaimed. 
“You're the very man I want. How 
fortunate you passing. You 
know Rodney Wayne, the private de- 
tective, ( orrigan, of course.” 
pector Corrigan eyed him a bit 
a tall, well-built 


were 


Wayne was 
mooth-shaved, 
features, and 
mouth 


of thirty, with a 
ive face, clean-cut 
y eyes, the 
juare jaw of one not wisely op- 
sed or easily daunted. 
“I’ve met Mr. Wayne,” Corrigan re- 
plied. “I guess, however, if what you 
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say is true, Dexter, that we can investi- 
gate it without the aid of a private 
detective,” he bluntly added. 

“To your satisfaction, perhaps, but 
not to mine,” Dexter declared with 
some emphasis. “I’m not a child. I 
foresee only too plainly that I may be 
suspected of this crime. Therefore, 
Corrigan, whether you like it or not, 
I’ll employ a detective not identified 
with an antagonistic police depart- 
ment.” 

Rodney Wayne was not surprised. 
He knew of the bitter animosity be- 
tween the police and the district attor- 
ney’s office. He knew that Gaston had 
for weeks been on a vigorous crusade 
against vice and crime in several of the 
city precincts; that he had made 
charges of wholesale corruption in the 
police department, of connivance and 
bribery, graft and extortion; that sev- 
eral detectives and patrolmen were al- 
ready under indictments on evidence he 
had accumulated; and that 
legislative investigations and a special 
session of the grand jury were to fol- 
low speedily. 

“Your reflections are not warranted, 
Dexter, nor are they a credit to you,” 
Corrigan retorted. ‘“‘tlowever, if that’s 
how you feel about it, I have no objec- 
tion. Detective Wayne may go as far 
as he likes. I shall do the same. As 
for you'll suspected un- 
less—— 

“Oh, I can see it coming,” Dexter 
cut in curtly. “Go with us, Rodney,” 
he said familiarly. “Charlie Gaston 
has been murdered. I found him—but 
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Inspector Corrigan was the first to 
follow him into the house, however, 
with Regan The door was 
burned in the 
seen from 
ney presently found 
y, and a flood of electric 
light filled the rooms—a 
front and rear parlor, with a broad 
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open doorway between them, and a din- 
ing room beyond. They were attrac- 
tively furnished. The antimacassars 
on the chairs, as well as the dry at- 
mospheric chill and stuffiness, told that 
the house had been closed for some 
time. 

Corrigan gave vent to a growl when 
his gaze fell upon the scene in the rear 
parlor. On the floor near the middle of 
the room, with his arms extended, his 
dead, white face upturned, his shirt and 
vest saturated from a terrible wound 
in his breast, lay the portly form of the 
district attorney, still wearing his kid 
gloves and light overcoat, though his 
silk hat had rolled under a chair. 

“Murdered is right.” Corrigan ap- 
proached and gazed down at him. 
“There’s no question about it. Here’s 
the weapon, too; a carving knife, which 
evidently was taken from the sideboard 
drawer. His assailant left it partly 
open.” He pointed through the door- 
way to the dining room, then picked 
up the long, stained carver, which was 
lying near the body. “A_ wicked 
weapon! The blade still is y He 
digressed abruptly, turning quickly to 
the lawyer. “See here, Dexter, come 
across with the facts. What do you 
know about this? Did you come here 
with Gaston? What brought him to 
this unoccupied house—and you, too, as 
far as that goes?” 

“T know nothing about Gaston’s mis- 
sion here,” Dexter told him. “I did not 
know he here, in fact, until I 
found him dead there, as you see him. 
I had been here about ten minutes P 

“Ten minutes!” Corrigan  inter- 
rupted. “Did it take you as long as 
that to find him? Where were you? 
What were you doing? You could not 
have entered either of these rooms 
without seeing him,’ he declared 
brusquely. 

“On the contrary, Corrigan, I sat for 
ten minutes in the front room without 
seeing him.” 
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“What’s the matter?” asked the in- 
spector. “Are you blind, or near- 
sighted ?” 

“Neither. 
lighted.” 

“Not lighted? Do you mean to tell 
me, Dexter, that you were sitting here 
in the dark?” 

“That’s just what I mean,” said the 
attorney frigidly. “Understand one 
thing, Corrigan, right now! I know 
nothing about this murder,” he forcibly 
asserted. “I know very little, in fact, 
about Gaston’s operations against the 
police department. He took entire 
charge of that, and the evidence he ac- 
cumulated is in his private safe in the 
district attorney’s office. I have been 
occupied entirely with other details of 
that office, and exceedingly busy for a 
week on the Monahan arson case, 
which is to be tried in the criminal 
court on Friday.” 

“What has that to do with this 

“T’m telling you,” Dexter curtly in- 
terrupted. “I lack important evidence 
bearing on one feature of the arson 
case, but have been expecting to get it 
from an insurance agent, Angus Magee, 
who has an indirect interest in the case. 
He telephoned to me early this evening, 
stating he expected to have the evidence 
a little later, also an important witness 
whom I have been trying to locate. 1 
asked him to bring both to my apart- 
ments in the Warwick House.” 

“What time was that?’ 
questioned. 

“About seven o'clock. 
however, lest the witness, who is 
to testifying in the case, might suspect 
his intentions,” Dexter explained. “He 
told me to meet him here, instead, hav- 
ing just rented this furnished house for 
occupancy when his wife and daughter 
return from Florida on Friday. He 
said he was not sure at just what time 
he could be here, but he thought about 
eight o’clock, and he asked me to come 
here at that hour and to wait for him, 
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“I ought not to have done that,” Dex- 


in case he was briefly delayed. He said 
he would leave the front door unlocked 
so I could enter, also a dim light in 
the hall. I consented, of course, being 
very anxious to secure both the evi- 
dence and the witness. Magee told me 
the street and number of the house, but 
said that his name is not on the door, 
but that of the owner, a man named 
Small, from whose agent he has rented 
the house while Small is abroad.” 

“That’s not his name,” said Regan 
grufily. “You mean Snell, not Small. 
I’ve known him since I was on 
this beat.” 

“Snell ?” 
edly. “You’re mistaken. 
the door platé is Small. 1 
match to make sure.” 

“Not much!” Regan declared. “It’s 
Snell. I know his name, all right.” 

“Can that! It don’t matter what his 
Corrigan said impatiently. 
“What time was it, Dexter, when you 
came here?” 

“Exactly eight o’clock. I looked at 
my watch with the same match I used 
to read the door plate.” 
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ter admitted. “I obeyed my first im- 
pulse and made a mistake. I was so 
horrified, in fact, that I did not stop to 
consider, My first thought was that I 
might be suspected of the crime, owing 
to the singular circumstances, and I 
ran out impulsively, bent upon pretend- 
ing that I had not been in the house. 
When I saw this policeman, how- 
ever——” 

“Why didn’t you tell him the truth?” 
Corrigan sharply questioned. “Why 
did you evade him?” 

“That’s what he did, inspector,” 
Regan said quickly. “He would have 
turned and fied the other way, too, if I 
had not stopped him.” 

“T was inclined to do so, I admit.” 
Dexter could not deny it. “There is 
I was confused, 
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only one explanation. 
undecided, and still so horrified by 
“By your threatening situation—no 
wonder!” Corrigan exclaimed. “Really, 
Dexter, you tell a very fishy story.” 
“Fishy! What do you mean?” 
“Who will believe, even if you had 
an appointment here with Magee, that 
you came here alone, that you sat ten 
minutes in the dark before finding Gas- 
ton’s body, scarce ten feet away, and 
that you, a keen, cool-headed lawyer, 
then lost your self-possession so far as 
hat you have stated?’ 
“Tt’s the truth,’ Dexter forcibly in- 
sisted. 
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no possible way of getting around it,” 
Corrigan declared with increasing 
severity. “See for yourself, Wayne.” 
He turned quickly and gave the gory 
knife to the private detective. “Note 
that the blade is still wet, that the stain 
has not begun to dry and congeal. Dex- 
ter admits that he arrived here half an 
hour ago. Not more than twenty min- 
utes has passed, take it from me, since 
that knife was thrust into Gaston’s 
breast.” 

Rodney Wayne examined it. He had 
expressed no opinion, had not spoken 
even, nor did his keen, grave face re- 
veal what he had in mind. He turned 
the knife so that the bright glare of the 
electric lights fell on the glistening fluid. 
The attorney watched him anxiously, 
almost ghastly pale, as if he felt that he 
was caught in a net from which there 
might be no escape. His apprehensions 
were redoubled by the unexpected reply 
of the detective who was one of his 
closest friends. 

“T note the point you make, Inspector 
Corrigan,” Wayne said deliberately, 
retaining the carver. “I must admit 
that you are right.” 

“Good heavens!” Dexter strode 
nearer and grasped his arm. “Do you 
know what you’re saying?” he cried. 
“It’s equivalent to asserting that Gas- 
ton was murdered while I was in this 
house. Do you mean to say . 

“I think the less you say at present, 
Tom, the better. You're a bit un- 
nerved and 

“But——” 

“Take my advice!” Wayne insisted 
with a momentary significant look at 
him. “Say no more at present. It may 
be used against you. Corrigan is right 
about the knife, and the evidence it pre- 
sents is irrefutable in spite of your as- 
sertion that i 

“Here’s more that confirms it!’ 
Corrigan gazed up with a more threat- 
ening gleam in his frowning eyes. He 
had turned and made a hasty examina- 
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tion of the murdered man. “The body 
is not yet cold. A little warmth re- 
mains. It proves almost conclusively 
that he was killed less than half an hour 
ago.” He sprang up abruptly and 
turned to the policeman. “Step to 
Quigley’s door, Regan, and ask him to 
come here. It’s either the third or 
fourth house west. His name is on the 
door. Bring him at once,” he curtly 
commanded. “I want the police com- 
missioner’s authority before arresting 
the assistant district attorney.” 


II. 


Rodney Wayne glanced a bit sharply 
at the police inspector who had resumed 
his examination of the body. He won- 
dered, assuming Dexter had told the 
truth, why Gaston had come to this un- 
occupied house. Had he been lured 
there only for murder? If so, by 
whom and with what motive? There 
was no evidence of a struggle. The 
fact that he had not removed his over- 
coat and gloves denoted that he had 
been killed very soon after entering, 
and without any anticipation of it. 

Detective Wayne was quick to see 
these points. He did not mention them 
to Corrigan, however, nor interfere 
with him. He again restrained Dexter 
with a warning glance, then entered the 
dining room. With the exception of 
one partly open drawer in the side- 
board, in which he found other cutlery, 
confirming Corrigan’s deduction, the 
room was in customary order. Wayne 
sought vainly for finger prints on the 
drawer and adjoining woodwork, using 
a powerful lens. He then observed 
through another door a wall telephone 
in the hall, and he hastened to call a 
number. Corrigan heard him presently. 
He listened a moment, frowning darkly, 
and then hurriedly joined him. 

“What are you doing?” he demanded 
with a searching stare at him. 

“Notifying Judge Atkins, the cor- 
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oner,” Wayne coolly told him. “That’s 
the proper thing to do. He lives only 
a few blocks away. He says he’ll be 
here in a very few minutes.” 

“You'd better have waited until 
Quigley arrives,” Corrigan advised dis- 
approvingly. 

‘Why wait?” Wayne queried, reach- 
ing for the telephone book. “The 
coroner’s authority in such a case is 
superior to that of the police commis- 
sioner,” he dryly added. 

“Ts that so?” Corrigan’s voice turned 
sinister. “You'd better not butt into 
this too officiously, Wayne, or——” 

“Stop a bit!” Wayne turned a steely 
eye on him. “Tom Dexter is an old 
friend of mine. He’s in wrong. T’m 
going to pull him out, Corrigan, if pos- 
sibe, even at the risk of offending you 
and the police commissioner,” he said 
with ominous quietude. 

“Offense be hanged!’ Corrigan re- 
plied. “That’s absurd! We want only 
the truth, the same as you, and that 
appears obvious.” 

“What do you mean, Corrigan 


vious ?” 


—ob- 
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Regan when he saw he was not recog+ 
nized? Don’t tell me he lost his head, 
That’s weak stuff. What else could 
have brought Gaston to this vacant 
house? Don’t expect me to believe that 
two men came here alone, each on a 
different mission and within a few min- 
utes of each other. Even a lunatic 
couldn’t swallow that. Dexter cer- 
tainly framed up this job and expected 
to make his get-away without incurring 
suspicion. His whole story-——” 

“Oh, I'll admit that the circumstances 
are against him,’ Wayne again inter- 
rupted. “I find that Angus Magee has 
a telephone in his residence. I may be 
able to get him, or to find out whether 
he had the appointment Dexter alleges.” 

Wayne found Magee at home. He 
stated emphatically that he had made 
no appointment with Dexter, not yet 
having the evidence he wanted; that he 
had not telephoned to him or rented 
any furnished house, having a home of 
his own, and that he knew absolutely 
nothing about the attorney’s movements 
that evening. 

“It’s very strange.” Wayne ap- 
peared perplexed when he hung up the 
“Some man must have tele- 


” 


receiver. 
phoned to him, unless—— 
“Vou said it—unless!’ Corrigan cut 
in curtiy. He had heard nearly all that 
was said. “Unless Dexter is lying. 
That’s the only alternative, and there’s 
nothing strange about it. It’s another 
link in the chain.” 
“You mean—— 
“Rats! You 
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Magee. But that’s all rot,” he forcibly 
insisted. “All of the other circum- 
stances refute it. Dexter has lied out 
of whole cloth and—but here’s the com- 
missioner, This way, Quigley, and I 
will tell you what has occurred, -Regan 

‘—one word! Keep your eye on Dex- 
ter. Don’t let him leave the house.” 

Wayne saw how the tide was setting, 
that the attorney’s arrest was a fore- 
gone conclusion. His features hard- 
ened slightly. He responded to a nod 
from Commissioner Quigley—a burly, 
square-jawed, austere looking man who 
had entered with the policeman, and 
who immediately went with Corrigan 
into the rear parlor. Wayne returned 
to the dining room and beckoned Dex- 
ter to join him. 

“Can you tell me confidentially any- 
thing more about this crime?” he asked 
quietly. 

“Not one word,” Dexter said ear- 
nestly. “I know only what I have stated, 
It looks to me like a dastardly frame- 
up. There’s a score of men in the 
police department, Rodney, who wanted 
Gaston down and out, who would face 
prison terms if his investigations were 
continued. They wouldn’t shrink from 
murder, even, under the circumstances. 
Naturally, too, they must put the crime 
on some one, and for fear I might know 
about the evidence against them and 
might continue his work, they have 
made me the goat. That’s my theory.” 

“A theory cuts no ice, unless it can 
be proved,” Wayne told him. “TI’ll un- 
dertake it. Men who turn a trick of 
this kind, however, quite often cover 
their tracks successfully. I'll try to 
uncover them, but you must do what I 
direct. 

“Keep quiet?” 

“Exactly. You'll be arrested. Swal- 
low the pill, however, and leave it to me 
to find the antidote. The evidence Gas- 
ton has secretly obtained, you say, is in 
his private safe in the district attorney’s 
office ?” 
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“Yes.” Dexter nodded _ gravely. 
“George Fulton, our chief assistant, 
can get it for you. He knows the com- 
bination.” 

“Tl see him to-morrow. About 
Magee,” Wayne digressed. “Did the 
voice of the man who telephoned sound 
like his ?” 

“T detected no difference. 
nothing about it.” 

“Who in the district attorney’s office 
knows about the Monahan case and 
what you expect to obtain from Ma- 
gee?” 

“Fulton knows about it, also the girl 
employed by Gaston and me as a pri- 
vate stenographer. Her name is Sybil 
Blair.” 

“Are you quite sure that Magee, or 
the man who telephoned, told you that 
the owner of this house is named 
Small ?” 

“I was very sure until Regan cor- 
rected me. I heard the name dis- 
tinctly.” 

“Do you know a man named Snell?” 

“T am acquainted with only one, An- 
tony Snell, an importer of French 
china. He is a brother member in two 
clubs.” 

‘Do you know where he lives?” 

“T do not,” said Dexter, wondering 
at what the detective was driving. “I 
never have visited him.” 

“No more. There’s the coroner. | 
want a word with him.” 

Wayne took the knife from a tray 
on which he had put it, then hastened 
out to intercept Judge Atkins in the 
hall. He talked only briefly with him 
—and the coroner had the knife when 
he joined Quigley and Corrigan in the 
rear parlor. 

Detective Wayne did not join them. 
He knew they thought him an intruder. 
He saw Regan take a position from 
which he could watch the suspected at- 
torney, and he decided that a brief ab- 
sence on his own part would not be 
noticed. He found a narrow stairway 


T thought 
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to a basement entry and rear door, and 
he began a hurried, covert search for 
additional evidence. 

Wayne inspected the bare stairs, de- 
scending quietly, and at times using his 
lens and searchlight. He found specks 
of dark earth on several of them. On 
the floor in the basement entry he dis- 
covered a tiny brass button sewed to a 
small, irregular piece of brown kid. 

“A glove button!” Wayne eyed it 
keenly. “The wearer evidently re- 
moved the glove so hurriedly that he 
tore it. A kid-glove crook, eh?’ he 
muttered. “Having torn it, he may 
have thrown it away, or inadvertantly 
dropped it. It would at least show the 
size of his hand.” 

Wayne found that the back door was 
locked. The key was gone. He in- 
spected the knob with his lens, then 
quietly opened the window of an ad- 
joining laundry, from which he stepped 
into a small back yard. Between the 


high board fences inclosing the yards 
of others in the row, and those of a 


similar block fronting on the next 
street, was a narrow, unpaved alley. 

After examining the outside knob of 
the door, Wayne inspected the ground 
in the yard and the alley with his 
searchlight. He could find no foot- 
prints in the hard earth, nor the glove 
from which the button was torn. He 
stole back through the window, relock- 
ing it, then returned to the upper hall. 
He had been absent less than five min- 
utes. Seeing that he was not observed, 
he quietly stole out to read the name on 
the door plate. It was a rectangular 
plate made of laquered brass ‘about 
three inches long, and instead of being 
on the door itself, it was on the door 
frame directly under the doorbell. 

The name on the plate was Snell. 

“As Regan stated,’ Wayne mur- 
mured. “Dexter must have been mis- 
taken, He did not hear the telephoned 
name as distinctly as he——” 
thoughts took a 


Wayne’s sudden, 
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sharp turn. He bent nearer to the 
plate, with brows knitting, and again 
used his searchlight and lens. Then, 
turning abruptly, he glanced up and 
down the deserted street, and quietly 
entered the house—scarce thirty min- 
utes since entering it with Dexter and 
the police inspector. 

His anticipations were realized. The 
coroner, then at the telephone, was call- 
ing a physician and the police ambu- 
lance. Commissioner Quigley, frown- 
ing sternly, was holding a whispered 
conference with Corrigan, with whom 
he evidently agreed, for the latter 
abruptly turned to the waiting attorney. 

“T regret to say, Dexter, that the evi- 
dence against you compels me to place 
you under arrest,” he informed him 
bluntly. ‘We can’t take chances in a 
case of this kind.” 

“I’m not surprised,” Dexter said 
coolly. “I told you I saw it coming.” 

“Take him to headquarters, Regan, 
at once.” 

“You also think, perhaps, that dis- 
cretion requires the use of handcuffs.” 
Dexter spoke with a sneer and held out 
his hands. 

Corrigan looked at them for a mo- 
ment, then grasped the left one and 
held it up for Commissioner Quigley 
to view. There was a red smear on the 
attorney’s wrist, and the edge of his 
linen cuff was soiled with a crimson 
smudge. 

“Here’s further evidence, commis- 
sioner,” Corrigan exclaimed. “This 
alone, after what he has said, is enough 
to convict him.” 

“T did not observe it.” Dexter stared 
at it, white with increasing dismay. “I 
must have soiled them when I exam- 
ined the body.” 

“Examined it, eh?’ Corrigan asked 
derisively. “You already have stated, 
Dexter, that you saw at a glance that 
Gaston was dead and that you then 
rushed out of the house,” he sternly re- 
minded him. “Now you tell me—” 
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“The truth,” Dexter cut in angrily. 
“T meant that I saw at once, when I 
crouched near the body and felt of it, 
that Gaston was dead, and that I then 
ran out and . 

“And put up a very lame and con- 
tradictory story,’ Corrigan interrupted 
impatiently. ‘There’s nothing to it. 
Tell it at the inquest. Take him away, 
Regan, at once.” He swung round with 
the last word and, seeing the private 
detective at the door, he questioned 
bit mockingly : “Well, Detective Wayne, 
what do you think about it now?” 

Rodney Wayne had had an eye on 
Dexter, pacifying him again with one 
suggestive glance. He drew himself up 
a little and gazed without a change of 
countenance at the police inspector. 

“Oh, I’m not too obstinate to admit 
t,” he replied. “As I said about the 
knife, Inspector Corrigan, you appear 
to be right.” 

“Appear to be, eh?” 
lips had a sinister 
more than that, Wayne, 
pointed out. 

Detective Wayne did not reply. He 
stepped aside and let Regan depart 
with the attorney, and then he turned 
on his heel and left the house. If he 
had deduced anything from the bits of 
evidence he had found, or had any 
covert suspicions, any theory conflicting 
with that of the po there had been 
no outward sign of it. 

The followin y 
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Snell and Small, was quite significant. 
He found that a man named Small 
dwelt in the street with Snell. 
Wayne hastened to the house, poe 
was only about a block east of the other, 
but he was content with merely a brief 
inspection of the plate under the door- 
bell. 

At ten o’clock that morning Wayne 
called on Margaret Maitland, a very 
beautiful and accomplished girl of 
twenty, with whom he was quite well 
acquainted and who received him in 
some agitation in her elegant library. 

“T see you’ve heard the news,” he 
said gravely after their greeting. 

“Yes,” she dried her eyes and 
tried to calm herself. “It’s terrible, Mr. 
Wayne, terrible! District Attorney 
Gaston dead and Tom Dexter in cus- 
tody for his murder! It’s like a hide- 
ous nightmare. I am completely upset. 
But Tom is innocent,” she declared 
with augmented feeling. “I will never 
believe him guilty.” 

“Nor I, Miss Maitland, 
goes,” W ayne told her. 

“T am glad to hear you*say so.” 
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“Surely, Mr. Wayne, if necessary,” 
she said quickly. 

“T don’t know that it will be,” Wayne 
told her. “If it should be, I will notify 
you by telephone. Commissioner Quig- 
ley and Inspector Corrigan feel sure 
they have an irrefutable case against 
him, but I may be able to destroy it,” he 
dryly added. 

“Oh, Mr. Wayne, I hope so! Do 
try—do please try your hardest!” Miss 
Maitland said fervently, tendering both 
hands when he arose to go. 

“T'll do that, all right,” Wayne 
warmly assured her. “It seems like a 
hard nut to crack, but I can swing quite 
a heavy hammer. The inquest will be 
held at two o’clock in the county court- 
house. I must go to see Lawyer Ful- 
ton, now; he has temporary charge in 
the district attorney’s office.” 

It was near noon when Wayne en- 
tered the municipal court building and 
found Fulton, an energetic man of 
middle age, dictating a letter in Gas- 
ton’s private office to the stenographer, 
Sybil Blair, whom Dexter had men- 
tioned. Wayne appeared to be in haste 
and a bit excited. 

“T’m at work for Dexter,” he ex- 
plained while shaking hands with the 
lawyer. “He has told me what Gaston 
had up his sleeve for the police. I want 
you to aid me. I wish to see the evi- 
dence Gaston had in his private safe. 
[t may put me on the track of the real 
assassins. 

“Surely!” Fulton readily consented. 
“Anything to clear Dexter of this hide- 
ous suspicion. The evidence 
entirely of incriminating letters, sworn 
affidavits, and the like. 
One Wayne, while I unlock 
the safe.” He hastened to do so and 


consists 


de positions, 
moment 
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opened it, only to start up with a sud- 
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“Good 
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cried, 
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t’s not here,’ he 
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heavens! | 
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stolen !”’ 


Stolen!” Wayne echoed, gazing into 


the safe. “Impossible! Who could 
have stolen it? Who has access to the 
safe? Who was the last to lock it?” 

“Mr. Gaston locked it, sir, before go- 
ing out last evening,” Sybil Blair told 
him. 

“About 
manded. 

“Soon after seven o'clock,” said the 
girl. “I think Mr. Fulton must be mis- 
taken. I feel quite sure, sir, that Mr. 
Gaston took the evidence from the safe 
just before locking it. I saw him put a 
package of papers in his baize bag.” 

“That may explain it, Miss Blair, of 
course,” Fulton agreed with a look of 
relief. “He may have taken it home— 
or very possibly, Wayne, it may have 
been the motive for the murder,” he 
suggested, turning quickly to the detec- 
tive. “Some of the rascals involved 
may have known that he had it, or 
craftily lured him into a trap to kill 
him in order to get it. That was about 
their only expedient. Gaston was abso- 
lutely sure of convicting them.” 

Wayne glanced at the listening 
stenographer. She was a slender, sal- 
low girl of twenty-two, red-haired and 
somewhat freckled. She was seated at 
her typewriter, and near it on the table 
was a quantity of blank letter paper, 
also several sheets of carbon duplicat- 
ing paper of a dark purple color. 
Wayne saw them—but he turned al- 
most instantly and replied to the law- 
yer. 

“You may be right,” he admitted. 
“Tt would be a very consistent motive. 
I’m going to his residence at once and 
try to find—— One moment!” He 
broke off abruptly. “I must communi- 
cate with the don’t think 
it wise to telephone. May I have your 
clerk type a letter for me?” 

Fulton nodded quickly. 
will do so at once.” 

Miss Blair shot one furtive glance at 
the two men. Neither appeared to ob- 
Then, with remarkable dex- 
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terity, she slipped two letter sheets into 
the typewriter—and a sheet of the car- 
bon paper. 

“It will take her only a few mo- 
ments,” Wayne told the lawyer. 
“Merely a few lines, Miss Blair, to 
Judge Amos. Atkins, County Court- 
house.” He turned to her and began 
dictating. ‘I have just learned that in- 
criminating papers which, in my opin- 
ion, have an important bearing on the 
murder of Gaston, are missing from his 
private safe. I think, however, that I 
can recover them in time for the in- 
quest. Regarding the other matter I 
mentioned to you, you can safely rely 
on that. I will deliver the goods as 
predicted.” He paused for a moment, 
then quickly added: “That’s all. Sign 
my name to it—Rodney Wayne.” 

“That didn’t take long, sir.” Sybil 
Blair looked up at him, smiling. Her 
freckles were more conspicuous, never- 
theless, in the paleness of her cheeks. 
“Shall I mail it for you?” 

“By no means!” Wayne exclaimed. 
“Tt’s tremendously important! Send it 
by a trusty messenger. See to it for 
me, Fulton, will you?’ he requested. 
“I’m in a terrible hurry.” 

“T certainly will, Wayne,” cried the 
lawyer. “I'll send it at once by one of 
our clerks.” 

“Capital ! 
obliged.” 

Rodney Wayne did not 
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attorney, whose anxious faces had 
grown pale while the evidence and tes- 
timony piled up against him during the 
preceding hour—that of Regan, Cor- 
rigan, Commissioner Quigley, Sybil 
Blair, and Angus Magee, all of whom 
were seated in the bar inclosure. No 
other policemen were present. There 
were four husky deputy sheriffs, how- 
ever, two more than customary, which 
was somewhat significant. 

Rodney Wayne was not surprised. 
His entrance was somewhat dramatic 
when he came between the swinging 
doors at one side of the bench, for Mar- 
garet Maitland was with him and 
brought a quick flush to Dexter’s pale 
face when she bowed to him and smiled. 

Detective Wayne was very sttave and 
imperturbable, entirely oblivious to the 
interest he aroused while he placed a 
chair for his companion as near the at- 
torney as possible, then took one near 
by. Commissioner Quigley glanced at 
Inspector Corrigan, who responded 
with a faint, disdainful smile. Both 
thought the private detective an insig- 
nificant factor in the case. The phy- 
sician called by the coroner the previous 
night then was testifying, but he had 
so nearly finished that Judge Atkins 
immediately ended his inquiries. 

“That’s all, Doctor Varker,” he said 
crisply. He waved the physician to his 
seat and turned immediately to the de- 
tective. “If you are ready, 
Wayne, we will proceed at once.” 

Wayne 
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“You were present last night on the 
scene of the crime,” said Judge Atkins, 
after the customary preliminaries. 
“State what you saw and heard, or any 
fact, circumstance, or discovery that 
has a bearing upon the murder.” 

“If I may do so informally——” 

“This is an inquest, not a trial,” in- 
terrupted the coroner. “The truth is 
much more important than any for- 
mality at this time. Proceed in your 
own way,” he added with a readiness 
denoting that there was a covert under- 
standing between them. 

“It will not be very difficult to re- 
construct this crime.” Wayne drew 
himself up a little. “I went to the Snell 
house with Lawyer Dexter, Patrolman 
Regan, and Inspector Corrigan, where 
the latter almost immediately called my 
attention to the knife with which the 
murder was committed, also to the fact 
that the blade was still wet, denoting 
that Gaston must have been killed not 
less than twenty minutes before, or 
while Dexter was admittedly in the 
house.” 

Judge Atkins, though his eyes nar- 
rowed slightly, did not interfere when 
Corrigan lurched forward impulsively 
and interrupted the detective. 

“It proved it almost conclusively,” 
Corrigan brusquely declared. “You 
saw the stains and admitted the obvious 
indication.” 

“I did, Inspector Corrigan, but not 
without a motive,” Wayne dryly told 
him. “I also could see, when I in- 
pected it more carefully, that above 
the wet stains on the blade there was 
another that was quite dry and con- 
The line of demarkation be- 
tween them was quite distinct. There 
were two layers of stains on the blade, 


gealed 
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tanied the knife, 


microscopic examination. I re- 
therefore, and gave 


it in charge of the coroner when he 


arrived, that the evidence might not by 


any mishap, or intent, perhaps, be oblit- 
erated.” 

“Well, what of it?” Corrigan curtly 
questioned. “I don’t see that it’s mate- 
rial.” 

“On the contrary, it establishes two 
irrefutable facts.” Wayne’s keen, in- 
cisive voice hardened perceptibly. 
“The wet stains on the layer of dry, 
together with the regularity of the line 
of demarkation mentioned, showed 
plainly that the blade was thrust a sec- 
ond time into the wound, though less 
deep by an inch than before; while the 
dry, congealed stains still discernible 
above the wet proved conclusively 
that the first fatal stab was inflicted 
more than ten, or even twenty minutes 
earlier—not after, but before, Tom 
Dexter entered the house!” 

The sudden explosion of a bomb 
would not have been more effective. 
Every hearer saw the point so unex- 
pectedly brought out. Men caught 
their breath with momentary, audible 
gasps; and then a spontaneous, swelling 
roar of mingled relief and exultation 
broke from the suddenly excited 
throng. Tom Dexter’s white face was 
transfigured, and Margaret Maitland’s 
radiant with triumphant smiles. Quig- 
ley glanced at Corrigan again; he had 
turned very pale. Corrigan wore a 
lowering scowl, with a gleam of defiant 
hatred in his narrowed eyes, but he ven- 
tured no opposing argument. 

Detective Wayne did not appear to 
feel that he had accomplished anything 
extraordinary. He heard all the 
dramatic uproar, which was speedily 
quelled by the deputy sheriffs, without 
a change of countenance. Then he 
turned to the coroner and continued: 

“This evidence, obviously revealing 
an attempt to fix the time of the murder 
later than it was committed, pointed so 
plainly to a conspiracy and a design to 
incriminate Dexter, that I then began 
to seek evidence of the truth,” he pro- 
ceeded. “I found particles of damp 
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earth on the back stairs. I also found 
that the knobs of a door leading to the 
back yard were entirely free from dust, 
which, as the house had been unoccu 
pied for months, showed plainly that 
that way of entrance and exit had been 
very recently used. The key of the 
back door was missing.” 

“Has it been found?” 
questioned. 

“T think not,” Wayne told him. “A 
disagreement as to the name on the 
front door plate led me to examine it,” 
he continued. “It is a small brass plate 
secured with spindles. I found 
marks on the wood near it which 
showed that it had recently 
moved. I learned this morning that the 
owner of the house is an acquaintance 
of Dexter, named Snell, that a 
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“T am coming to that.” 

Wayne fixed a steely eye on Quigley 
and his two subordinates, The change 
in all three could not be verbally de- 
scribed. Twice Quigley had glanced 
toward the nearest door, only to decide 
that escape utterly impossible. 
They sat and gazed helplessly at the 
private detective whose cold assurance 
and steady, cutting voice had com- 
pletely unnerved them and began to ter- 
rify them. 

“Naturally, knowing of the bitter ani- 
mosity felt for the district attorney by 
some of the police department against 
whom he had incriminating evidence, I 
was from the first somewhat surprised 
that three of its members were simul- 
taneously so near the scene of the mur- 
der,’ Wayne went om with merciless 
deliberation. ‘Feeling very sure, too, 
that some other man than Magee had 
made the telephone appointment with 
Dexter, I wondered who had informed 
the assassins of their relations and what 
Dexter expected to obtain from Magee. 
Naturally, of course, I suspected some 
one in the district attorney’s office.” 

Sybil Blair, trembling visibly, with 
the last vestige of color gone from her 
horrified face, swayed a little on her 
chair, as if on the verge of fainting. 

“T went there this morning.” Wayne 
proceeded more rapidly. “I learned 
that the incriminating evidence had 
been stolen. [| the stenog- 
rapher’s table a purple carbon duplicat- 
ing sheet. I at once suspected her, not 
only of covertly codperating with the 
assassins, of informing them of what 
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have had him in custody. He was the 
bearer of a letter from Sybil Blair to— 
but I will read it!” 

Detective Wayne took the letter from 
his pocket and quickly drew from the 
envelope a pen-written sheet, and a 
carbon duplicate of his letter to Cor- 
oner Atkins. 

“It is addressed to you, Commis- 
sioner Quigley,” he said. 

“To—to me!” Quigley gasped. “I 
know nothing about ES 

“Listen!” Wayne’s voice rang with 
sudden, appalling severity. “The letter 
is signed by Sybil Blair. It reads: 

“Mr. Quictey: I am sending you a copy 
of a letter dictated by Detective Wayne this 
morning. He knows that the evidence 
against you, Corrigan, Regan, and others 
has been stolen. He does not yet suspect 
me. I want you to take that evidence off my 
hands. I'll not hide it longer than to-day. 
I’m going to get out from under and seek 
safety in flight. Yours truly e 

“You—you wrote that!’ Quigley 
sprang up, ghastly, with eyes blazing, 
but the girl leaped up, too, confronting 
him with her colorless features drawn 
and distorted and her slender figure 
quivering from head to foot. 

“Wrote it—yes!” she cried passion- 
ately. “I obeyed your orders. You 
bribed me to do what I have done. 
You made me your tool, and I now 
must pay the price. But I’m not alone! 
You'll get yours—and you! and you!” 
she screamed frantically, glaring at 
Corrigan and Regan. “Of all the 
crooks in the police department, you 
three are the biggest and foulest of the 
bunch !” 
Corrigan reached for his hip pocket, 
but on the instant Quigley had him by 
the wrist. 

“None of that!” he cried sternly. 
“We're in bad enough now, but there 
may be a way out.” 

“Out be hanged!” Corrigan fiercely 
cried. “There isn’t a rat hole for us, 
We're done for.” 
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“Done for, is right!” Wayne sharply 
told him. “I’ve not been idle while you 
were engaged here. I have secured the 
stolen evidence from Sybil Blair’s lodg- 
ings. I found this torn and_ blood- 
stained glove in your house, Quigley, 
only a few doors from the scene of the 
murder. Jt doesn’t much matter how 
you lured Gaston to his fate—but we'll 
bring it out during your trial for mur- 
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der!” Rodney Wayne said no more, 
Most of the last was drowned in the 
overwhelming tumult. He stepped 
down from the witness stand and 
turned to speak to his friend—but Tom 
Dexter, with tear-filled eyes, 
clasping in his arms the girl he was to 
wed, Detective Wayne turned to the 
coroner instead, with a smile on his lips 
and a gleam of satisfaction in his eyes. 


was 





EXPERT RECOMMENDS CHANGES FOR WILMINGTON 
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HE mean, puffy eyes of Pete 

Day twinkled with pleasure 

as he let himself noisily into 

his room. Slamming the door 
behind him, he produced from his 
pocket a bundle of letters held together 
by a piece of twine and threw them 
upon the rickety table in the center of 
the room. 

In this dusty, disordered room, Pete 
seemed peculiarly at home. Its extreme 
untidiness seemed to harmonize with 
its occupant’s slovenly appearance. He 
was a man of short and bulky build, 
and his ill-kept and much wrinkled 
clothing had the appearance of having 
been subjected to hard usage, and of 
having been worn for a long time. 
Above his bull neck, encircled by a 
soiled collar, was a countenance marked 
heavily by weakness and cruelty. Be- 
tween his thin, brutal lips was clutched 
a cigarette, its ashes falling unheeded 
down the front of his vest. 

“I tell you, Johnny,” shouted Pete 
jubilantly as he shook the foot of a 
man sprawled on the battered iron bed 
in the corner of the room, “the worm 
has turned.” 

Johnny raised his head slightly. His 
glance traveled from the elated expres- 
sion on his pal’s face to the bundle 
of letters lying on the table. His in- 
terest quickened. 

“Hit somethin’?” he questioned, rub- 
bing his eyes sleepily. 

“Hit somethin’!” repeated the other 
spontaneously. “I’ve graduated. I 
come to the conclusion that there 
ain’t nothin’ in this second-story work. 
From now on, I’m a con man.” 

SEDs 
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¢JI.R.Ward. 


Author of ‘‘Benny Apologizes,’’ etc. 


“Con man!” ejaculated Johnny, rais-< 
ing himself to a sitting position on the 
edge of the bed. “You?” 

“Sure.” 

Johnny laughed outright, making no 
effort to conceal his lack of confidence 
in the other’s ability. “You better stick 
to your line,” he advised, as he en- 
deavored to control his mirth. “You 
know how to handle the soup, and you 
oughta be satisfied with that.” 

Pete’s face was serious as he an- 
swered. “No, sir. ’maconman. I’m 
gonna get myself a flock of fancy 
clothes and——” 

“You better leave the con games to 
them as knows how to pull ’em,” 
interrupted Johnny warningly. “You 
ain’t built for that kinda stuff nohow.” 

Pete halted suddenly in the act of re- 
moving his coat. “Ain’t-built for it?” 
he repeated, with an aggrieved expres- 
sion. “Look at them letters on the 
table. Tvery one of ’em’s got money 
in ’em.” 

Money talked loud, in Johnny’s esti- 
mation. The mere mention of it now 
had a silencing influence upon him. He 
lit a cigarette and held his peace. 

“T’ll show you whether I’m built for 
it or not,” rejoined Pete, as he attacked 
the stack of letters. 

Taking a pencil from his pocket and 
using it as a paper cutter, he opened 
about a dozen of the envelopes. From 
each, he extracted either a check or a 
money order. 

Johnny could eontain himself no 
longer. Ri feet, he crossed 
the room to his pal’s side and examined 
the small stack of money-bearing slips. 


ing to his 
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“Why are they all for twenty dol- 
lars?” he questioned. 

“Cause that’s all I asked for,” ex- 
plained Pete, enjoying the other’s sur- 
prise. “I coulda got fifty beans from 
each one just as easy.” 

The next five minutes were taken up 
in opening the remaining envelopes and 
transferring their contents to the stack 
of checks and orders. With the excep- 
tion of one envelope, each contained a 
slip of paper calling for twenty dollars. 

“You got six hundred and forty dol- 
lars altogether,” announced Johnny ad- 
miringly as Pete opened the last en- 
velope and passed him the green slip. 

Pete’s displeasure had passed rapidly 
in view of his pal’s frank admiration. 
He grinned smugly. 

“Not so bad for one day, eh?” he 
said loftily. “A man that’s got brains 
ought to use ’em. I always had an idea 
I’d make a good con man, and now I 
know it.” 

Johnny was not grudging in his 
praise. His envy at Pete’s good for- 
tune was apparent as he plied that 
worthy with questions. 

“It’s easy. This is the first step,” ex- 
plained Pete. He produced a sheaf of 
newspapers from the table drawer and 
pointed with a stubby finger to the obit- 
uary column in one of them. “These 
is all out-of-town newspapers. I don’t 
handle nothin’ unless it’s at least two 
hundred miles away from here. The 
first thing I do is to look in the death 
notices, get the name and address of 
the party that’s passed out, and then I 
send him a letter.” 

“Send a letter to a dead man!” ejacu- 
lated Johnny incredulously. 

“Sure,” agreed the other, as he pro- 
duced a letter from his pocket and 
passed it to his pal. “I got a coupla 
hundred of them printed for a coupla 
dollars.” 

It was a form letter such as can be 
procured of any typewriting and multi- 
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graphing bureau. While printed, it had 
the appearance of having been type- 
written. Johnny’s brow wrinkled in 
perplexity as he read: 


Dear Sir: A final payment of twenty dol- 
lars on the diamond ring which you pur- 
chased of us some time ago on our liberal 
installment plan is now several months over- 
due. Inasmuch as you have paid over two 
hundred dollars on account to date, we are 
confident that you are unwilling to allow 
this ring to be forfeited for nonpayment. 

If we receive your check or money order 
for twenty dollars within the next five days 
we will be pleased to send your ring by 
registered mail. If we do not hear from you 
within that time we will be obliged to fol- 
low the terms of our agreement and place 
this ring back in stock. Yours very truly, 

GREAT EASTERN JEWELRY COMPANY. 

P. O. Box No. —, New York, N. Y. 


“Whew!” ejaculated Johnny after 
digesting the letter. ‘‘And then what 
happens ?” 

“What happens?” asked Pete, chuck- 
ling. ‘Why, they send me the twenty 
bucks.” 

“The dead men?” demanded Johnny, 
beside himself with surprise. 

Pete sniffed disgustedly. “You're 
dumber than I thought you was,” he 
said impatiently. “I send the dead man 
a letter. His widow, one of his chil- 
dren, or his relatives, opens it. Soon 
as they read my letter they come to the 
conclusion that this guy that’s passed 
away has been buyin’ a diamond ring 
on the installment plan without lettin’ 
anybody know anything about it. They 
figure it out that he probably intended 
to surprise everybody by showin’ up 
some day with a diamond ring for his- 
self or friend wife. Just about this 
time they’ve collected the insurance, so 
they’re bound to have money. Rather 
than lose the diamond ring, they send 
me the money. I make ’em send it 
within five days, so I'll have plenty of 
time to collect the coin before anybody 
finds out it’s a fake.” 

An expression of disgust suddenly 
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crossed the hard features of Johnny. 
“You're gonna get caught, too,” he 
prophesied. “They’ll trace your mail 
to this address when they find out 
you've buncoed ’em.” 

Pete chuckled again. “Not a chance! 
That’s where I showed my brains. I 
rented a post-office box for three 
months under the name of Henry John- 
son. I got it from good authority that 
them post-office people never investi- 
gate your references unless somethin’ 
happens, so I give ’em two names of 
guys that I’ve heard about but don’t 
know. They ain’t got a thing to trace 
me by, and I’ve collected over twelve 
hundred iron men on this deal. Them 
widows won't know they been stung 
for a coupla weeks. They’ll never is 

Pete stopped short and stared curi- 
ously at the expression of loathing and 
contempt on his pal’s face. Johnny 
was donning his hat and coat. From 
one of the bureau drawers he took two 
collars and several handkerchiefs. 
These he jammed into his pocket. 
Quietly he moved to the door. 

“I got my things,” he announced, a 
look of supreme contempt permeating 
his hard and irregular features. “We 
been pals a long time, but I’m through 
with you. I won't be a pal to no guy 
that robs widows and orphans. You 
can be a con man if you want to. I 
never seen one that’d pull a trick like 
you’re workin’. You better take my 
tip and stick to your line. I hope you 
get caught.” 

With an expression of righteous in- 
dignation, Johnny again glared con- 
temptuously at Pete and, stalking out, 
slammed the door behind him. 


Pete’s cigarette dropped from his lips 
to the floor, so great was his astonish- 
ment. 
open-mouthed, staring foolishly 
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at the 
close- 

and 


For a few 


door. 
cropped 
chuckled. 


Then he 
head 


wagged his 


bewilderedly 


“Now, what do you s’pose ails him?” 
he asked himself. ‘“That’s a fine way 
for a stick-up man to talk.” 

Promptly dismissing the occurrence 
from his mind, Pete gathered together 
his ill-gotten gains and placed them in 
his pocket. It was then that he recalled 
that there had been one envelope which 
had not contained either a check or an 
order. He frowned as he picked it 
from the table and prepared to read its 
inclosure. Rapidly, as he read, the 
expression on his countenance changed 
from languid curiosity to calculating 
shrewdness. 


Great EAsterN Jewe_ry Company, New 
York, N. Y. 

GENTLEMEN: I am in receipt of your letter 
of recent date, addressed to my father, who 
is now deceased, stating that a final payment 
of twenty dollars is now overdue on a ring 
which he purchased from you. 

I am of the opinion that a clerical error 
has been made. While I am not acquainted 
with my late father’s personal affairs, I re- 
call that he mentioned such a ring just be- 
fore his death, and at that time stated that 
two hundred dollars was the amount due as 
a final payment. 

If you will advise me immediately I will 
be pleased to forward you my check for the 
desired amount. Yours truly, 

Epwarp J. ForrESTER. 

535 —— Strcet, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Pete's mean, greedy eyes narrowed 
with cunning as he read the letter the 
second time. For a few moments he 
reflected deeply. It was evident that 
here was a strange coincidence. No 
doubt the elder Forrester had pur- 
chased a ring from some one else and 
had told his son about it, but had passed 
away without advising the name of the 
company. Pete regarded it as a lucky 
circumstance. It would be a_ simple 
matter to write the son a letter and get 
his check for two hundred dollars. 

A few minutes later, Pete appeared 
at the door to the room of one Jim 
Hoke, a gentleman of questionable 
reputation, who roomed in the same 
house, and who was the proud pos- 
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sessor of a typewriter. After obtain- 
ing permission, Pete sat down before 
the machine and, with his index fingers, 
laboriously managed to compose the 
following: 


Epwarp J. ForreEsTER, 535 Street, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

Dear Sir: Your letter received. You're 
right. A clerk made a mistake. Your father 
owes $200. Will send you the ring if you 
send money within next two days. 

Great EAsTeERN JEWELRY COMPANY, 

“That'll gimme plenty of time,” he 
soliloquized, as he mailed his letter. 
“He'll send the money by the second 
day, and I'll get it by the third. That'll 
only make eight days altogether that I 
used on this scheme, and they can’t 
catch on for at least a coupla weeks.” 

Notwithstanding his confidence, it 
was a nervous Pete Day who presented 
himself at the post office on the third 
day following. Before approaching 
his private box, he looked carefully 
about him. A dick might be watching 
the box. Resolving to take no chances, 
Pete loafed about the corridors for al- 
most an hour. Observing no suspi- 
cious-looking characters about, he at 
last gathered together enough courage 
to stroll leisurely past that portion of 
the wall wherein were set the private 
boxes, each marked with its red num- 
ber. He realized that it was practi- 
cally impossible to wait until the corri- 
dors were deserted. A perfect stream 
of humanity seemed to be moving about 
over the marble floors. With another 
cautious look about him, Pete hastily 
ascertained the exact location of his 
box, withdrew the key from his pocket, 
inserted it in the lock, and covertly 
swung back the little door. The next 
moment he was rapidly making his way 
out of the building. In his coat pocket 
rested a letter which he figured jubi- 
lantly. 

With that intuition so common 
among crooks, Pete felt uneasy. For 
some unknown reason he was sure that 
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things were not as they should be. His 
fears were confirmed when he noticed 
two men walking about fifty feet be- 
hind him. He stopped suddenly in 
order to allow them to pass. Immedi- 
ately they also stopped and became in- 
terested in a show window. 

Pete now became genuinely alarmed. 
Without considering that his actions 
were suspicious in themselves, he 
hastily crossed the street and dodged 
into an alley. Once in its shelter, he 
ran as fast as his broad build would 
permit. Emerging into the street, he 
walked rapidly to the end of the square 
and then, by a roundabaut way, finally 
reached the street upon which he lived. 
Standing in the doorway of a squalid- 
looking cigar store on the corner, Pete 
waited nervously. The street was situ- 
ated in such an unsavory and unfre- 
quented neighborhood that a stranger 
could easily be distinguished from a 
resident. A half hour passed, and Pete 
had scrutinized every one who had 
walked by the little store. He had not 
seen a _ single, suispicious-looking 
stranger. 

Feeling decidedly more at ease, Pete 
emerged from his observation point and 
made his way to his room. 

Carefully locking his door behind 
him, he flung his hat on the bed and, 
with a grin of satisfaction upon his 
homely countenance, injected a thick 
finger under the flap of his precious 
letter and ripped open the envelope. 
The inclosure, which he read hastily, 
caused him to fall weakly into a chair. 


Great EAsTERN JeweLryY Company, New 
York, N. Y. 

GENTLEMEN: Inasmuch as my father was 
an invalid who was confined to his home 
for many years, | am inclined to think, after 
due consideration, that his telling me he had 
purchased a diamond ring was part of the 
delirium that preceded his death; and that, 
therefore, your statements are false. 

I wish to say that I have changed my mind 
about sending you two hundred dollars. 

Have turned your letter over, however, to 

















the postal authorities, who advised me to 
correspond with you in order to give them 
an opportunity to make your acquaintance. 
You'll find them very fine people 
Is this satisfactory? 
Yours very truly, 
Epwarp J. Forrester. 

To Pete, the letter contained but the 
few words, “I have turned your letter 
over to the postal authorities ;” and Pete 
was a coward at heart. 

Hardly knowing what he was doing, 
so great was his alarm, he hastily took 
a battered suit case from the corner of 
the room. It was the work of a mo- 
ment to throw his few belongings into 
it; madly he grabbed his hat. His 
mind awhirl, his limbs trembling with 
fear, Pete unlocked his door and 
stepped into the hallway. Immediately 
two strong hands pinioned his arms to 
his back, while others slipped handcuffs 
upon his wrists. 

Detective Farrell from headquarters 
was well acquainted with Pete Day. 
On more than one occasion, Pete had 
had unpleasant experiences at the hands 
of Farrell. 

“I was rather surprised when I saw 
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you at the post office, Pete,” confided 
the detective pleasantly. “When we 
told Forrester to write that letter, we 
never thought we would get a bite. The 
idea was to make the fellow who was 
trying to get away with the trick come 
to the post office after his two hundred 
dollars. We thought it was a real con- 
fidence man who was in the game, and 
I never expected that our plan would 
catch him at all. <A real confidence 
man wouldn’t have come within forty 
miles of that post office after he re- 
ceived Forrester’s letter. I didn’t have 
any idea that it was you who was mixed 
up in this game. It’s sort of out of 
your line, isn’t it?” 

But Pete remained silent. The de- 
tective’s remarks had served to recall 
those made by Pete’s erstwhile pal, 
Johnny, and Pete always gave credit 
where credit was due. As he walked 
down the narrow stairs of his lodging 
house, between the two detectives, he 
mumbled to himself. 

“What did you say?’ demanded Far- 
rell suspiciously. 

Pete glared. “I said that Johnny 
was right,” was his snappy reply. 





STRANGE BOMB, PLANTED IN CEILING, INJURES 
GAMBLEP 


KILLFULLY hidden in the ceiling of his bedroom, 


a bomb of an unusual 


kind recently exploded in the middle of the night and inflicted three wounds 


upon 
Avenue, Jersey City, New Jersey. 


cartridges placed in a small iron box, 


Robert Arnheim, a well-known gambler, residing at 
The bomb consisted of a dozen .45 caliber 
near 


No. 401 Palisade 


which was set a lighted candle. 


When the candle had burned a certain distance its flame heated the iron to 
such a degree that the cartridges inside exploded and scattered fragments of 


the iron about the bedroom, 


besides sending the cartridges 


in all directions. 


The attempt on Arnheim's life is supposed to be the result of his refusal 
to protect the men suspected of having been engaged in a gun fight at a gamblers’ 


club some time before. 
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abroad and get it. 
at frequent intervals. 





In order that we might get first-hand material for a series of articles 
on the workings of the police departments of London and Paris, we com- 
missioned Joseph Gollomb, a well-known American newspaper man, to go 
This is the fifth article of the series; others will follow 








T seems to be the melancholy 
fate of you Scotland Yard 
people to lock the door only 
after the horse has _ been 

stolen,” I said to Inspector John 
Hendry, scholar and philosopher, of 
Scotland Yard, who is head of its fa- 
mous Criminal Record Office. 

“We lock it with the thief inside,” he 
reminded me. 

“True,” I agreed. “But most of the 
time we have to wait till the thief has 
come and gone. Now, with all your 
immense knowledge of criminals and 
their methods, can’t you tell the public 
something that will warn them when 
the thief is coming?” 

“We can and do,” he replied. “But 
what makes it hard for us to help the 
public is that, far from heading the 
thief off, you people so often invite him, 
tempt him, make him feel almost that 
it is a just deed for him to fleece you.” 

“Please illustrate,” I requested. 

He took from the files of the Crim- 
inal Record Office a thick photograph 
album and a scrap book, both marked 
“Trick Confidence.” 

“T will illustrate with George Wat- 
son.” 

He passed me the photograph of a 
tall young fellow, dressed with good 


taste, perhaps a bit formally. He was 
apparently of gentle breeding; there 
Was innocence in his frank eyes and 
friendliness in his readiness to smile. 

“I will tell you his latest exploit,” 
went on Inspector Hendry. “I'll point 
its moral and application to you, me, 
and the other ninety-eight out of every 
hundred men and women of the general 
public. But I’ll keep the moral and the 
warning until later, so that you won't 
suspect George Watson too soon. I’m 
going to put you into the story, because 
there are several hundred thousand 
other Americans coming to London this 
year—and George specializes on Ameri- 
icans. But he has done the same to 
Yorkshiremen, Scotchmen, and any 
other newcomer to London.” 

Inspector Hendry looked at the 
photograph of George Watson to re- 
fresh his memory; then he revealed 
one of the most human touches I have 
seen in Scotland Yard. As he looked 
at the photograph a little smile twitched 
his lips; then came a friendly chuckle. 

“Confound the rascal!” he said, 
laughing almost affectionately. “He is 
certainly clever. Not a bad devil at 
heart, either. We've had many a good 
laugh together. He writes me often— 
from prison. George Watson was born 
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an actor; but instead of the stage he 
decided on another following. Re- 
member, as I tell you the story, that he 
is a good actor. Most swindlers are 
excellent actors and artists in their line. 

“Well, George in his latest exploit 
has been loitering in the lobby of one 
of our biggest hotels in London. He 
sees you arrive there, fresh from 
America, eager to sell manufactured 
shoes—as he soon finds out by follow- 
ing you on some of your trips about the 
city. By this time he knows where you 
came from; hotel registers and trunk 
markings tell him a lot. But you don’t 
know he exists until one day he stops 
you on the street and asks you politely 
where Great Conway Street is. You 
tell him you don’t know. Of course 
you don’t, since there is no such street. 

“‘Dog-gone it!’ says George, ‘it’s a 
nuisance being a stranger in a big city 
with business to do in a hurry!’ 

“Being a stranger yourself, he strikes 
a little sympathetic chord “in you, par- 
ticularly as he has employed a good 
Middle-West American twang in his 
speech; and you are from Chicago 
yourself. You are a pretty hard-headed 
stranger and don’t make street ac- 
quaintances easily ; so you are hurrying 
off. But he stops you with: 

“Maybe you can tell me where the 
wholesale hide and leather business is 
located in London?’ 

“You do know, because it’s connected 
with your own business, shoes. So you 
tell him; and he’s very grateful. He 
doesn’t presume on your kindness, 
however, but makes off without press- 
ing it on you at that time. That night, 
however, you meet ‘accidentally’ in the 
hotel lobby; and like a talkative, lonely 
stranger he tells you of his day’s do- 
ings in leather. He has read up enough 
about the market to furnish him with 
talk interesting to you. You listen. 
Remember that he has asked you noth- 
ing—neither your business nor that you 
do business of any kind with him. All 
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he wants is company. He invites you 
for a drink. As he is an engaging fel- 
low, full of sparkle and good stories, 
and overflowing with good humor at 
a ‘fine day’s business,’ you accept. 
Don’t you?” 

I nodded. 

“You learn that, like yourself, he is 
from the Middle West and that he is 
anxious to return there as soon as pos- 
sible. ‘God’s own country,’ he calls it. 
You play billiards or pool together, and 
you come out even. He asks to be ex- 
cused from playing for stakes higher 
than a cigar. 

““T never win a gamble,’ he says, 
smiling apologetically. 

“By this time you take him for all 
that he asks you to accept, a spare-time 
companion. So long as he doesn’t offer 
to do business with you, it would re- 
quire a particularly crabbed naturé to 
reject his genial companionship. In 
fact, it is he who says good night first. 
And after a few such meetings you de- 
cide that you can’t lose anything by 
taking a walk with him, as he suggests. 

“On the sidewalk in front of you lies 
an interesting-looking énvelope. He 
suggests there might be something in 
it. You pick it up. No, it’s not the 
fake gold ring or the counterfeit bill 
trick. There are a number of innocent- 
looking clippings there, all the same, 
cut from one of our dailies. Every 
big afternoon newspaper has a blank 
space on the front page where bulletins 
that come in at the last moment, are 
printed. Well, these clippings have 
been cut out from the ‘stop press’ space. 
Read one.” 

Inspector Hendry handed me a news- 
I read: 


paper clipping. 


PLOUGHBOY’S GOOD LUCK, 
Windfall of $250,000 for poor Donegal 
farm laborer. 


Patrick Sheehan, employed as carter on 
the Loomis estate in Ridall, Donegal, Ire- 
land, has been notified by Cramm & Peal, 
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attorneys of Temple Court, that he is sole 
heir to the Sheehan Buildings, left him in 
Seattle, Washington, by his uncle, Timothy 
Sheehan, who died in America three months 
ago. His uncle, who left Ireland a poor man 
thirty years ago, struck gold in the Klondike 
fields, and invested it later in Seattle real 
estate, where he settled down. After his 
death, Eugenie Gribot, a Frenchwoman, 
claimed the estate, estimated at a quarter of 
a million dollars, on the grounds of being 
his common-law wife. But, as she was un- 
able to substantiate her claim, it was thrown 
out, and a hunt for Timothy’s nephew was 
placed in the hands of Cramm & Peal. 
Patrick Sheehan, the only surviving relative, 
is a young man of twenty-two, who had 
never been outside of his home county in 
Ireland. The sudden riches are a complete 
surprise to him, as he had never heard from 
his uncle or known that there might some 
day be money coming to him. One of the 
provisions of the will is that sixty thousand 
dollars is to be divided among the deserving 
poor of Seattle, Washington, and Birming- 
ham, Alabama. Sheehan, the claimant to the 
estate, has arrived in London to receive his 
inheritance. 


I looked at the clipping closely. It 
was a plausible story and the typeset- 
ting showed not the slightest grounds 
for suspicion. I nodded to Inspector 
Hendry to proceed, acknowledging that 
so far I should have acted exactly as 
he had supposed. 

“Well,” he went on, “George Watson 
looks over your shoulder as you read 
and exclaims, ‘The lucky dog! What 
will he do with all the money, poor 
hayseed! Most likely he will lose it to 
the first crook that Say, I wonder 
if that isn’t Sheehan himself!’ 

“You glance up. Coming toward 
you is a queer-looking figure, appar- 
ently hunting for something on the 
sidewalk. He is red-faced, and ‘bucolic’ 
is written all over him. His clothes 
are new and costly enough, but in a 
bumpkin’s taste. A simple, good- 
hearted chap out of his element. 

“‘T wonder if he isn’t looking for 
the envelope,’ George Watson suggests, 
amused and interested. 

“Sure enough the bumpkin looks re- 


lieved when you hold out the envelope 
to him. 

““Och, an’ it’s glad I am to foind it 
agin!’ he exclaims. ‘It’s me name 
that’s in the noosepoipers!’ 

“There’s such naive pride in his 
voice and manner that you have to smile 
to yourself. And he’s so grateful to 
you for finding it that you haven’t the 
heart to refuse his invitation to a drink. 
Besides, you’re interested in the ad- 
venture. So the three of you go toa 
near-by pub. Sheehan, assuming that 
you know nothing about him, tells the 
story of his amazing good fortune. As 
he speaks a troubled look comes over 
his face. 

“‘*Now, what'll I do about them 
sixty thousand dollars I got to give 
desarvin’ poor?’ he says. ‘What do I 
know who’s desarvin’ poor in Seattle 
and Birmingham? And where are 
thim places, innyhow ?’ 

“You tell him. By this time you had 
been exchanging glances of interest and 
amusement with Watson. 

“Why don’t you get the organized 
charities of those cities to do the dis- 
tributing?’ Watson suggests; and you 
think it is a good suggestion. But the 
heir doesn’t. 

“‘Charities, is it?’ he protests. 
‘Charities! It’s divil a bit the poor love 
charity! And it’s little the charities 
know th’ real desarvin’ among the poor. 
I know it, bekase it ain’t so long since 
I’ve been poor meself. No, I'll have 
nothin’ to do wid charities!’ 

“Watson, with a reluctance to inter- 
fere in other people’s business, which 
you had grown to like, makes no 
further suggestions. Whereupon the 
Irishman gets an inspiration. 

“*Aren’t you gintlemin from Amer- 
ica?’ he asks timidly. 

“You admit it. 

“Well, thin, beggin’? your pardon, 
sirs, but if I was to ask yer—to—do 
it fer me,’ the heir ventures timidly. 

“Watson shakes his head. 
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“‘T haven’t got the time to do it,’ he 
says. ‘I’ve my business to attend to.’ 

“Ah! But I mean if I was to pay 
you well to do it!’ the Irishman ex- 
claims. ‘An’ I could, you know. It’d 
cost me like innything to go to them 
far places and do it meself. And it’s 
likely some wan wud steal the whole 
of me money from me. But if you 
was to get a couple of thousand dollars 
to do it for me, couldn’t you take the 
time?’ 

“Watson doesn’t answer at first. You 
know exactly what he is thinking of— 
because you're thinking that thought 
yourself. You have no _ prejudices 
against organized charities organiza- 
tions. In fact, you are sure that they 
would be the best agency for distrib- 
uting the late Timothy Sheehan’s leg- 
acy to the poor. 

“Then Watson asks: ‘What con- 
ditions do you put upon the distribu- 
tion?’ 

“‘Only what me poor dear uncle 
wanted—that they should be desarvin’.’ 

““Who’s to be judge of that?’ Wat- 
son asks. 

“Why, who should be, but you?’ 
the Irishman answers. 

“‘What!’ Watson exclaims. ‘Do you 
mean to say that there is to be no 
One overseeing my distribution?’ 

“*Sure, and if there was innybody 
to oversee you I’d get him to do the 
disthributin’ !’ 

“The touch of native shrewdness 
doesn’t arouse your suspicion,” Inspec- 
tor Hendry hastened to add as a specu- 
lative look came into my eyes. He saw 
that I had been trying to find the point 
at which I would. begin to suspect 
Watson. “Remember,” he 
went on, “that George with consummate 
art had been saying very little. So that, 
at this point, it is you rather than he 
who will suggest to the Irishman: 

““Why don’t you get your lawyers 
to attend to the distributing ?’ 

“He looks embarrassed. Then a re- 
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sentful look comes into his eyes. ‘I 
don’t like ’em!’ he says. ‘Why? you 
ask. ‘Don’t you trust them?’ ‘Oh, yis. 
ut they don’t trust me!’ he exclaims, 
reddening with indignation. You are 
interested. ‘Haven’t they given you the 
inheritance?’ you ask. ‘They have 
given it to me,’ he says. ‘But, och, it’s 
a thafe I moight be from the way they 
made me prove that I’m me. Me tellin’ 
’em that I’m Paddy Sheehan wouldn’t 
do. They sint to me home town, asked 
the town clerk, me-boss, and me friends 
—I had to show ’em even me mother’s 
marriage lines and me own birth cer- 
tificate. Oh, bad luck to ’em, it’s like a 
murtherer I felt before I got through 
with thim, and me called ‘Honest Pat’ 
at home! No, sir, I don’t like nobody 
that don’t trust me. And none of me 
uncle’s money goes to Misther Jawn 
Cramm, attorney, for disthributin’ to 
the poor. If I can’t get you gintlemen 
to do it, I’ll do it meself!’ ” 

Inspector Hendry makes no pretense 
at being an actor. But the little make- 
believe he threw into his telling, to- 
gether with the well-composed part he 
was reciting, compelled me to admit 
that thus far I would have found no 
ground for suspecting the pair of actors 
in the story. 

“Good!” Inspector Hendry went on. 
“At this point George Watson remarks: 

“*But how do you know, Pat, that 
you can trust me with your money? I 
might keep all of it myself, since you 
have no one to overlook my use of it.’ 

“Sheehan looks at him thoughtfully. 

“How do I know the rain is com- 
ing?’ he asks. ‘How do I know the 
sun is going to shine? How do I know 
whin to take me hay in?’ 

“You flatter yourself!’ Watson says 
dryly. ‘It’s a great deal harder to read 
men than weather.’ 

“But Sheehan is obdurate. 

“Give me a pair of eyes to look at 
or a bit of sky, and it’s not far wrong 
I’ll go in guessin’ fair or foul,’ he in- 
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sists. He looks you in the eyes.as he 
speaks ; then at Watson. ‘If I couldn’t 
trust you two gintlemin to keep from 
robbin’ a lot of desarvin’ poor, thin I’ve 
no call to blame Jawn Cramm for not 
believin’ me!’ 

““How much will you give me for 
distributing the money in Seattle? 
Watson says abruptly. ‘I can’t bother 
with Birmingham; business never takes 
me there.’ 

“*Sure, will two or three thousand 
be enough?’ Sheehan says timidly. 

“*Three will be enough,’ Watson 
says in a business tone. ‘I will attend 
to Seattle for you. ‘Meet me at lunch 
to-morrow, and we'll draw up a con- 
tract.’ 

“Sheehan looks surprised and then 
troubled. 

“*Contac’?’ he echoes _ biankly. 
‘What do I be wantin’ to sign any more 
of thim divvilish poipers for? I'll give 
you the money and you'll ’ Then 
he stops, and a look comes into his eyes, 
that same look of resentment you saw 
when he spoke of his lawyers’ lack of 
belief in him. ‘Oh, it’s me you're 
doubtin’, is it? Me! Well, you 
needn’t bother. I won’t trouble you, 
gintlemin. Will you have another 
drink, and it’s mighty kind of you to 
find me press cuttings for me——’ 

“*No, no!’ Watson breaks in hastily. 
“You didn’t get my meaning at all. It’s 
only that I’m used to business methods. 
As for you, I’d trust you with the last 
cent I’ve got.’ 

“But Sheehan says nothing. The 
look of doubt stays in his eyes; and the 
stubbornness in him is behind it. Wat- 
son looks the picture of distress. You 
don’t blame him. You know how he 
feels at the loss of the chance to make 
that easy three thousand.” 

Inspector Hendry looked at me chal- 
lengingly. I saw his meaning and 
nodded. 

“T’ll admit it,” I said. 


“T’'ll admit 
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that at this point I’d wish for some of 
that easy money myself.” 

“You would, indeed!” he replied. 
“And Watson’s anxiety to make up for 
his little blunder in tact is most natural. 
As for you, remember that you have 
been signally left out of the talk all 
this time. You even wonder whether 
Watson isn’t being a bit selfish, al- 
though he has by implication left the 
Birmingham territory to you. At any 
rate you think you understand thor- 
oughly his next action. He seems to 
get an inspiration. Taking out a fat 
wallet he slaps it down on the table. 
It is full of paper money and impor- 
tant looking documents. 

‘Look here, Sheehan!’ he exclaims. 
‘If you don’t believe that I trust you, 
I'll prove it to you. I'll let you take 
this wallet of mine with all that is in 
it and walk around the block with it!’ 

““T don’t believe it!’ Sheehan says, 
brightening. 

“Convince yourself!’ 
sists. 

“Sheehan picks it up, looks at the 
money and the paper shyly; then, half 
doubting, puts it into his pocket. With 
splendid acting he goes to the door with 
it, hesitates, then calls out with a smile: 

“It’s off I am with it! And he 
leaves the place. 

“You look at Watson. He smiles a 
little nervously at first. Then he says: 
‘If I’ve made a mistake in that fellow 
there’s no trusting anybody on earth!’ 

“Five minutes pass. You discuss the 
chances, feeling a little nervous your- 
self. Watson remarks lamely: ‘It’s 
a gamble, I suppose. If I lose I de- 
serve to lose. I’m never lucky at gam- 
bling. But the chance of making that 
three thousand easy P 

“Sheehan comes in. As he sits down 
at the table again there are really tears 
in his eyes. He turns to you. ‘Now 
what do you think of this gintleman! 
What do you think of him trustin’ a 
stranger like me with all that money 


Watson in- 
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and all thim important poipers!’ Then 
he turns to Watson: ‘God bliss you, sir! 
You've made me forgit what Jawn 
Cramm made me feel like! It’s five 
thousand I’ll pay you if you gives out 
that money in Seattle—and not a cint 
less! There is not anuther man in the 
world that would do what you've just 
done!’ 

‘Watson blushes and exclaims: 
“*Nonsense! Any intelligent 
would trust you. My friend here 
He turns to you. ‘He'd put his purse 

in your hands along with mine!’ 

“Sheehan shakes his head. 

““T don’t believe it—and I wouldn't 
ask any living man to do what you'd 
done, sir!” 

Inspector Hendry turned to me. 

“You see the game, now, don’t you?” 
he asked. 

I nodded. 

“But would you if you weren't ex- 
pecting a swindle all along? If you 
didn’t know from the start that Watson 
and his partner were swindlers?” he 
insisted. 

“I—don’t know,” I said hesitatingly. 

“Well, then, that’s because it is I and 
not George Watson and his partner 
who did the acting. If you kept out of 
their trap you’d be a much shrewder 
man than——” 

Inspector Hendry named the pur- 
chasing agent for a big international 
company whose shoes are advertised 
on the billboards of eight great coun- 
tries. 

‘That 


placed his 


man 


man,” Inspector Hendry 
wallet on top of 


‘Go to it, 


He went out and 
After ten minutes Watson 

alarmed. 

of us ought 

the other stay here in case he 
return!’ he suggested when there 
longer any doubt about Shee- 


‘T’ll do what- 


y went to it. 


to look for him, 


should 


seemed no 


han’s having skipped. 


ever you say. And I'll make up the 
loss to you, too. My fault!’ 

““Ti’s the first bit of truth you’ve 
spoken!’ the purchasing agent said. 
‘You and I are going to take a_walk to 
Scotland Yard!’ 

“For Watson, too, had made a little 
mistake that time; and after a bit of 
a scene—the purchasing agent was a 
pretty powerful chap—he landed Wat- 
son in this very room. Of course, we 
knew our old friend. And Mr. Gedrge 
Watson, alias several other names, was 
held for trial.” 

Inspector Hendry picked out a legal- 
looking document. 

“Now, do you think George was 
through with his man?” he asked. “He 
was not! George got his old attorney 
to defend him, and the only instructions 
he gave him was to keep postponing 
the trial. He knew very well that the 
purchasing agent had to return to 
America soon. And he did. The re- 
sult was that he couldn’t stay for the 
trial. We had to change the charge to 
one of something like disorderly con- 
duct, for which he is serving a term of 
only twelve months. You see, that’s 
one of the things these swindlers build 
on—the fact that most visitors to Lon- 
don can’t stay on indefinitely. His at- 
torney jockeys the case along until the 
principal witness to the more serious 
charge can’t be present to testify.” 

I reminded Inspector Hendry that he 
had promised to deduce a moral and a 
warning from this particular case. 

“It isn’t as special a case as you 
may think,” he said. “This trick of 
his had caught scores of victims before 
George was trapped. So that, if the 
purchasing agent and his fellow victims 
had known the trick, they would have 
been thousands of dollars richer. Re- 
member that I picked George not be- 
cause he is a particularly clever swin- 
dler; on the contrary, because he is no 
others I 
Fur- 


clever than scores of 


have in this photograph album. 


more 
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thermore, they don’t practice the same 
trick. There are as many variations 
of it as there are artists who practice 
it. 

“Again, there are countless other 
swindles, entirely different in setting, 
story, technique, and consequences. 
Swindlers are among the most numer- 
ous of our classifications of criminals. 
And they are the cleverest, the most 
practiced, the most artistic, the most 
naturally endowed of all criminals. 
They have decent presence, glib tongues, 
a splendid knowledge of psychology, are 
actors of excellent talent, and have a 
fine sense of tempo—they know just 
how fast to work, when to hold back, 
‘ when to make speed, and. when to call 
the whole thing off.’ 

“And the moral of it all?” I asked. 
“You said that it is the public that in- 
vites the swindler.” 

“They do. We do, I should say,” he 
added modestly. “Because like nine 
out of ten men I have in me the desire 
to get something for nothing, much for 
little. And it is that touch of greed, of 
the gambler in every one of us, that 
makes it possible for the swindler to 
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thrive. All he needs to do is to stage 
carefully what looks like a fine chance 
for you or me to make a lot of money 
with little—there is the bait. The 
swindler knows that that trait is in 
nearly every one of us. He knows that 
we are more or less consciously praying 
for such an opportunity to turn up, the 
chance to get rich quick. He knows that 
most persons in their eagerness to take 
advantage of what seems a_ golden 
chance, do not scrutinize the morals 
and the soundness of the situation. 
George and some of his fellows have 
actually told me that they consider it 
a good deed to fleece respectable citi- 
zens in order to purge them of that 
temptation to stray from the rigid lines 
of business morality. 

“My warning, then,” he concluded, 
“is not so much against the swindler. 
There are too many kinds of them, and 
they are too clever to be forestalled 
with any general warning—except this: 
‘Look out for that desire in you to 
get something for nothing. And when 
you’re on guard against yourself, 
George and his kind will head some 
other way.’” 


RAE 
NOW STAMPS ARE FORGED 


ORGING postage stamps is one of the latest dodges of counterfeiters looking 


for easy money. 


The German stamps issued in the Saar district, which 


passed recently into possession of the French, are the ones which are receiving 


the particular attention of forgers. 


When France took over the administration of the Saar Valley, her officials 
overmarked the postage stamps used there, placing on them the French name for 


the district, “Sarre.” 


Later the French changed the word used to 


“ 


Saargebiet.” 


So the stamps bearing the surcharge “Sarre,” being comparatively few in num- 


ber, became of increased value to stamp collectors. 


Hence the activity of those 


who are forging these stamps in large numbers. 
Collectors of postage stamps will have no difficulty in discriminating between 
the authentic stamps of this issue and forgeries, for in the overprint of the 


word “Sarre” the S in the genuine stamps has a rounded top. 


have a straight-topped S. 


The forgeries 











The fecond 


1, 


Jawton 


< Roy Vickers 


Author of ‘“‘The Long Arm,”’ etc. 
SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


AFAMoUS surgeon, Andrew Grayling, is serving 
is innocent, having withheld the facts in the case to shield a woman. 


a term of imprisonment for a crime of which he 


During his incarceration, 


Mary Rawton, daughter of James Rawton, a millionaire, is stricken with a disease, the only cure for 


which is an operation which Grayling alone can perform. 
The millionaire’s nephew operates upon Grayling’s 


prison; the operation is successfully performed. 


face, completely changing his identity. As Andrew Corran, 


Rawton effects the surgeon's escape from - 


the ex-convict meets Rawton’s second 


wife, and recognizes in her the woman who wrecked his life, 
A strong attachment is formed between Grayling and Mary Rawton, and he announces te her 


father his intention of making her his wife. 
ward takes his departure. 
Mrs. Rawton presses Ruth-Temberman, a 


distant 


He meets with strong opposition, and shortly after- 


neighbor, for a gambling debt, and, upon 


Jearning that she is unable to pay, tells ber she must pawn her pear! necklace to obtain the necessary 


funds. 
the Temberman estate, upon the errand. 


She gives her an address in the city and advises her to send Grayling, gardener pro tem, on 
Delia Rawton then writes Graun, the pawnbroker, who is 


a noted criminal, explaining Andrew’s identity, and claiming for this information half the value of 


the necklace. 


Graun, however, who has plans of his own, and whose influence is widespread, in- 


stead of handing Grayling over to the police, secures him a position as a salesman of chemicals; 


later he becomes a broker, financed by Graun, who informs him that he will see 


elected a police commissioner. 


that Grayling is 


Leonard Dempster, Grayling’s former lawyer, discovers the identity of a second witness to the 


tragedy in which Grayling was involved. 


CHAPTER XV. 
AT THE APPOINTED HOUR. 


S Mr. Leslie van Winkle at 
home, please?” 

The butler raised his eye- 
brows in mild surprise. 

“Young Mr. van Winkle does not 
live here now, sir,” he answered. “He 
has rooms in the Albany.” 

“Thanks very much,” said Dempster 
and proceeded at once to the Albany. 

He was fortunate in finding Leslie 
van Winkle at home. Dempster was 
conscious of a faint twinge of envy of 
the air of quiet luxury that pervaded 
the young man’s apartment. 

Lesile van Winkle was a typical man 
about town. He had no object in life 
beyond that of amusing himself, and his 
face already bore traces of his whole- 


hearted efforts to succeed in his main 
object. He was totally unused to men 
of the stamp of Leonard Dempster, at- 
torney, and received his visitor with an 
air that was as nearly nervous as his 
conceit permitted. 

“Sit down and have a cigarette, will 
you?” he said and laughed inanely. 

“Thank you,’ said Dempster, who 
had no desire to appear unfriendly. 

“T have come to see you about a 
rather serious matter, Mr. van Win- 
kle,”’ began Dempster. 

“Oh, Lord!” exclaimed Van Winkle 
with an almost ludicrous apprehension. 

“T want you to carry your mind back 
five years ago to the night when your 
friend, Trenchard, met his death.” 

As he spoke the lawyer watched the 
other’s face closely. He saw a look of 
fear creep into the watery eyes, an un- 
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mistakable pallor beneath the sallow 
skin. 

Van Winkle walked a trifle unstead- 
ily to an ornamental cabinet, which 
concealed a decanter and glasses. He 
grabbed the bottle and poured out some 
brandy. 

“Will you have a drink?’ he asked, 
recollecting his duty as host. 

“No, thanks,” said Dempster. ‘Shall 
I go on with what I was saying?” 

“Just a moment,” said Van Winkle 
and drained the brandy at a gulp. Then 
he turned to Dempster defensively. “I 
don’t remember anything about it,” he 
said with almost a childish defiance. 

“Yes, you do,” said Dempster with 
something of the firmness with which 
he handled recalcitrant witnesses. “You 
remember the very moment of his death, 
because you saw him die. And you 
know as well as I do that you, by your 
silence, have helped to send an inno- 
cent man to prison.” 

“Hello, that’s a bit thick!” exclaimed 
Van Winkle, seeking to defend himself 
by a show of aggressiveness. ‘What 
do you mean by saying a thing like 
that, when you’ve no means of proving 
it ?” 

The other’s thin bluff drove Demp- 
ster to sudden anger. 

“Who are you to tell me what I can 
prove and what I cannot prove? Do 
you know who I am?” he demanded in 
cold contempt, and added: “My name 
probably conveys nothing to you. But 
I will tell you that I am a lawyer with 
a considerable criminal practice, extend- 
ing over a number of years. It is my 
business to be able to tell when men 
like you are lying. It was I who de- 
fended Grayling at his trial—and I am 
going to defend him again. You, Les- 
lie van Winkle, will be one of my chief 
witnesses.” 

The dissolute young man gave his vis- 
itor a look of almost wild terror, and 
was making again for the decanter when 
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Dempster, his anger evaporating and 
leaving only his contempt, stopped him. 
“Now, look here, Van Winkle,” he 
said quietly, “I have not come here 
with the intention of browbeating you 
in your own rooms. I have simply come 
with the object of giving you an op- 
portunity to undo in some measure 
the wrong you have done an innocent 
man. This afternoon I will have an 
affidavit drawn up, which will be the 
preliminary to the institution of a court 
of inquiry. I will ask you to present 
yourself at my office at six o'clock, with 
the object of signing that affidavit.” 

“No, no,” protested Van Winkle. “I 
will not sign it; I will have nothing 
whatever to do with it.” 

Dempster had not been prepared for 
continued opposition in the face of his 
revelations. 

“You can rely on me to make your 
position an extremely dangerous one if 
you persist in your refusal,” he said 
menacingly. 

“You can’t make it more dangerous 
than it is, as far as that matter is con- 
cerned,” returned Van Winkle with a 
sudden coolness. “I don’t mind telling 
you 

He broke off as the door was opened 
and his man announced: 

“Miss Swayne!” 

Delia Rawton, for it was she, entered 
the room with her full, red lips parted 
in readiness for a smile for her host. 
The smile froze on her lips as she came 
face to face with the man she had last 
seen in the crowded court five years 
ago. 

She glanced quickly from the lawyer 
to Van Winkle, and perceived the lat- 
ter’s*agitation. 

“What’s the matter, Leslie?” she said 
with studied nonchalance. “Aren’t you 
going to introduce me to your friend?” 

Leslie van Winkle collected his scat- 
tered wits and was about to perform 
the introduction, when Dempster inter- 
vened. 











“Pardon me,” he said, “but I had 
the—er—pleasure of meeting you, 
madam, some five years ago, when you 
were Miss Swayne. My name is Demp- 
ster, and you may recollect that I once 
subjected you to a very incomplete 
cross-examination, so incomplete that, 
as a direct result, my client received ten 
years’ penal servitude. I am now in the 
course of attempting to repair my de- 
ficiencies on that occasion. Your com- 
ing, if I may say so, is most oppor- 
tune.” 

Delia Rawton was thinking quickly. 
His pointed reference to the days 
when she had been Miss Swayne— 
made in full recognition of the fact that 
the servant had just announced her by 
the same name—told her that Demp- 
ster knew she was married.. The law 
yer might well prove dangerous. She 
must make sure as to the extent of his 
information. 

“T am afraid I don’t quite under- 
stand you, Mr. Dempster,” she said. 
“Why do you refer to the days when 
I was Miss Swayne?” 

“Because you have married in the 
meantime,” answered Dempster 
frankly. 

“And my\new name?” asked Delia. 

“T do not know it, because, to be 
frank, I was not sufficiently interested 
to inquire it of my informant. But 
that can be remedied in a few hours, 
should it be necessary.” 

“Your informant,” repeated Delia. 
“How very interesting! Do you know, 
Mr. Dempster, there are only two men 
alive who know both my single and 
my married names. One of these’— 
she referred to Graun—‘“is a man whom 
I am positive you could not possibly 
have met. Shall I give you the name 
of the other, Mr. Dempster, or would 
you rather have me maintain -a tact- 
ful silence on the point?” 

For only a moment Dempster hesi- 
tated. He realized that he could not 


harm Grayling by admitting that he was . 
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in touch with him to these two persons, 
who together sent him to penal servi- 
tude. 

“It makes no difference whatever 
which you do,” replied Dempster. “I 
need make no secret of the fact that I 
am in touch with Andrew Grayling. I 
am here at this moment on his behalf. 
When you entered the room Mr. van 
Winkle was about to favor me with 
his reasons for refusing my request that 
he should take immediate steps to undo 
the wrong which he has done to my in- 
nocent client. I am still waiting for 
the answer.” 

“Then I will tell it you,” said Delia 
sweetly. “Leslie does not wish to send 
me to prison for perjury. He thinks 
that, as Andrew Grayling has recovered 
his liberty, there is no need whatever 
to make a move in the matter.” 

Dempster could scarcely contain his 
indignation at this perverted view of 
the case. 

“T am afraid I disagree,” he said in- 
cisively and added to Leslie: “If you 
fail to present yourself at my office to- 
night at six o’clock I shall have you 
arrested for conspiracy to defeat the 
ends of justice by suppressing evidence 
that you knew to be of vital impor- 
tance at the trial of Andrew Grayling.” 

At the lawyer’s threat Van Winkle 
collapsed into an armchair and buried 
his head in his hands. 

“T can’t,” he muttered, “I can’t. I 
simply daren’t.” 

Delia Rawton crossed the room and 
touched the young man on the shoul- 
der. 

“Leslie, do as I tell you,” she said 
softly. “Tell Mr. Dempster that you 
will be at his office at the time stated. 
Give him the promise now and keep it.” 

“But 

“Don’t argue, Leslie. It’s not your 
strong point. Do as I tell you, please.” 

Van Winkle looked in bewilderment 
from Delia to the lawyer. Then: 
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“All right,” he said shamefacedly, “I 
will be there, Mr. Dempster.” 

“Thank you,” said Dempster and 
immediately took his departure. 

He sent a telegram to the address 
Grayling had given him: 


My office six o’clock to mect Leslie. 


Skilled in reading the human brain, 
Dempster had come to the conclusion 
that the woman intended to compel Van 
Winkle to keep his promise, and he 
knew that his telegram would tell Gray- 
ling all that was necessary. 


A few minutes before six, Andrew 
Grayling, the nervous quickness of his 
stride betraying the anxious anticipa- 
tion of his coming interview with 
Dempster, turned toward the attorney’s 
offices, 

He tried to prevent his thoughts from 
elaborating all the glorious possibili- 
ties that were suggested by Dempster’s 
telegram. If the unknown man had 
indeed been found in such an incred- 
ibly short space of time, the only ques- 
tion that remained was whether Demp- 
ster would be able to make him give 
evidence. 

Of that he felt reasonably confident. 
Dempster had not attained his present 
position for nothing, and Grayling had 
sensed that the lawyer had determined 
to leave no stone unturned in procur- 
ing a retrial. Even if there were no 
possibility of that, it would be enough 
for his present purpose if Dempster 
could obtain for him some form of con- 
fession which would serve as a stand-by 
in the event of arrest. Armed with 
such a document, he would have no 
need to fear the sinister possibilities 
that suggested themselves as a result 
of his association with Graun. 

The door of Dempster’s outer office 
was ajar. Graying knocked, expecting 
that a clerk, his secretary, perhaps, 
would come to answer it. As no one 
came, he knocked again. Then, con- 
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cluding that the clerk had perhaps fin- 
ished work for the day and left, he en- 
tered of his own accord. 

He turned to the door of Demp- 
ster’s private office, and knocked and 
turned the handle of the door at the 
saine time, 

For a moment, as he stood on the 
threshold, he thought that the room was 
empty. Then, with an exclamation, he 
darted forward. 

Dempster was lying on the floor. 

As Grayling reached his side he re- 
coiled in horror. A crimson pool told 
its grim story. Dempster was dead. 
He had been murdered. 

Grayling stood for a moment, uncer- 
tain what to do. While he still hesi- 
tated he heard the door of the outer 
office being opened and supposed that 
it must be one of Dempster’s office 
force returning. 

There came to him suddenly a reali- 
zation of his own position. The clerk 
would come in and find him alone with 
the murdered man; the inference would 
be obvious. Charges would be made, 
investigation would follow 

He wheeled around and saw a clerk 
already standing in the doorway. A 
single glance at the man’s face was 
sufficient. In another moment, Gray- 
ling knew, he would give the alarm. 

“Mr. Dempster has been murdered,” 
he said quietly. “You had better sum- 
mon the police at once.” 

That, at any rate, prevented the clerk 
from shouting. He was a meek lit- 
tle man, wholly unused to scenes of vio- 
lence. He was nervous and afraid, but 
his fear did not wholly destroy,his in- 
telligence. 

“May I ask how you got in here, 
sir?” he said, 

“T came in a couple of minutes ago,” 
said Grayling calmly. “I had an ap- 
pointment with Mr. Dempster. As soon 
as I entered the room I discovered him 
lying like this, and was just wondering 
what to do when you came in.” 











In the other’s eyes Grayling could 
see suspicion mingling with the natural 
fear of a timid man when confronted 
with a murder. 

“You will come with me, sir, to in- 
form the police?” he said, and it was 
as near a command as his meek nature 
was capable of giving. 

It was a natural-enough stipulation 
and could not logically be refused. But 
Grayling dared not consent. Not for 
one moment did it enter his head that 
he would have difficulty in clearing 
himself from the suspicion of murder. 
But he knew well that the police would 
be certain to demand that he give an 
account of himself, establish his iden- 
tity, explain his business with Demp- 
ster, and so forth. The very simple 
matter of his identity would be enough 
to land him back in prison. 

“No,” he answered firmly, at the 
same time coming toward the door 
where the clerk stood. “It is no con- 
cern of mine, and I do not wish to be 
mixed up in the affair. I am very sorry 
for poor Mr. Dempster, but my being 
called upon to give evidence would not 





help him in the slightest; he is be- 
yond help.” 

“You must; you must!” cried the 
clerk. “How do I know of 

It went against the grain of Gray- 


ling’s nature to do what he then did. 
But there was no alternative. His own 
liberty, the safety and happiness of the 


woman he loved more than himself, 
were at stake. The intention of the 
clerk was now beyond all doubt. 


With a sudden movement Grayling 
struck the clerk on the point of the jaw. 
It was not a hard blow, but, being de- 
livered with the utmost precision on 
the boxer’s “point,” he fell without 2 
groan 
ed over the 
man, loosened his collar, and, 


Grayling s prostrate 
knowing 
hat he would almost certainly recover 

from the effect of 1 

couple of minutes, hurriedly left 
6E ps ; 


his stunning in a 
the 
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building, jumped into a passing taxi, 
and was quickly driven out of sight. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
A WOMAN INVOLVED. 
A® he strolled near the Albany at 
about five-thirty on the afternoon 
of the murder, Ralph Lipscom thought 
he would kill the vacant hour before it 
would be necessary for him to dress for 
dinner by dropping in on his old friend, 
Leslie van Winkle. 

“Mr. van Winkle is out, sir,” the 
valet informed him, “but he is ex- 
pected back shortly.” 

“T’ll come in and wait, Walters. 
nothing else to do.” 

“Very good, sir.’ 

Since his recent stay at the Rawtons’ 
house Lipscom had amply recovered 
from any emotional distress he might 
have suffered through Mary Rawton 
having refused his offer of marriage. 
True, his humiliation at the hands of 
the man whom he knew as Corran still 
rankled to a certain extent, though his 
easy-going nature was able to forget 
anything unpleasant. He had made a 
fool of himself, he was prepared to ad- 
mit, by asserting that Corran was Gray- 
ling. He had dismissed the matter 
from his mind without further specula- 
tion, not being vastly interested. 

Lounging in the armchair of young 
Van Winkle’s luxurious living room, 
he was attracted by a photograph on 
the mantelpiece which, he dared swear, 
had been there when he had last 
visited him. 

It was a photograph of Delia Rawton, 

While he was speculating as to the 
reason why that particular photograph 
of another should be on 
Leslie’s mantelpiece, Van Winkle him- 


I’ve 


, 


not 


man’s wife 


irst into the room 
“Good hea , Leslie, what’s the 
matter ?” 
Van Winkle’s face was livid. He 


was out of breath, panting. Every line 
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of his weak, dissipated countenance 
showed fear. 

“Hello!” he exclaimed with a mis- 
erable attempt at jauntiness. His voice 
sounded cracked and thin. Lipscom 
stared at him in amazement. 

Leslie, as was always the case when 
he suffered from any kind of mental 
excitement, went straight to the de- 
canter for brandy. 

“Go easy, Leslie,” said Lipscom as 
he saw the other pour out and drink at 
a gulp nearly half a tumbler full of 
brandy. “I can see there’s something 
the matter. You'd better come out with 
as.” 

Van Winkle, as the brandy coursed 
through his veins, regained enough self- 
control to answer unsteadily: 

“Nothing. I’ve made a fool of my- 
self. That’s all. Can't talk about it 
now. Tell you some other time.” 

Lipscom was dissatisfied with the an- 
swer. He and Leslie had been in many 
a scrape in the past, both together and 
on their own account, and he had never 
seen any man in such a state of ob- 
vious distress. 

“Why do you keep looking at the 
door,” demanded Lipscom, “as if you 
were afraid a policeman was going to 
walk in?” 

The other caught his breath at the 
words. A look of terror crossed his 
face. 

“You are afraid a policeman’s going 
to walk in,” said Lipscom with sudden 
conviction. “What the dickens have 
you been doing, Leslie?” 

“Nothing,” repeated Van Winkle. 
But his actions, his whole pose, belied 
his words. He sank brokenly into a 
chair and buried his head in his hands, 

“Look here, Leslie, don’t be a fool,” 
said Lipscom. “You've got into a 
pretty bad fix of some kind, I can 
see. Of course, I’m not going to ask 
you to tell me about it if you don't 
want to; but can’t you see that you’re 
the kind to go and blurt it out to some 


one, unless you relieve your feelings? 
You'd better confess to me. I’m safe.” 

“I can’t—I can’t,” stammered Leslie. 

Lipscom was alarmed. For a mo- 
ment he considered the advisability of 
leaving the apartment at once, lest he 
himself be indirectly involved. But sec- 
ond thought suggested the possibility 
of any knowledge he might acquire be- 
ing eventually of use to himself. 

“I know your governor keeps you 
pretty close, old man. You haven't 
forged some one’s signature, or any- 
thing melodramatic of that kind, have 
ou?” 

“No,” faltered Van Winkle. 
I had.” 

Lipscom was startled by the answer. 
The other had not committed forgery, 
and wished that he had! 

“You haven’t been doing any sec- 
ond-story business, have you? It 
doesn’t sound like you.” 

“No.” 

By a simple process of elimination 
Lipscom had already arrived at the 
truth. Van Winkle was afraid of the 
police. He had neither forged nor 
stolen. 

“Whom have you murdered, Les- 
lie?” he asked in a low voice. 

A spasm of horror shook the 
wretched man’s frame. Then his self- 
control snapped utterly, and, like an 
unstrung woman, he burst into hysteri- 
cal tears. 

Lipscom watched him with horror. 
Again came the thought that he had bet- 
ter get out at once. But he was re- 
strained by the reflection that, in doing 
so, he might be missing an opportu- 
nity. Moreover, it is charitable to as- 
sume that he was moved also by the 
imstinct of his class not to abandon an 
erstwhile friend in distress. 

“Stop, Leslie. Do you hear me? 
Stop crying like a fool, or your man 
will hear you. Here, have another 
drink, and pull yourself together, for 


> 


Heaven’s sake! 


“T wish 
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He poured out a small quantity of 
brandy, diluted it heavily, and handed 
it to the other, 

“Brace up and remember you're sup- 
posed to be a man,” he said sharply. 

The severity of his tone had a tonic 
effect. The hysteria passed. Lipscom 
perceived that his friend was sufficiently 
recovered to be able to tall coherently. 

“T suppose it was a man and not a 
woman?” said Lipscom. “You had 
much better tell me all about it. My 
head is a great deal cooler than yours, 
and you can’t be such a fool as to think 
I might give you away. Tell me just 
what you’ve done and how you’ve done 
it, and I'll tell you what to do to get 
away with it, if possible.” 

Van Winkle hesitated for a moment; 
then, perceiving the truth of Lipscom’s 
last remark, he plunged abruptly into 
his confession. 

“IT had an appointment with a man 
this afternoon—Leonard Dempster, the 
criminal lawyer—you'll read all about 
it in the morning papers,” he began 
jerkily. “He was going to make me 
go into court and give some evidence I 
simply cannot give. I was a fool, but 
I had a sort of vague idea I might be 
able to frighten him. So I took that 
sword stick with me; you know, you 
turn the handle of the stick and press 
a spring and you get a rapier. 

“Well, Dempster was terribly rude 
to me and made me angry. I drew the 
rapier, intending to tell him that I was 
desperate and that I would run him 
through if he persisted. Then he in- 
sulted me and—and I think he went for 
me. Anyhow, before I knew what I 
had done, I—I had stabbed him.” 

Lipscom weighed the other’s words 
judicially. He was not horrified by 

such. The problem of 
position which Van Winkle had 
created for himself interested him more. 


the murder as 
the 


man’s 


“Did any one see you leave the 
office?” he asked. 
“No, I don’t 


think so. No one fol- 
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lowed me here. Oh, Ralph, do you 
think they—they’ll track me?” 

“Not directly, though, of course, they 
may do it indirectly,’ answered Lip- 
scom. “It depends on how many peo- 
ple know you were there, and the rea- 
son why you went there. What was 
the evidence he wanted you to give?” 

“Tt involves others,” replied Van 
Winkle. “I don’t really think, old man, 
that I’m at liberty to speak of that.” 

“You can’t talk like that,” retorted 
Lipscom. “You have your own posi- 
tion to consider. If you want me to 
advise you the best way to dodge the 
police, you must tell me everything.” 

The mention of the police had the 
desired effect. 

“It was about poor Trenchard. I— 
I was present in the house at the time. 
I shut up then because I had to. There 
was a woman involved.” 

Lipscom nodded, 

“Delia Swayne, of course,” he said. 

‘Well, this fellow,’ continued Van 
Winkle, “intended to reopen the mat- 
ter. He was acting for Grayling, as 
far as I can discover, and wished to 
establish his innocence. If I had given 
the evidence I could give, Delia Swayne 
would go to prison for perjury. 
Apart from that, there’s a man cons 
cerned; the cleverest and most schem- 
ing old scoundrel alive. His name is 
Graun, though that can scarcely inter- 
Well, one or two 
things uy It’s wonderful 
what spies » that has. He 
could have smashed me in another way 
if I had given the evidence.” 

“Do you mean that that man Gray- 
ling did not murder Trenchard at all?” 
demanded Li 

“No, he did not,” replied Van Win- 

“But what does that matter now? 


1 break t 


est you. he’s got 


pscom. 


1 


he old man’s heart if they 


it would be 
anything but 


ee that 
ry to discuss 


"Ss position. 
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“And this woman is concerned in the 
matter, I suppose?” asked Lipscom. 
“She knows that you went there to- 
night ?” 

“Yes,” replied the other, “though, of 
course, she would not give me away for 
her own sake.” 

“That seems to be your danger 
point, though, all the same,” said Lip- 
scom. “When did you see her last?” 

“This morning, in these rooms,” was 
the answer. “We—we are old friends, 
you know, and we meet from time to 
time. She’s married now, I believe, 
but that isn’t allowed to interfere.” 

“T never saw her at the time,” said 
Lipscom half to himself. ‘What sort 
of a woman is she? What is she like?” 

“There’s her photo on the mantel- 
piece,” replied Van Winkle. He spoke 
with the utmost indifference. “What I 
want to know is 

Lipscom’s eyes found the mantelpiece. 
There was only one woman’s photo- 
graph thereon. It was that of Delia 
Rawton. 

“That’s not Delia Swayne!” he cried, 
and in his excitement caught up the 
photograph and held it under the other 
man’s eyes. “You don’t tell me that 
this is Delia Swayne, man? 

“She was Delia Swayne,” said Van 
Winkle. “As I told you, I believe she 
has married. That is no affair of mine, 
or yours, I should think. What’s the 
excitement ?” 

Lipscom continued to stare at the 
photograph of Delia Rawton. 

“Say, Ralph, have you met her so- 
cially? If you have, for Heaven’s sake 
don’t say anything. Rotten thing to 
talk about a woman. \hat is her mar- 
ried name ?” 

Lipscom replaced the photograph on 
the mantelpiece without answering the 
question. He had no intention of an- 
swering it. The knowledge that Mrs. 
Rawton and the notorious Delia 
Swayne were one and the same per- 
son was a piece of information he in- 


tended to keep strictly to himself, for 
the present, at any rate. 

He turned again to Van Winkle and 
gave him simple directions to avoid giv- 
ing himself away, and added ample as- 
surances that he would be all right. 
Then he took his departure as soon as 
he decently could. 

“It’s a thousand dollars to a biscuit 
that Corran is Grayling, after all,” he 
mused as he left the Albany. “The 
whole thing’s a put-up job. And Raw- 
ton is a millionaire. This looks good 
for my creditors.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE PERSON IN TIIE FRONT PEW. 


HAT night at dinner Grayling said 
nothing to Mary of the tragedy he 
had witnessed and his own narrow es- 
cape from being so involved that his lib- 
erty would have been jeopardized. She 
knew that he was taking steps to es- 
tablish his innocence, and he told her 
now only that there had been a setback. 
That, indeed, was one of the most 
serious aspects of the case for him per- 
sonally. Dempster’s help would have 
been invaluable. Apart from his astute 
legal brain, his intimate knowledge of 
the case, and his power of dealing with 
men, there was the fact that Grayling 
himself could not very well make any 
direct move in the matter, lest he be- 
tray his identity. 

The ill-fated lawyer had apparently 
been successful, and almost at once, in 
finding the essential witness whom 
Grayling knew only by the name of 
Leslie. From this Grayling deduced 
that he must have made the discovery 
when interviewing the dead man’s attor- 
neys. He must find some one who 
could begin the investigation afresh 
from the same source. But to whom 
could he turn? To whom dared he re- 
veal his identity? That was a question 
to which he must find an answer in the 
near future. 











In the days that followed his life was 
too crowded to permit him to elaborate 
a plan for following up the investiga- 
tion which Dempster had started. 

He made the necessary arrangements 
to set his business on foot, with the 
aid of Graun’s capital. The latter gave 
him very strict injunctions about the 
forthcoming campaign, as well. 


“Let us not wait longer but he mar- 
ried next week,” Grayling said to Mary 
one evening as he took leave of her. 

“All right, Andrew,” the girl replied 
thoughtfully. “But we will not an- 
nounce our marriage till after the elec- 
tion. It would be so very awkward, and 
might create a lot of talk, since [ am 
the daughter of the rival candidate,” she 
added with a laugh. 

“That’s the unpleasant part of it,” 
said Grayling. “If I am_ successful 
it can only mean that I shall have de- 
feated your father.” 

“T don’t mind that in the least,” re- 
plied Mary. “It will not be a really 
serious disappointment to father, and 
you know, Andrew, there is nothing he 
admires like success. He’s_ broad- 
minded enough to be able to admire a 
man who can beat him at anything, 
and I think it will do more toward our 
reconciliation than anything.” 

With these words she cheered him on 
his way, to enter upon another chap- 
ter of his amazing career. 


Grayling began his campaign by ad- 
dressing meetings. And here he dis- 
covered that he had the gift, if not 
of oratory, at least of making a clear, 
convincing speech. He threw himself 
into the work with whole-hearted inter- 
est, so that his manager consented, with 
comparatively little protest, to his ab- 
senting himself for the brief space of 
forty-eig 


ht hout 
And during that time he and Mary 
arranged for a quiet wedding ceremony. 


When Grayling met Mary on the day 
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set for the ceremony, he was filled with 
a feeling akin to remorse. However 
things might turn out, he knew that his 
life would probably be a troubled one. 
Was it fair to link her life to his? Yet 
in a sense the decision had already been 
taken out of his hands by the march of 
events. As with the career that was 
mapped out for him, so with his love: 
there must be no holding back. He 
must accept his destiny boldly and pro- 
tect himself and her with all the 
strength, courage, and ingenuity he 
could master. 

Mary’s old nurse met them at the 
door of the obscure church which 
Grayling had chosen in the knowledge 
that in such a way they would attract 
the least possible attention.. 

“Our only guest and witness,’ 
Mary with a laugh to Grayling. 

But therein Mary was wrong. As 
they entered the church together and 
walked up the aisle Grayling saw that 
the front pew had an occupant who 
did not a worshiper. The 
form was vaguely familiar. When he 
reached the top of the aisle, his sus- 
picions proved correct. 

The person in the front pew was 
none other than Graun himself. For 
an instant their eyes met, and the strong 
face of the schemer revealed a half 
smile that might have been an expres- 
sion of triumph. 

For the moment Grayling was un- 
reasonably disturbed. A moment’s re- 
flection, however, showed that there 
was, after all, no reason why Graun 
should not be present at the wedding if 
he so wished. Grayling wondered how 
he knew when and where the ceremony 
would take place. But then he had 
already had more than one illustration 
of the old man’s methodical style of 
keeping himself informed of the move- 
ments of those in whom he was inter- 
ested, 

The 


form, was soon over. 


said 


seem like 


ceremony, in its abbreviated 
The young cou- 
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ple passed into the vestry, and the busi- 
ness of signing the register was begun. 
As Grayling signed his assumed name 
the door of the vestry opened and 
Graun entered. Grayling turned upon 
him with something approaching ap- 
prehension. 

“Will you not introduce me to your 
bride, Mr. Corran?” asked Graun. “I 
came to offer my services as witness.” 

Grayling, after a moment’s hesita- 
tion, performed the ceremony of intro- 
duction and perforce had to wait while 
Graun, in a hand that was extraordi- 
narily firm for his advanced years, 
signed the register. Grayling shivered 
as he did so. It was as if he had a 
superstitious feeling that the signature 
of so sinister a personality boded ill. 
He was full of impatience to take his 
bride away. 

“As you perceive, Mr. Graun,” said 
Grayling stiffly, “we are being married 
without any kind of ceremony, and so 
I fear I cannot ask you to be our 
guest.” 

“That is certainly understood,” re- 
plied Graun. “I came entirely for my 
own satisfaction.” And, turning to 
Mary, he added: “I wish you every 
happiness, Mrs. Corran, and I wish 
your husband, with all my heart, a 
career of unbroken success.” 

Mary, suppressing the shrinking 
which she felt, thanked the old man, 
and then, with a graceful good-by, suf- 
fered herself to be hurried off on the 
arm of her husband. 

“Andrew, I do not like that man,” 
she said as they drove from the church 
in a taxi. 

“Nor do I,” he said. “But he is one 
of the many unpleasant persons I have 
to associate with. My position, as you 
will understand, is a very difficult one.” 
He was silent for a moment, then 
added: “Oh, my dear one, I hope with 
all my heart you will never regret mar- 
rying me.” 

“Andrew,” she said reproachfully, “I 
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have the very fullest trust in your abil- 
ity to make everything come right.” 

His answer was to gather her in his 
arms. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
AN UNEXPECTED REVELATION. 


T was a fortnight after his interview 
with the desolate Leslie van Winkle 
before Lipscom found himself free to 
interview Rawton. It happened that 
that the day was election day. 

“So much the better!” soliloquized 
Lipscom. “Public attention will be fo- 
cused upon Rawton, and he’ll be more 
likely to be reasonable.” 

He had mapped out the whole posi- 
tion to his own satisfaction. James 
Rawton, millionaire, had married Delia 
Swayne, the woman whose name was 
notorious five years ago. For reasons 
probably connected with the part his 
wife had played in the Grayling case, 
possibly connected with the operation 
on Mary, Rawton had contrived Gray- 
ling’s escape from prison. It was, 
therefore, vitally necessary to the mil- 
lionaire that his secret should be kept, 
lest, on the one hand, the past of his 
wife be made known and she should 
be in danger of going to prison for per- 
jury, and, on the other hand, that his 
own concern in the escape of Andrew 
Grayling should bring the millionaire 
himself within the arm of the criminal 
law. 

A future police commissioner assist- 
ing a convict to escape! A millionaire 
becoming the husband of Delia Swayne! 
How the public would laugh! Both 
husband and wife were equally in his 
power. He could have Mary Rawton 
for the asking now if he wanted her. 
Did he want her? At any rate, he 
would begin pretending that he did. 

Lipscom telephoned the millionaire’s 
house to learn where he could be found. 
Whereupon he hurried to the address 
given him. 

James Rawton, in the suite of rooms 
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he had taken in a hotel, was sitting 
alone with his wife. It was nearly nine 
o'clock. The ballot not have 
been counted before eleven, and it was 
an hour before he need go to campaign 
headquarters His manager had ad- 
vised him to rest for an hour before 
the strain that awaited him at the dec- 
As to the result, 
have no 


would 


laration of the polls. 
the manager professed to 
doubt. The opposition candidate, whom 
he knew as Corran, had put up a good 
fight, but Rawton had the advantage 
of being better known, and the organi- 
zation of the party backing him was 
strong. The anticipation was that Raw- 
ton would win by a small majority. 

Delia was. sitting 
gowned for the triumph which s!} 
lieved awaited her husband. The costly 
exquisiteness of her full evening dress 
was reminiscent, had Rawton but 
known it, of the days of her past, of 
which he was ignorant. 

A servant entered with a salver, on 
which was a visiting card, and handed 
it to Rawton. 
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1e be- 


t cite 
opposite 
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proper place is in prison?” said Lip- 
scom meaningly. 

Rawton frowned. 

“T thought you had been compelled 
to abandon that theory, Lipscom,” he 
said severely. 

Delia tried to flash Lipscom a warn- 
ing glance, but could not catch his eye. 

Lipscom laughed. “You had the bet- 
ter of things that night, Mr. Rawton. 
You must have thought me an awful 
fool. But how the dickens did he man- 
age to alter his face? It certainly 
wasn’t a bit like the police description.” 

“T don’t know what you're talking 
about,” said Rawton irritably. 

“Oh, cut out the bluff,” said Lip- 
scom with the air of a man who holds 
the whip hand. “If you don’t know 
what I mean Mrs. Rawton will tell you. 
She has only to cast back her mind to 
the days when she was Miss Delia 
Swayne to provide you with a very 
good reason why, now that she is your 
wife, you should be particularly anx- 
ious to help Grayling regain and keep 
his liberty, even to the point of losing 
an office to him.” 

ht her breath. She 


Delia caught 
horrified even to exclaim. 


was 
too 
rose to his feet. 
“Delia Swayne!” he repeated through 
clenched teeth. “Delia Swayne! The 
name is familiar, but I can’t place it. 
Was iyne, Delia?” he 
Ruther- 


The millionaire 


your name sw: 


“You told me it was 
Delia Rawton did not answer. She 
was still stunned by the effect of Lip- 
verbal bombshell. 
does he mean by saying that 
about you being my wife and—Gray- 
millionaire, his voice 
“Delia Swayne— 


scom’s 


\V hat 
ling!” said the 
dry and _ rasping. 
‘om was appalled by the effect 
of his own Too late he per- 
ceived what he had done. 
“Tt’s all right, Mr. Rawton,” he said 
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word >. 
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with a nervous laugh. 
through my hat. I ag 

“Silence!” broke in Rawton. He 
went on speaking half to himself: 
“Delia Swayne was the veiled woman 
who gave evidence at Grayling’s trial. 
Grayling swears that it was that woman 
who gave false evidence against him, 
who sent him to prison.” 

In one stride he was standing over 
the shrinking woman. 

“Are you the woman whose black 
treachery sent Grayling to prison?” 

For the first time in her life Delia’s 
courage failed her. She tried to speak, 
but no words would come. Every line 
of her figure expressed her guilt. 

“Oh, Mrs. Rawton, I’m frightfully 
sorry. I thought = 

Rawton turned upon Lipscom. 

“Get out of here before I kill you,” 
he said, and there was a bur in his 
voice that was like the growl of a 
wounded animal. 

Lipscom left the room. As the door 
closed behind him Delia Rawton shook 
convulsively with dry sobs. Rawton, 
his face hard set, glared down at her. 

Instinct warned him that his émo- 
tions were about to stampede his rea- 
son. With a gigantic effort of the 
iron will which had carried him from 
wage earner to millionaire, he mastered 
himself. For several seconds he 
waited, until he was sure that he had 
himself in hand. 

Then he crossed to the writing 
table and took up a pen. He wrote a 
brief message, placed it in an envelope, 
sealed the flap and rang the bell. 

He went to the door that the serv- 
ant might not have to enter the room. 

“Take that at once to Mr. Sherry, 
my campaign manager,” he ordered. 

“Very good, sir.” 

With these words the servant 
hastened on his way, to convey James 
Rawton’s withdrawal from the cam- 
paign. 


“T was talking 


This made Grayling’s election 
an absolute certainty. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
FIGHTING FOR HER LIFE. 


HEN the servant had departed on 

his errand Rawton closed the 

door and locked it. Lipscom’s rev- 

elation that his adored wife, the idol 

of his middle age, had been none other 

than the notorious Delia Swayne, the 

woman who had falsely sworn Andrew 

Grayling into penal servitude, had 
shaken the millionaire completely. 

In the stunning confusion that had 
followed upon the blow he was yet 
able to know that he was in a dan- 
gerous mood. He struggled for self- 
mastery, focused his iron will on the 
determination that he should do noth- 
ing violent. 

He strode over to where his wife 
still crouched in the armchair. 

“Now!” he said, and, catching her 
by both wrists, compelled her to face 
him. 

Delia Rawton knew that in that mo- 
ment she was, in effect, fighting for her 
life. She knew that that fateful beauty, 
which had ruined many a man, must 
now be strained to the utmost to save 
herself from an even greater ruin. 

Delia raised the eyes of a stricken 
child to her husband. 

“What have you to say? 
manded through clenched teeth 

“Nothing,” she answered in a voice 
that was but little above a whisper. 
“You have heard the case against me. 
There is nothing for you to do but 
to condemn. It is so easy for a man 
to condemn a woman,” she added. “And 
the queerest part of all is that a man 
is generally right, according to his 
lights.” 

“What’s the good of that sort 
thing?” demanded Rawton angrily. 
don’t want rant. I want facts.” 

“Facts!” she echoed bitterly. “I 
should have thought you had_ had 
enough facts for one night. Why need 
we go into the whole tragic story of 


”” 


he de- 
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my youth, of my life before I loved 
you? There is really no need. I will 
go from your house to-morrow. I will 
leave my jewels—everything, except 
the clothes I stand in.” 

Her words had the desired effect. 
She was compelling him to demand that 
she defend herself. Her defense would 
be the more effective, if it appeared 
reluctant. 

For a moment James Rawton was 
baffled. 

“You can’t throw it all up like 
that,” he protested. “You have de- 
ceived me.” 

“Yes, that is the one thing I regret.” 

“The one thing!” sneeringly repeated 
Rawton. “Have you no regrets for 
ruining Grayling’s life?” 

“Oh, yes, as far as Grayling is con- 
cerned,” she answered; “but not as re- 
gards the whole case, I regret deceiv- 
ing you, because in all my life you are 
the one person who has treated me with 
kindness and_ gentleness, expecting 
nothing in return.” 

She watched the effect of her words 
and, sensing that she might have be- 
gun a personal appeal prematurely, 
hastily added: 

“TI can talk to you like this, James, 
now that all is over between us. I can 
speak now of you and me as if we were 
two strangers.” 

“But look here,” said Rawton, al- 
ready allowing himself to be drawn into 
the discussion, “you don’t tell me that 
you gave false evidence against Gray- 
ling because some one was unkind to 
you ” 

“Oh, it didn’t begin like that,” she 
returned with an assumption of im- 
patience. “It goes back to the day 
when my father died and left me pen- 
niless at the age of sixteen, and un- 
trained to earn any kind of living. It 
was then that I learned what a hard 
place the world could be, especially 
to.a young girl who—who was not 
wholly destitute of good looks.” 
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She paused, and he waited for her 
to continue, which was just what she 
wanted. : 

“Penniless at sixteen and untrained!” 
she repeated. “You can have no idea 
what that means, James. There was 
not even enough money for me to go 
to a commercial school. I was taken 
in hand by an aunt, who had only 
enough to keep herself. She secured 
a place for me in a big milliner’s shop, 
and I received a small amount a week 
for pocket money—I who had been 
brought up with fastidious tastes in 
motor cars. It wasn’t a good start for 
a young girl, was it, James?” 

“Go on,” said Rawton grimly. 

“T stuck to the milliner until it was 
no longer possible to do so,” she went 
on. “It wasn’t the work that broke me, 
or the conditions, though they were bad 
enough. I endured the hardships, some- 
how. I always had a sort of confi- 
dence that I should be able to win 
through by hard work. I was very 
young then and didn’t know the world. 
But I began to know a little bit about 
it when one of the managers discovered 
that I was good looking. He sent for 
me to come into his private office one 
day, and—I only got out of it because 
I was young and strong. I clawed his 
face with my nails like a young tigress, 
and he looked awful by the time I es- 
caped.” 

“Served him right!” exclaimed Raw- 
ton approvingly, and then: “I am wait- 
ing for you to work along to the Gray- 
ling case, Delia.” 

“He sent in a lying report about me,” 
continued Delia, “and I was discharged 
without a reference. I tramped around, 
looking for work, and then a theatrical 
manager spotted me. I had an engage- 
ment in the chorus for a few weeks, 
when much the same thing happened. 
I was again out of work. I was be- 
ginning to get hardened then. I was 
buying my experience and disillusion- 
ment. 
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“I wore out my only pair of shoes 
seeing different agents. I had had a 
fair musical training and could sing a 
little. One agent got me several en- 
gagements to sing at private houses. 
At some of the houses they used to treat 
me horribly; at others I was received 
as a guest, and it was at one of these 
of the latter class that I met the man 
who changed the whole course of my 
life. His name was Graun. Do you 
want to hear about him, James?” 

“Yes, yes, tell me about him,” said 
Rawton, and Delia noticed that some of 
the anger had gone out of his voice. 

“He was—he is a most striking man 
to look at,” said Delia. “He has the 
most wonderful manners in the world. 
One night he drew me aside and, mak- 
ing it quite clear that he had no flirta- 
tious ends, began to talk to me about 
myself. His manner was fatherly, and 
he seemed kind, so I confided to him al- 
most everything. 

“He told me that it was absurd that 
I should have such a rotten time. It 
only required a little capital, he said, 
and a little common sense, to make life 
a very different proposition for me. As 
I hadn’t got the capital and he had, | 
must let him provide it. I could pay 
him back later; he would tell me how. 
When I was quite sure that he was 
not like the other men, I accepted his 
offer. He began by lending me five 
hundred dollars, half of which, at his 
suggestion, I immediately spent on 
dress. Although I only sang simple 
songs, I was fairly popular and got a 
number of cngagements. Again at 
Graun’s suggestion, I began to play 
cards for money. [ lost a good deal, 
which Graun always made up. I used 
to give him I O U’s; and then, one day, 
he told me the time had come for me 
to make good, as he called it. I 
couldn’t understand what he meant. He 
soon made it clear. He wanted me to 
make lots of money by cheating at 
cards,” 
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Rawton took a deep breath. Delia 
waited a moment and then continued: 
“Of course, I refused indignantly, 
As a matter of fact, I cried. It was very 
silly of me, but I realized the true na- 
ture of the man to whom I was so 
greatly indebted. When I repeated my 
refusal he tapped my formidable wad 
of I O U’s and said that, if I did not 
do what he wished, he would be re- 
luctantly compelled to sue me, and I 
should go to prison. You can 
how it ended, James. I was then very 
nearly twenty.” 
“Yes, I can 
grimly. “You became 

“Do you think | 
chance, James?” 

“No,” he said abruptly. 
blame you.” 

“Well, things became easy after that, 
financially,” said Delia, her eyes down- 
cast. “There were other ele 
ments that are rather difficult to ex- 
plain. I suppose—I suppose I had a 
certain sort of beauty. If I had, it came 
to full maturity then. I was pressed 
repeadedly by the rich, bloated type of 
men whom I met at my professional 
engagements. Oh, the dazzling offers 
I had made me! I sometimes wonder 
why I never accepted any of them. 
But I had an instinct that one day there 
would come into my life a love that 
would change everything, would res- 
cue me from the hateful atmosphere 
in which I moved. I hated the men 
who made advances to me, but my con- 
tempt only seemed to increase their ar- 
dor. And then Graun, who had me 
completely in kis power, and always 
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threatened to expose me for cheating, 
decided to make use of my attractive- 
ness. 

“They used to write me love letters, 
Graun took charge of them. 


contemptible, horrible of 


of course. 
it was mean, 


me to lend myself to Graun’s evil pur- 
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poses, but I simply 1 not the strength 
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to prison, as I ought. And besides, I 
had nothing to live for. I had no home 
influence. The one decent instinct I 
had was to go no further than flirta- 
tion. But flirtation was enough for 
Graun’s purposes. 





“I. soon became notorious. By 
threatening breach-of-promise cases 


and causing other complications Graun 
used to collect huge amounts from rich 
men, and more than one young man 
was broken. Of course, it was all cred- 
ited to me. As I became more notori- 
ous I became, in a sense, more valu- 
able, and those who had fallen under 
my sway were the more anxious to 
avoid exposure. 

“Is there any need for me to go on? 
I was as much under Graun’s influence 
as if he had hypnotized me and con- 
trolled my brain. When the Grayling 
case came on he sent me my instruc- 
tions, and I had to obey them. That 
is all. After that I broke away. I 
could never hope to pay him back the 
money I owed, which he had lent me 
in the first instance. I -simply disap- 
peared, changed my name to Ruther- 
ford, and got a position as governess, 
in which position you found me, James, 
Now you know everything, except the 
anguish I have suffered for the things 
I have been forced to do. I do not 
defend myself. A really ‘strong char- 
acter would have triumphed, somehow. 
But I was not made of heroic stuff. 
I was simply a woman. And now, of 
course, in your contempt has come the 
punishment which I knew sooner or 
later would overtake me.” 

As she spoke the last words Delia 
threw an eloquent glance at her hus- 
band and looked away. Her pose was 
perfect. She was so sitting that the 
light played on her at just the right 
angle to display to perfection her physi- 
cal loveliness. 

Rawton arose from his chair and be- 
fan to pace the room nervously. He 
was thinking over all she had told him, 
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weighing her life in the balance. He 
came to a stop opposite her and placed 
his hand on her shoulder. 

“Delia, you have told me everything. 
You have not attempted to excuse your- 
self,” he said, and his voice was no 
longer filled with anger, but sadness, 
“You have had a terrible time. It is 
a crushing blow to me to hear all this, 
You may have done wrong, but it 
would have to be a man of blameless 
life who could presume to judge you. 
I don’t think, Delia, that it need make 
any vital difference between us. But 
all the harm that you have done must 
be undone, as far as that is possible.” 

“Oh—James,” she faltered. Her 
voice broke at the right moment, and 
she burst into tears. “I—I thought 
you would never speak to me again,” 
she sobbed. 

“Hush! Hush!’ said Rawton, tak- 
ing her in his arms. “We must put our 
heads together, Delia, and do our best. 
A great deal of the wrong you were 
compelled to do was a money wrong. 
That is easily remedied. I cannot bear 
to think that any man can have a just 
grievance against the woman I love. 
So I shall set to work carefully, have 
each case investigated, and pay com- 
pensation in some manner. But that 
will not dispose of Grayling. His in- 
nocence must be proclaimed. There 
must be a retrial.” 
Delia Rawton’s 
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shrewd brain was 
thinking quickly. To protest outright 
would be useless, she knew. Instead: 
“Yes, James, you are right,” she said, 
a wealth of resignation in her rich, con- 
tralto voice. “There must be a retrial. 
And, strong in the knowledge of your 
love, I will go bravely to prison for my 
perjury.” 

Her words moved him, just as she 
had intended. 

“T had not thought of that!” he ex- 
claimed. “We can’t have that, of 
I am sure Grayling would not 
I quarreled with him, but I’ve 


course. 
wish it. 
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always known that he was a thoroughly 
decent fellow. I tell you what, Delia; 
I will ask him to come here to-mor- 
row. We will tell him everything.” 

“He knows,” said Delia. 

“What!” echoed Rawton in amaze- 
ment. “He knows that you were— 
were Delia Swayne?” 

“Of course,” she answered. “He 
recognized me the moment I first saw 
him in the library.” 

“Good Lord!” exclaimed Rawton. 
“And he never spoke, even when | 
challenged him and promised that he 
should marry Mary with my good will 
if he could answer my question. I 
think that’s one of the finest and most 
chivalrous acts a man has ever done. I 
am proud to know that he wishes to 
be my son-in-law. 

“Yes, yes,” he continued, “we will 
tell him everything, and leave it to him 
to decide what is to be done. I am 
wholly convinced that he would not con- 
sent to injure you. By to-morrow I 
shall have thought of something.” 

Delia Rawton raised her lips. 

“T am sure you will decide for the 
best, James,” she said sweetly as she 
kissed him, secure in the knowledge 
that the millionaire was once again un- 
der her sway. 


‘ 


CHAPTER XxX. 
APOLOGIES. 


HE morning after the election a note 
was brought to Grayling, delivered 
by hand. It read: 


My Dear Corran: I most urgently request 
you to come to my rooms at once, howcver 
inconvenient it may be to you to do so. You 
will realize that | would not make such a 

Y very sincerely 


request lightly. You 


’ 


Jami ; RawtTon. 


Grayling looked at the note with min- 
gled surprise and annoyance. How- 
ever, it would be impossible to refuse. 
He immediately put on his hat and re- 
paired to the millionaire’s hotel. 
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He was shown at once into the study 
of Rawton’s suite, where the million- 
aire received him alone. 

“I thank you for coming, Grayling, 
in answer to my note,” said Rawton, 
when the door was closed. “I wish, 
first, to offer you my most sincere and 
heartfelt apologies.” 

Grayling looked his surpise. 

“For what?” he asked. 

“For having for one moment doubted 
the.word of a man who was too chiv- 
alrous to expose the woman who had 
wronged him,” replied Rawton. “That 
that woman happens to be my own wife 
merely adds profound gratitude to my 
admiration.” 

lor a moment Grayling was silent, as 
the significance of the other’s words 
sank into his consciousness. 

“Then you know?” he said. 
sorry.” 

“T am not,” replied Rawton. “TI be- 
came possessed of the facts at a late 
hour last night and immediately with- 
drew my candidature. I have asked you 
to come here, partly to ask your for- 
giveness.” 

Grayling put out his hand, which the 
millionaire gripped eagerly. 

“T am tremendously glad, for my own 
sake as well as for Mary’s—for—well, 
we are married.” 

Rawton started, for, though it was 
expected, the news was something of 
a shock. In a moment, however, he re- 
gained his self-control and, grasping 
Grayling’s hand in a firm grip that 
made him wince, him his con- 
gratulations and his blessing. 

“And now,” he said, the momentary 
wave of emotion over, “if you will al- 
low me, I will come with you when you 
go, in order that I may see my daugh- 
ter and make my peace with her.” 

“By all means,” said Grayling heart- 


“T am 


gave 


*1 
lly 


“But I was going to say,” Rawton 
added, “that I had another object in 
asking you to come here—namely, to 
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consider what steps should be taken— 
for something must be done immedi- 
ately—to undo the terrible wrong which 
my wife has done you.” 

Grayling shifted awkwardly. He 
could not pluck resentment from his 
heart against Delia, but he was unwill- 
ing to do anything which might savor 
of striking against Rawton’s wife. 

“Why not let the matter rest, as far 
as she is concerned?” he asked. “To 
reopen the matter officially is to bring 
her in danger of prosecution, and, of 
course, you would not like that to 
happen.” 

“I knew it! I knew it!” exclaimed 
Rawton. “At the same time, Gray- 


ling, you run a certain risk of rearrest. 
That must be averted at all costs, even 
if the cost be her imprisonment. If you 
are willing to consent to it, there is 
possibly a compromise that could be 
made. 
davit setting forth the facts it 


If Delia were to sign an affi- 
could 
be locked up and kept secret and never 
used unless you were rearrested. Then 
you could produce it to defend your- 
self.” 

Grayling did not answer. 

“Come,” pressed Rawton. “You 
have not only yourself to consider, 
Grayling. You have Mary. Now, I 
have sent word to Colin Raymond. He 
is one of the most astute lawyers I 
know, and also my close personal 
friend. With your permission I pro- 
pose to tell him the whole story and ac- 
cept his guidance in the matter. He 
should be here in a very few minutes.” 
_ Grayling stated that he had no ob- 
jection to the eminent lawyer being ad- 
mitted into the secret of his identity, 
and for a time he and Rawton discussed 
the features of the case, until Mr. Ray- 
mond was announced. : 
_The lawyer listened with an impas- 
Sive countenance as Rawton recited the 
facts of the case. 

While Rawton was talking Grayling 
was thinking hard. This latest devel- 


Mrs. Rawton 
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opment had opened up glorious possi- 
bilities of his secure future. The mat- 
ter had, in a sense, been taken out of 
his hands. Rawton had insisted upon 
his accepting the sacrifice offered for 
the sake of his daughter. But already 
a rude surprise awaited him; 

Rawton finished his account, 
waited for Raymond to speak. 

“Tf you have given me all the facts,” 
said the eminent lawyer curtly, “there 
is very little that can be done. An af- 
fidavit by Mrs. Rawton would carry 
no weight whatever unless it were sup- 
ported by some independent evidence. 
The jury might so easily take the view 
that—I say it with all respect—if the 
lady was lying in the one case, there is 
no reason why she should not be ly- 
ing in the second. You see, as things 
stand, she can confess that she has com- 
mitted perjury, but she cannot prove it. 
The law demands proof, complete and 
irrefutable. Are you sure there are no 
other witnesses ?’ 

Rawton looked inquiringly at Gray- 
ling. 

“To the best of my belief there are 
none,” he replied. 

“Well, you had better make sure on 
that point,” said the lawyer irritably. 
“May I suggest that Mrs. Rawton be 
asked for information on that score?” 

Rawton left the room and returned 
a moment later, accompanied by Delia. 
Delia bowed to Colin Raymond and 
greeted Grayling with a friendly smile. 

When the question was put to her 
for which they were all so eagerly 
awaiting an answer, Delia reflected in 
a flash that she could gain nothing by 
protecting Leslie van Winkle. 

“Yes,” she answered, “Mr. Raymond, 
there was another witness in the house 
at the time. It was young Van Win- 
kle.” 

“IT know him,” said Raymond. “At 
least, I know of him. He’s a man with 
a very doubtful reputation.” 

The lawyer noted the name. 


and 


While 
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‘he was writing there was silence in the 
room. Through the silence came the 
voice of a newsboy selling papers in 
the street below. 

“Sensational suicide of scion of well- 
known family.” 

All heard the newsboy calling, but 
only Delia grasped its possible signifi- 
cance. She alone knew that there was 
one socially prominent person, at least, 
who had good reason to commit suicide. 
She pressed the bell and ordered the 
servant to buy a newspaper. 

“Well, that settles the matter,” said 
Raymond. “Provided young Van 
Winkle is willing to substantiate Mrs. 
Rawton’s evidence, it would only be 
a matter of a day or so before I draw 
up documents which would amply pro- 
tect Mr. Grayling. Of course,” he said 
to Grayling, “in the event of rearrest 
you would go back to prison, but it 


would only be a matter of a week or 
so, or even less, before a pardon were 
forthcoming.” 

The servant entered the room and 
handed Delia the paper. She imme- 
diately opened it. A moment later she 
cried out. 

“Look!” she said and laid the paper 
on the table. The three men bent over 
it. As one man, they read aloud: 

“Suicide of Leslie van Winckle. Shoots 
himself as police come to arrest him for 
murder of Leonard Dempster.” 

Raymond looked at Grayling. 

“T am afraid, Mr. Grayling,” he said 
grimly, “you will have to continue to 
take the utmost care to keep your iden- 
tity a secret. Otherwise i 

Grayling dropped into a chair and 
buried his face in his hands. The bit- 
terness of his disappointment was more 
than he could bear. 


To be continued in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out on 


Tuesday, August 10th. 


Do not forget that, as 


the magazine is 


published every week, you will not have to wait long for 
the next installment of this thrilling serial. 


FEMALE FRAUDS AT WORK 
WARNINGS have been issued by the police of New York in regard to two 


women swindlers of very divergent types, who have been reaping a rich 


harvest from susceptible people. 


personality, “borrows” money and does not return it. 
much as she can about her intended victim’s friends and associates. 


One of the swindlers, a woman of charming 


She first finds out as 
Then she 


calls upon him, stating artfully that she met him at the home of one of his 
friends. She converses delightfully for some time, naming prominent people 
in the world of fashion as her intimates, and when confidence in her has been 
established, she discovers that she has forgotten her purse or packed it in her 
trunk. This is a calamity, for she is going that very day to another city and 
must have some money. She will not, however, accept more than twenty-five 
dollars as a loan, which she will repay as soon as she reaches her destination. 
Of course, she never sends the money, and the prominent people she has named 
have no knowledge of her. 

The other woman speaks with an Italian accent and emphasizes the pathos 
of her situation before she asks the prospect to buy some of the exceptionally 
good velvet she offers for sale. She has a husband who is dying of consump- 
tion, so she says, and needs money for him; the velvet is really a great bargain. 
In reality, the consumptive husband does not exist, and the velvet is of ex- 
ceedingly poor quality. 
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Ernest M. Poate 


ONTRARY to the popular be- 

lief, courage is not a mental 

| quality ; nor is cowardice a dis- 

ease. Certain abnormal types 

there are, in whom that which we 

choose to call courage is no more than 

the reflex of an imaginative lack; con- 

versely, in other types, equally abnor- 

mal, an overactive imagination pro- 

duces, in the presence of danger, that 

reaction of shrinking which we smugly 

denominate cowardice, and scorn more 
than we pity. 

But these are psychopathic states, 
equally impossible to the average man. 
In most of us courage is purely a habit 
reaction; and fear no more than a nor- 
mal concession to the unknown. 

Soldiers, sailors, miners—these are 
brave men, as all admit. But set your 
soldier to reef the topgallant studding 
sail of a windjammer rounding the 
Horn; plant your sailor in a dugout un- 
der drum fire; and neither will be 
wholly at ease. Your miner, who re- 
spects stick dynamite no more than I 
do a package of breakfast food, may 
none the less tremble lest a hungry ocean 
make but one bite of the frail steel shell 
which protects him from oblivion. 

And so it goes; becoming inured to 
those occupations which insurance com- 
panies class as extra hazardous, men 
ignore, or at least accept unmoved, those 
perils from which familiarity has re- 
moved all spice. Set amid dangers less 
acute, but strange, they shrink; and, 


being average men, curse themselves for 


shrinking and go resolutely on—but 
they walk delicately. 

So much for my thesis; now let us 
proceed to a case in point. 


At eight o’clock one morning I caught 
the Third Avenue elevated at One Hun- 
dred and Twenty-fifth Street. The rush 
was lessening a trifle, but the downtown 
platform was tolerably well filled. Prof- 
iting, however, by that popular super- 
stition which regards both end of an 
elevated train as unlucky, I managed to 
find a seat in the first car. 

The morning was warm; I took off 
my hat to enjoy the breeze of our 
progress, and then began to look about 
me for material. In New York City 
the student whose subject is human na- 
ture need never be idle. 

Directly opposite me were three men, 
evidently together. Their striking dis- 
similarities interested me at once. 

They might all have been in the mid- 
dlé thirties ; but, despite an evident com- 
mon background of breeding, it would 
have been difficult to assemble three men 
more unlike. 

The one at my left was short, stocky, 
and barrel-chested. For all his low 
stature, his thick neck and long gorilla 
arms promised unusual physical 
strength. A huge shock of wheat-col- 
ored hair fell across his wide, smooth- 
shaven face, whose reckless jocularity 
was somehow made sinister by the broad 
mark of a bone-white scar which ran 
slantwise from chin to temple. 

His companions addressed him indif- 
ferently as “Rough-house” and “Bill.” 
He was talking rapidly, expansively, in 
a deep, hoarse voice which suggested 
spaces, or wind-swept 

Even his evident effort could 
not mute it to the needs of crowding 
and confinement. 

“Yes,” he was saying, “that was a 


wide tossing, 


decks. 
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mighty close call. There were three of 
us, and no shelter but a dead horse. 
The Villistas came on to finish us off, 
but we got seven or eight of them as 
they came out of the arroyo, and the 
rest ran away. Those greasers are all 
right as long as they are winning; but 
they won't stand up and take punish- 
ment.” He illustrated his brief epic 
with wide-sweeping gestures from 
which the slight, rather insignificant- 
looking chap in the middle shrank nerv- 
ously. “They got poor ‘Nueces Pete,’ 
though. He’d been my pardner for a 
year.” 

The broad, savagely jocose features 
reddened beneath their tan so that the 
silvery scar stood out startlingly clear. 
The little blue-gray eyes glinted fero- 
ciously. The stooped, scholarly figure at 
his side regarded him with shy, half- 
apprehensive admiration. “What a 
life!” the little man murmured en- 
viously. 

Now the third man took up the tale. 
He was also a splendid physical speci- 
men, tall and commanding, wonderfully 
proportioned. His black hair was sil- 
vering at the temples; there were gray 
threads in his tiny tight-waxed mus- 
tache. About him was an air of distine- 
tion; his dress was as carefully precise 
as that of Rough-house Bill was careless 
and unconventional. His clean-cut, aris- 
tocratic face hinted of mysterious re- 
serves. In his lapel was a scrap of red 
ribbon. 

“In 1902,” he began, “I was in 
Tientsin for the MclIntosh-Scobe 
people. They were enlarging their ex- 
port business in that and | 
planned for two new go-downs.”’ His 
voice was resonant but low, so that I 
had to listen closely. He spoke with- 
out gesture, his expression one of cour- 
teous calm. “The still 
holding forth then, and things gener- 
ally were rather uncertain, but this was 
a rush job, and I couldn’t wait. The 
only available site for my warehouses 


regcion, 


Boxers were 


belonged to a local mandarin and he 
wouldn’t sell because his grandfather’s 
grave was on it. One of the regular 
Chinese graves, you know, that they 
cover with a new coating of mud every 
year until it looks like an enormous 
wasp’s nest, point up; votive offerings 
of rice and flowers, and paper prayers 
stuck around, and all that sort of thing, 

“Well, the old gentleman wouldn't 
sell, even when I offered to move the 
tomb to a better location. The place 
was next to my house, so finally I took 
three empty champagne bottles and set 
them on their sides on my roof in a 
concrete mold so that their mouths 
pointed toward the grave like miniature 
cannon. You know about the Feng 
Shui, of course?” 

Rough-house nodded; the little man 
looked blank. 

“They’re the evil spirits,” explained 
the tall man, with a hint of condescen- 
sion. “Devils. They travel in straight 
lines. Of course the Feng Shui would 
fly right into the bottle necks and be 
caught there, reflected, and focused on 
grandpa’s grave. 

“Our jollyold mandarin couldn’t stand 
that. Once he caught sight of my de- 
moniacal artillery it was all off. He sent 
his retainers one night to remove those 
bottles, but I chased them away with a 

Then he tried to have me 
He didn’t dare order an open 
attack; it was too soon after the relief 
expedition. So finally he capitulated; 
came to me almost in tears and offered 
to give me the land if I would remove 
my bottles first and then grandpa. 

“Of course I paid him a fair price 
for the land, and did everything to ‘save 
his face;’ but I don’t think that old 
Chinaman will forgive me. A 
month later I found my cook putting 
soup. I left Tien- 
tsin soon after, and was rather glad to 
get away alive. But it 
nothing like diplomacy in dealing with 
the Chinese.” 


’ 


1 
shotgun. 
knifed. 


ever 
white arsenic in the 


shows there’s 
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The third and smallest of these odd 
companions sighed once more. ‘What 
experiences you chaps have had! And 
here I’ve spent all these years in routine 
work right in New York. 
have tre 
odd 
oof I’ve seet elt 
left Cornell.” 

‘im just from iduras on the 
United Fruit boat las ’ explained 
and, “I dropped off tl 
rain at anes 
morning,” added the thir« 

Halifax two days ago.” 

We were approaching Ffift 
Street. and the three 
about to disembark. 
the Plaza for a 
tallest; his name was 

Unashamed, I rose to them. 
I was too deeply interested to allow thi 


fascinating trio to escape me 


sated us difterently ‘ 


should meet this 
1 
hi 


er Oj 


) 4}, _] . 
Rough-house ; 


Joston 


y-ninth 
stirred as though 
“We'll 
while,” suggested 
Whitney. 


follov 


drop 


now 
\s our car, the fir 
Mitty 
iotion thereot 
rush hour wa 
varatively f 


male 


ional mrano note 
i 


several kinds. As an observer should, 
I looked for some safe point of vantage. 
The two adventurers, heads slanted for 
the quality of the sound, smiled joy- 
like Job’s war horse 
snuffing 
afar. Their retiring 
hat uneasy, but 


ously and rose- 
at the sound of the trumpets, 
the battle 
companion iooked somey 
followed ther > the less. 

As we rolled on, heads: filling 
the right-hand windows, the source of 
the crowd’s perturbation, was revealed. 
Over the shoulder of some fat master 
tailor, dodging the agitated hatpin of 
a pert I caught a glimpse of 
one of tragedies of a 
great city; occasional outbursts 
which rupture the thin film of civiliza- 
tion and savagery beneath. 

Just at the angle where the down- 
platform a mere gang- 
space. Here the 
the ring about 
t, its foremost members white- 

ifraid, continually shrinking 
replaced by 


trom 


curious 


shopgirl, 
those sordid little 


those 
display the 
town narrows to 
plank bare 


Was a 
crow d l 


lf circled like 
a dog fig! 
faced 
away, ; as continually 
curiou from 
Here ack to e iron railing, 
negro. The 
showed like 
thick lips 
irreg- 
id and 
his small 
from be- 
long 


croucned 


led in un- 
blue-uniformed 
‘d, the fallen 
crimsoned 

of his 

plat form 

and 
From the 

| forward 
ienaced them 


hoarse 
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with poised pistol, his face a_bestial 
mask ; they pressed back. 

Our train had stopped; I lost all but 
the merest oblique glint of the scene out- 
side. Calmly, almost joyously, Rough- 
house and the dignified Whitney 
pressed toward the platform, shoulder 
to shoulder. They said nothing, yet 
moved as upon a perfected plan. The 
smaller man followed, hanging back. 
His face mirrored an actue reluctance; 
none the less he went on. 

So we four emerged upon the plat- 
form, elbowed a path along the narrow 
runway, and were presently a part of 
that inner ring which faced the mur- 
derer. ‘dain 

Scraps of talk swept through the 
throng, as little gusts over a wheat field 
bend the nodding stalks into whisper- 
ing clumps. “He’s a bad nigger’—“just 
broke out of Sing Sing”—‘‘cop tried to 
arrest him for murder’—— 

Our two big men plowed on; already 
they bent the ring inward, began to ad- 
vance alone through the cleared space. 
The huge black swung toward this new 
peril, teeth bared; the raised pistol 
seemed absurdly small in his engulfing 
clutch, yet no less pregnant with the 
deaths of ten strong men. 

And then another whispered rumor, 
starting nowhere, rustled and _ hissed 
through the breathless assembly. Hear- 
ing it, men blanched; the ring widened. 
I heard the frightened cry of some old 
woman, clawing at her neighbors while 
the bulging crowd threatened to thrust 
The two 


her from the platiorm edge. 
big men stood quite alone, poised, coolly 
measuring the task before them. They 
seemed lonely islands in bare sea 
of platform. 
“He’s crazy!” 
teawan’’—“Bug-house!” 
ing ran. ‘A maniac!” 
At the dreadful word a change came 
in the crowd’s temper. Fear, that terror 
of insanity which lies behind the minds 
of all of us—the dread of demoniac pos- 


+}4- 
tnat 


“escaped from Mat- 


So the warn- 


session, of the “maniac,” unreasoning, 
bloodthirsty, remorseless, inhumanly 
strong, strong with the strength of dev- 
ils—that deadly fear swayed the spec- 
tators. About the farther stairway a 
movement began ; an eddy—a whirlpool. 
Silently at first, then noisier, swifter and 
swifter, panic-stricken folk tumbled 
down the stairway, clamoring aloud as 
the menace lessened behind them. 

And my two heroes; they also had 
caught the sinister word. They were 
brave men; this none could doubt. But 
—a manic! As though against his will, 
each checked and shrank away; and 
loathed himself for shrinking. That I 
could see in each drawn, coloriess face. 

Then came the surprise; and J stared, 
open-mouthed. For beside me that lit- 
tle, unconsidered comrade of the two 
swashbucklers stiffened joyfully. 

“What’s that? Insane?’ he de- 
manded ; and his low-toned, deprecatory 
held a vast relief. ‘“Insane!— 
Gangway !” 

None prevented him. He advanced 
into the cleared space from which his 
companions had withdrawn. The big 
negro regarded his slight, insignificant 
figure with a sneering grin. 

Cheerfully unconcerned, the little man 
stepped briskly forward. He advanced 
with a curious, mincing gait; knees a 
little bent, turned far out. His 


arms were rigid at his sides, hands bent 


voice 


toes 


palms were parallel 


back so that their 


sround. It was a ludicrous 


; one thought of a dancing 1 


» the 
But Rough-house, at my shou 
and I saw 


slight traime 


murmured approbation ; 
every muscle of that 
for action. 

vent on, and now the throng 


tensed 
SO ne 
ang 


tas 
Nnangis 


ion of 


1 hie 1 
motionless, breathless, 


spellbound upon the growing te! 
inexorable advance. 

[he confident sneer faded from the 
murderer's prognathous features. His 
uncertainly. 


was 


that 


bloodshot wavered 


eyes 
He shifted a little, rocking on wide- 
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set, flat feet like some huge plantigrade. 
His thick lips moved soundlessly. 

Unconcerned, the little man went on. 
His face was imperturbable; his gaze 
held the other alertly, but lightly, with- 
out evidence of tension. 

The negro wet his lips. r]y 
the pistol rose. “Don’ yuh, boss,” said 
he. His voice was unsteady, almost 
don’ wan’ no trouble. 


”? 


Waverinely 


plaintive. “I 
Don’ yuh, now! 
“Certainly the 
briskly. Cautiously, without spee 
left hand went to a pocket and emerged 


fooli sh- 


not,” replied other 
1, his 
with a cigarette. ‘“You’ve done 
ness enough already.—Got a match?” 

He stood [ 
embattled negro, whose mu: 


pulse seemed confused 
indifference 


within three feet o 

by 
Automatically the bis 
black’s left hand sought a pocket; the 
threatening pistol barrel drooped. 
It Then 
picion rekindled elf in the murd 
His bloodshot eyes lifted, 


t] their § 


sus“ 


was but for an instant. 
erer. 
elarino 


was death in lassy she 
pistol began to rise B 


e - | 1 
ney groaned hop« i¢ 


As though in the same movement, our 
David overthrew his Goliath. Seizing 
the thick wrist in both slender hands, 
he heaved mightily. .As the negro, over- 
balanced, plunged toward him, half 
staggering, half attacking, he dived be- 
neath the burly shoulder, tripping one 
flat foot as he went. Half turned at 
the other’s back, one foot still inter- 
locked, he thrust at the negro’s shoul- 
ders. 

Completely unbalanced, too clumsy 
and slow-moving to gain advantage 
from his bulk, the negro sprawled head- 
long and prone upon the boards. And 
now the two big men, recovering from 
momentary paralysis, sprang to 
lend aid which-I cynically thought un- 
They pinioned the fallen giant 


their 


needed. 
where he lay, 
t! 


against the 


serves, whose blue-capped figures were 


and held him helpless 
coming of the police re- 
now thrusting through the crowd. 

The little 


ing his hands one a: 


man stood unmoved, dust- 
ainst the other, then 


and lighted the ciga- 


fished out a match 
hich had dropped irom his lips 
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& G. Villiers Stuart 


Author of ‘‘Worthless Loot,’’ etc. 


T was the luncheon hour in 

“The Three Witches” restau- 

rant near Washington Square. 

An aroma not unlike the Café 
de Paris pervaded the room; but, ex- 
cept that the walls were also of white, 
the resemblance ended there. The large 
dining room is divided from a smaller 
room by round white columns on a 
stone pedestal. 

At a small table, so placed behind the 
pedestal that he could survey the oc- 
cupants of the tables in the larger 
room, sata man with blurred, but cun- 
ning eyes. His hair, which was sandy 
red, had a sulky, recaptured appear- 
ance, as though it had desired to leave 
him, had left him), and been restored. 
It was parted in the middle. His large, 
untidy mustache was thin beneath his 
nose but bushed out at the corners into 
whiskery appendages, ginger red. Oc- 
easionally his hands touched it, as a cat 
paws its whiskers. His face 
and blurred in outline; his body was 
large and strong. The coat he-wore 
was too tight ; it undulated as he moved. 
He vaguely suggested a badly designed, 


was big 


ginger-colored cat without precisely re- 
sembling the animal. 

When the waiter brought 
course to the Ginger Man he took from 
his pocket a five-dollar bill and six 


the meat 


cards. “You see that five-spot?” he 

said to the waiter in a purring voice, 
“Yes, sir,” replied the waiter. 
“And those cards?” 


The waiter nodded. 

‘You see those six tables against the 
wall?’ He pointed to a part of the 
restaurant of which he had an unob- 
structed view. “At one a man sits by 
himself, at another two men, the other 
four are occupied each by a man and 
a woman. You will lay one of these 
cards on each table saying, as you do 
so, ‘from a friend’; then you can re- 
turn and get this bill for your trouble.” 

The waiter looked anxiously about, 
noted that the proprietor was making 
himself obsequious to three elderly 
stout men who were overeating them- 
selves at a specially served table—they 
financed the restaurant—took up the 
cards, eyed the bill, and hurried away 
to earn it. His errand was performed 
deftly and without ostentation. When 
he returned to the bill its owner’s gaze 
was so concentrated on the six tables, 
his attitude was so crouching and ab- 
sorbed, that the waiter pocketed the 
money without disturbing him. 
table the man 
girl had been too absorbed in each other 
even the card which the Gin- 
ger Man had sent to them. 


the first and the 


to notice 


The man at the second table was 
holding his companion’s hand under 
cover of the tablecloth. When he read 
the card he dropped her hand like an 
plate and anxiously 
about him. ‘On the card was written: 

“Be Careful—You Are Observed és 

He showed the card to his com- 


overhot looked 
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panion with a nervous laugh. “Well, 
what if we are?” was her calm reply. 
“Nothing, really, now come to 
mention tt. Habit, I suppose.” 
He selected a cigarette from the box 
at his elbow and in a moment was pult- 


you 


ing contentedly. 

At the third table, occupied by two 
had been 
looking bored, suddenly looked amused 


when he read the card. 


provincials, the man, who 


| “Ts this for vou or me, Matilda?’ he 


asked. “I suppose the management 


does this sort of thing to make you 
think New York’s different from New 
England cities 
“T call it rather clever,” replied | 
wife. “It’s Itke being in a spy play 
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the fate of the cards with eager. blink- 
When nothing much had 
happened, as one by one they were 
picked up or left on the table, he had 
looked crestfallen and had gone limp, 
but something in the attitude of the 
the sixth table seemed to revive 
[ His nose 
twitched into a kind of smile, his eyes 
\When the man at 
snatch af the 
card and then put it down unread, a 


ing eyes. 


man at 


the tenseness of his attitude. 


blinked expectantly. 
the sixth table made a 


trembling movement of the muscles un- 


dulated under the tight coat. 


little 


he card it held 


hand 
trembling for 


Next time the mans 


talked 


a moment before his eves; he read out, 
‘Be careful—vou are observed.” His 
head moved spasmodically on his neck, 
once from left to right, then from 
right to left, returned 


0 a central posi- 


tion. then m ved very lowly, like tne 


nout of a big gun wavering toward its 
target. The little man was trying to 
i he othe occupants of the 
restaurant over the top of his eyes. He 
lropped the card on the table, then he 
] | hand re his forehead, 
I I na looked 
| ] he tabl he card 
iin tiny d t teet if he 
! ! led 1 Da let, ine 
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He produced a thick roll of notes 
when the bill was brought to him, and 
paid it hurriedly, cramming the notes 
back into his pockets in loose, fluttering 
handfuls. Then he got himself out of 
the restaurant with quick, nervous little 
steps, moving from the hips. When he 
emerged from the cloakroom with his 
hat and stick he was near the steps 
which led up into the open air, and 
quite close to hint was the table at 
which sat the Ginger Man between the 
pedestal and the fruit buffet. It was 
piled with peaches and grapes and 
fleshy, ginger-colored melons. There 
was something poisonous-looking about 
the fruit, as though it had once been 
at Catherine Sforza’s table of death, 
but it harmonized with the Ginger Man. 
Just as the youth from the sixth table 
put his foot on the first step, the head 
of the Ginger Man turned on its neck 
like a toy cat's, and a pair of bloodshot 
eyes looked into the young man’s with 
an expression of malicious triumph; 
the great lungs filled with air as the 
big man’s head turned. The 
nerves were in such a state that he 
could hear the sound. He bolted up 
the steps like a rabbit which has met 
a weasel in his burrow. The Ginger 
Man took his hat from under the table 
and put it on his head. It was far too 
small for him. Then he went up the 
steps very noiselessly, » wore ten- 
nis shoes with bright leather 
uppers. 

The big man’s progression was 
gularly effortless, as though great 
cles propelled him. When he 
the top he 
ner of the street He 
quarry would be there, 

Poor devil, he 

taxi driver with his flag down, to 
him as a 
vailed on the 
the taxi, but he had hardly sunk panting 
against the cushions when he saw the 
face of the Ginger Man pre 


other’s 


sin- 
mus- 
pan rh 1 
reacnea 
looked al the Opi 


fare. Eventually, he 


driver to let him sit in 
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levolently against the glass of the door 
on the street side. He gave vent toa 
low moan of terror, jumped on to the 
pavement, and bolted toward the arch. 
Behind him at a carefully kept distance 
of twenty-five yards padded the un- 
hurried form of the Ginger Man. 

Around the corner scurried the bun- 
dle of nerves in the neat tweed suit. 
He had darted up one street and down 
another; when he emerged into Seventh 
Avenue and looked back, his pursuer 
Was not in evidence. He was now 
making for the subway station at Four- 
teenth Street. A great truck blocked 
his rush for a moment, and, when he 
looked back, there was the man who 
shadowed him asking the price of 
onions at a pusheart across the way. 

The sight spurred him to such speed 
that he reached the station, plunged 
down the steps, bought a ticket, and 
rushed toward the ticket box far ahead 
of his shadow. 

“I’m in such a hurry; I’m in such a 
hurry.” he panted out as several per- 
sons crowded in front of him, but the 
guard only flung at him the cynical, 
contemptuous expression which he al- 
ways for passengers in a 
hurry. back, the little man 
saw the implacable face grinning at him 

the booth. He 
curried down the steps to the plat- 
uptown train wa 


reserved 
Looking 
from behind ticket 
form just as the 
i Hurriedly he went 
stairs again and down on the downto 
a roaring sound 


hed 


side, only to hear 


a fiery centipede dragon ru: 
“¢ 
nim, 


scuttling into its cavern and tal 
with it 


Man was standing on this platf 


all his hopes, for the Gin; 
horribly to himself a 
his untidy mustache 
He paid 


miling 
brushed at 
the tips of his fingers. 
tention to the other occupants of 
platform and interested himsel 


theatri 


‘al advertisement. 
Thinking himself unobserved, the 
hunted creature slipped up the stairs 











again and down to the uptown plat- 
form. A train was approaching. Hope 
blossomed. Hope died, for again the 
Ginger Man was standing on the same 
platform smiling horribly to himself as 
he brushed at his untidy mustache 
with the tips of his fingers. 

Propelled by his nerves the little man 
rushed up to the big one and said: “I 
id to know—— How dare you! 
right do you follow me?” 


dem 





By what 

He staggered back against a revue 
poster, slapping his hands helplessly 
against the wall. He was si 
paled on the G 
glance. It contained an 
purpose, suppressed ferocity, yet the 
wrinkled sort of smile, 
while a voice which did not seem to be- 
long to him at all, said, with Johnsonian 
pomposity: “Sir, I do talk to 





Man’s baleful 


moeer 
inge! 
implacable 


nose into a 


not 


May J suggest that you 


strangers. 


emulate my example?” 

Mu tering to himself, “he’s not real; 
he’s not real,’’ the little man _ bolted 
into the nearest door as the train 


stopped. He did not even look back 
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to see whether he was followed; he 
took it for granted. He had abandoned 
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rible fear which animated him, tried 
to rush back in again; as he had no 
ticket, he was held up by the guard. 
He tried to force his way through, tried 
to explain, but he was too incoherent 
and so excited that the guard threat- 
ened to call a special officer and have 
him taken in. 

With a look of meffable gratitude the 
little man chattered: 


“Yes, quick, for Heaven’s sake, 
quick. I am being followed. Yes— 
jail! Safe! Safe! How do I get 


there?” 

“It’s all right,’ purringly came a 
voice at his elbow. The Ginger Man 
tapped the guard on the shoulder and 
nodded meaningly at his victim. “He 
belongs to me. I mean I am in charge 
of him.” 

“he’s 

But the guard had lost interest and 
turned away. The Ginger Man seemed 
to lose interest also and stood absorbed 


hed 


T 
not! He’s not! 





in the contemplation of a_ theatrica 
poster, complacently caressing his 
whisker} lustache with rotary mo- 
tions of his hands that were so sug- 
gestive of paws. The little man stood 
t on one fi hen on the other, 
biting h I la re olutely. He 
lo t the ( Vian, who stood 
extraordinaril |, except for the hor- 
ble tense little qu ings of muscles 
nder his tight then he made 
a pat » the st leading to the 

Long Island Railroad platform. 
Hitherto he had ily bolted for the 
nearest cover; the mention of jail had 
mbued him h a definite plan of 
eluding the implacable nightmare which 
brooded over him. He fawned on the 
rate-keeper who demanded his ticket; 
he offered him money; but in the end 
A liged in to the ticket office 


with one eye on the Ginger Man, who 
ay tly Jost all interest in him. 
have rtin out into the street, 
1e formless fe vhich had him in 
its grasp was accentuated when he had 
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only his little legs to pit against those 
muscles which propelled his tormentor. 
He bought a ticket for Mineola. About 
a minute later the red, whiskery must- 
ache of the Ginger man was tickling 
the grille; he also bought a ticket for 
Mineola. He took up a position ex- 
actly twenty-five yards away from 
George Aylemore, who was standing on 
the platform near the try-your-weight 
machine, and watched him with the 
same tense gleam in his bloodshot eyes 
which had been so noticeable in the 
restaurant; the same stiffened crouch- 
ing attitude, so far as a standing man 
can crouch, was also suggested—like 
a pointer pointing a partridge. 

The little man stood first on one leg, 
then on the ohter: then he made a 
nervous rush toward the other man as 
he had done in the subway station, and 
said desperately, with jerking features: 
“Sir! Sir! for Heaven’s sake what is 
it you want of me! Is it money?” 

Immediately, as though the words 
had been a cue on the stage, the Ginger 
Man struck an attitude. 

“The money has not yet been minted 
which would swerve Jason Eames from 
his duty.” 

He looked around proudly as though 
waiting for the applause to subside. 

“Then what is it? . Whatever it is, 
do it now.” He raised his hands like 
a pleading mouse. “Do it now; I can’t 
stand this sus——” 

Then his teeth began to chatter, for 
he was impaled once more at the de- 
structive, baleful glare from the blood- 
shot eyes, and hands, hitherto 
folded shot out toward him 
threatening, claw-like fingers, retracted, 
and shot out again. 

“No! No!” The Ginger Man’ 
voice was almost as agitated as George 
Aylemore’s. “Keep away from me! 
Too soon yet; too many people about. 
You'll last—you'll last—hours 
hours yet.” 

“You’re not real—you'’re not!” 


two 


eet 
with 


yet— 
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. 
“Perhaps, I am; perhaps, I’m not!” 
The Ginger Man, with one of his 

sudden changes of manner, took a 

penny from his pocket, stepped on to 

the try-your-weight machine, and put 
the penny into the slot. 

“Look!” he explained. 

He himself looked the quintesse: 
of malice as the indicator fled round 
the dial till it indicated nearly two hun- 
dred pounds. 

“That’s no proof—that’s no proof,” 
came the squeaky voice. 

People in straw hats 
strolled past. Young 
chocolates. The sun 
The train for Mineola h 
platform. 

Outside the station at Mineola there 
was a policeman. George Aylemore 
1 into his arms. 


flannels 
bought 

yriohtiy 
shone brightly. 
urried up to the 


, 1 
and 


oir] 
witis 


rushec 

“Save me, policeman! 
followed!’ he cried. 
then, young man, none of 
that.”” The policeman eyed him sternly. 
“Go home, quiet; | don’t know where 
you and 
no hari done.” 

“T am being followed, I tell you. I- 
T not drunk.” 

“Oh, you think some one is 
ing you?” 

“Yes! Yes! That’s it 
arrest him, policeman.” 

“Well, then, point him out.” 


young man_ looked 


I am being 


“Now, 


r : } "-A11°11 ] +4 re 
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lying at anchor, the captains asleep on 
the bridge. George Aylemore scurried 
up to the nearest and thrust a five-dol- 
lar bill into the man’s hand. 

“Drive away! Quick! Anywhere! 
I'll tell you later!” 

The landau hack creaked and lurched 
away. 

To the casual observer it appeared 
to be empty, for its occupant burrowed 
low into the bottom of it. He had not 
seen the Ginger Man since he had en- 
tered the train at the Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion, but he could feel the fellow trail- 
ing him like a weasel after a rabbit, 
and the hack crawled. A few hundred 
yards from the station a motor came 
up from behind. As it passed, George 
Aylemore, lying on his back in the bot- 
tom of the hack, apparently helpless 
and alcoholic, was suddenly galvanized 
into a spasm of movement and a 
scream of terror. In the motor a big 
smiled slyly and caressed his 
whiskery mustache with rotary move- 
ments of his fingers, then vanished in 
a moment with incredible swiftness. 

\ moment later the terrified oc- 
cupant of the hack felt the cessation of 
forward movement. 

The driver was always glad of an 
excuse to breathe the motive power, so 
he pulled up when the Ginger Man 
hailed him. ‘I’m engaged to give this 

bucks worth of air,” he ex- 
“and it ain't exhausted. Can't 
ige you just now.” 

Che Ginger Man thrust a note into the 
hand. “TI shall-not be depriv- 
the gentleman of his share of the 
in fact, I shall be doubling it— 
twice as far.” 
1e driver looked down into the car- 
lage. “Well, he’s in no condition to 
anyway. Get in, sir.” 
hack lumbered on. 
ww dare you?” queried the little 
when he could get his voice to 
The crowd in the street, the 
mn the box, the sun overhead, the 
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accustomed surroundings gave him 
courage, even though he was sitting 
by the side of the Ginger Man, who 
ignored his presence until he spoke. 
“This—this is my private ¥ 

The words froze from his lips. It 
was not only the implacable animal 
ferocity of his companion’s glare, the 
realization that those blurred, bloodshot 
eyes were denuded of all possibilities 
of human appeal; there was also the 
feral actions of his hands. They shot 
out into claws and retracted again and 
again. While their owner appeared 
to be reasoning himself into restraint, 
a snarling animal voice was saying; 
“Not now—too many people about. 
He’ll last for hours yet—hours yet.” 

Leaning against the railings of a 
house there was a bicycle fitted with 
a light carrier containing some small 
parcels. On a sheet of black enameled 
tin was painted in white letters this in- 
scription: ‘Gooch, Family Grocer.” 

George Aylemore, spurred by terror, 
flung himself out of the hack, grabbed 
the bicycle, mounted it after three at- 
tempts, fled downhill past the startled 
hack driver. (George Aylemore was in 
a panic, yet he moved toward a definite 
Somewhere in ‘the world 
was a city of refuge, could he but reach 
it. He knew that by rushing toward 
the open country he was playing into 
the hands of the Ginger doom, but it 
had to be; besides, this city of refuge 
miles away, and the Gooch 
r, in spite of the 


objective. 


was only stx 
bicycle was a free move 
parcels. 

He was past the golf club, he was 
breasting a hill for all he was worth, 
when he heard a small boy cry out: 
Gooch! Snape’s 
againing on yer inch by inch.” 

He looked back. His hat flew off ; 
he t ve it; he capsized. The 
small boy danced with joy. “Snape 
has won, by crackey!” he yelled. But 
to the small boy’s surprise the bulky 
bearing the in- 


“Go it, Go it, Snape! 
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occupant of a bicycle 
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scription: “Snape, Family Butcher,” 
and with two red and white mutton 
chops in the carrier, got off when he 
came to within twenty-five yards of 
his competitor. 

He noted that Gooch the 
mounted again in a frenzy and rode 
away, squeaking with terror, leaving 
little parcels lying on the road, while 
Snape the butcher, on the other hand, 
mounted leisurely and followed after. 
The small boy was about to pick up a 
parcel, when his eyes met the eyes of 
the Ginger Man. He dropped the par- 
cel and ran home blubbering. It was 
not only the dehumanized animal of 
prey which looked out of the 
there was also a strange mewling sound 
going on inside the man, a_ barely 
emitted noise. ’ 

Far away in a 


grocer 


eyes ; 


wooded section stood 
a country house with many windows. 
This was the refuge whic 
Aylemore hoped to reach if his 
held out. He pedaled furiously; he 
panted, gasped, and wept as he fought 
against the longing to give in and get 
it over. Get what over? That was the 
spur which pricked him forward—the 
terror of the unknown. He looked 
hind him; the Ginger Man 

off his little black hat and pu 

carrier with the mutton 

hair flew out, ' 
flew up; he was no longer maintaining 
the twenty-five yards’ distance; he 
perspiring and pursuin ] 
purposes. He was 
noises. The bicycle 
family butcher, was 
bicycle of Gooch, the 
it also made noises; nice, healthy, whole- 
some, creaky noises. It needed a good 
oiling; the tires were |! inflated. 
The Gtnger Man, for all his strength 
was decidedly handicapped, but the 
ferocity of him as he crouched over the 
handle bars, his shoulders hunched 
above his head, was only 

thereby. 
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They were passing through a stri| 
of woodland ; there was no one in sight; 
he was only five yards behind his vic- 
tim now, but he could not lessen the 
distance. The mewling noise he emit- 
ted, now so loudly, seemed to drive 
other bicycle forward—or was it 
shrieks of the little man who rode 
At the end of the wood was a lodge 
gate. It was shut, but the door of 11 
lodge was open. The little man 
himself off the bicycle of Gooch, 
grocer, and rushed in, shrieking. 

The big man flung himself off th 
bicycle of Snape the butcher. Throug! 
the gate at the end of the well-kep 
avenue, he saw a house with many shin- 
ing windows. He gave vent to qu 
a human shriek, a pitiful sound. The 
he turned his machine around. It fell 
over sideways, his hat fell out of 
carrier. He righted the machine and 
tried to mount it, but missed the step 
like a comic bicycle trick rider on the 
vaudeville stage. His face li 
torted with terror. Atlast, he m 
and rode away f 
world 


the bicycle 
from another 


behind him. 


returned,” 
Doctor Aspinv all 
m of the private 


the avenue. 


The doctor questioned 


ed the left eveli 
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‘My dear man,” he said 
“T assure you that you are 
your delusions and by our 
must be a reality.” 

‘I 1e@ young man 
pinwall. ‘‘Don’t 
me here.” 


‘That'll } 
I'll come wit] 
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esting. To-morrow we will repair to 
that restaurant, and I will probably be 
able to prove that it was not a delusion. 
\What did you say that restaurant was 
called?” 

“I don’t remember the name, but I 
could take you there. I won’t go alone. 
I won't go alone.” 

It was the luncheon hour in The 
Three \Vitches, near Washington 
Square. The Ginger Man occupied the 
little table between the fruit buffet and 
the pedestal. He was surveying the 
six tables of which he had an unob- 
structed view. His eyes were more 
bloodshot, more yellow and _ blurred, 
but his attitude had gained in intensity 
as he watched. There were six cards 
on the table in front of his plate. He 
was annoyed, because the man at the 
sixth table sat with his back to him. 
The man was alone. At the next tabie 
there were two men, very large and 
powerful. The young couple who were 
so much absorbed in each other, oc- 
cupied their table of yesterday. They 
were again too absorbed when the 
waiter left a card as he passed, on 
which was written: 

“Be Careful—You Are Observed.” 

The man at the sixth table showed 
signs of nervous distress. The Ginger 
Man began to crouch; his shoulders 
rose higher and higher above his head. 

his nervous agitation, the man at the 

table dropped his card on the 
The two men at the fifth table 
and made for the exit. They 
heeled by the cloakroom door. The 
at the sixth table got up with an 
The nose of the 
Ginger Man wrinkled into a smile. 


man 


ifitated gesture. 
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Then he gave vent to a snarling, ter- 
rified sound. The man at the sixth 
table had turned round and looked into 
his gruesome eyes. 

At that moment the two big men 
pinioned the Ginger Man, who writhed 
and snarled and spat. He was trundled 
up the stairs by expert hands and 
pushed into a windowless motor. 

The man at the sixth table went on 
with his luncheon; he was joined by 
George Aylemore and another man. 

“You see, my dear fellow,” said Doc- 
tor Aspinwall to George Aylemore, 
“that the man was only too real; no 
delusion, eh? There’s his card, ‘Be 
careful—you are observed.’ That’s how 
he bolted his mice from their holes. 
An old patient of mine. Most inter- 
esting case; had a great success in a 
detective play; wrote it himself, took 
the principal part-—Jason Eames the 
detective. Trouble was he couldn’t 
stop being a detective. They brought 
him to me. I cured him. Hypnotic 
suggestion, you know. Trouble is, they 
sometimes relapse. Seem to turn into 
That’s the vacuum—and some- 
thing creeps in. Very interesting; very 
interesting case. Lucky you had the 
better lucky he 
played with you so long. You’d have 

Well, mind; you 

Clever idea of his, those 
Skeleton in the cupboard, poor 
; Eames the 
him, but Jason 
usted by—— Well, never 
cured, Aylemore, 
ves, or I wouldn’t 

Waiter! The 
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been—— never 
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‘Pardon free 
“ Carolyn Well 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


AMUEL APPLEBY, ex-governor of Massachusetts, plans to make his son the next governor. D 
siring the aid of Danicl Wheeler, an old political foe, in the campaign, Appleby, Sr., accompanied 
by his secretary. Curtis Keefe, and his stenographer, Genevieve Lane. calls upon Wheelet 

As an inducement for his opponent to support young Samuel Appleby'’s candidacy, the ex 
governor, whose political influence with the present governor is strong, holds out the promise of 4 
full pardon for a crime of which Wheeler was convicted years ago. The conditional pardon which 
Appleby, as gevernor, had granted Wheeler, stipulated that the latter must not set foot in Ma - 
chusetts. Moreover, Wheeler's wife, Sara, has inherited a fortune on condition that she reside 
Massachusetts, so their home is built across the boundary line between the two States, all the room 
that Wheeler enters being on the Connecticut side. 

Wheeler refuses to support Appleby’s ambitions. Through his secretary, Appleby tries t I 
suade Maida, Wheeler's daughter, to shake her father’s determination. She withstands Keefe's arg 
ments. Then Appleby alarms the girl by telling her that Curtis Keefe is the rightful heir to the 
estate, but that he will keep the fact a secret if she will gain her father’s help for young Appleby’ 
campaign. 

A few days later, during th cciteme attending a fire 1¢© Wheeler garage, Appleby, Sr., 
shot and killed in Wheeler's den. tach of the three Wheeler turn confesses guilt of th 
to local detectives 

Samuel Appleby calls in Fleming Stone, a detective, and his young assistant, 7 
to investigate the mystery. Rachel, ladies’ maid to the Wheelers, acknowledg that 
upon the veranda shoot into the den on the evening of the murdet 

To save her parents from being turned out of doors, Maida consents to marry Curti 


CHAPTER XVI. you do, you will only make my har 
lot harder.” 


6 D444 4 ° . 
But, dear, 1 must explain. 


AIDA, annot be i li ~=your mother, I’ve always had your 


MAIDA’S DECISIO? 


lence, and ht ye told why 


never let you narry iz. fid 
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love 
spoke quietly, 
tear-filled Cy 
tress. Thoug! 
loved her dau 
an affection t 
and she had bee: 
Maida’s mat 
knew of his 
knew the dept 
attachment. 
“Don’t 
mother.” 
tone, a tone o 
be so. I’m noi 
not saying mu 
you solemnly, it mi 
not raise a single 
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Never that! But it 


““No—oh, no! 
would be a wrong to Jeffrey for me to 
marry him; it would be a wrong to—to 


all of us! By marrying Mr. Keefe ] 
can make everything right, and 
She suddenly assumed an air of cold, 
stern determination. “Mother, my 
mind is made up. You cannot change 
it, nor can you help me by trying. You 
only make it harder for me, and I beg 
of you to stop. And, then, you know, 
mother, I killed Mr. Appleby.” 

“Hush, Maida; you never did! I 
know you didn’t!” 

“But it was either I or father! 
don’t believe he did, do you:” 

“T don’t know what to believe! But 
I tried to say I did it; i couldn’t 





You 


only | 
carry it out, nor can you, dear.” 

“Nor can father, then. Oh, mother, 
I did do that shooting! JI did! I did!” 

“Every assertion like that makes me 
more certain you didn’t.” Mrs. 
Wheeler fondly caressed the head that 
lay on her breast. Maida was not hys- 
terical, but so deeply troubled that she 
was nervously unstrung and now gave 


way to torrents of tears, and then 


ceased crying and bravely announced 
her plans. 


“Please, mother, darling, don’t talk 
about that. Suppose I tell you that even 
matter will be all set right if I 
marry Curtis Keefe—and by no other 
means. Even Mr. Stone can’t find any 
suspect than us three Wheelers. 
He doesn’t at all believe in the ‘bugler.’ 
Nobody does.” 
“T do.” 
> as a last chance to free father 
Mother, it’s an awful situa- 
tion. Worse, far worse than you know 
x about. Won’t you trust me to 
do what I know to be right; and when 
[ tell you I must marry Mr 
1't you believe me—and not only be- 
live me, but help me? Help me in every 
vay you can, for Heaven knows I need 
help.” 
“What can I do, darling?” asked Sara 


+] 1 
tilal 


1 


other 


Keefe, 
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Wheeler, awed by the look of utter 
hopelesness on Maida’s face. 

“Stand by me, mother. Urge father 
not to oppose this marriage. Help me 
to tell Jefirey—you tell him, can’t you, 
mother? I can't—oh, I can’t!’ 

\gain Sara Wheeler broke out imto 
protestations against this sacrifice of her 
loved daughter, and again Maida had 
to reaffirm her decision, until, both worn 
out, they separated, Sara promising to 
do just as Maida wished in all things. 

And in fulfillment of this promise, 
Sara told young Allen. 

As she expected, he was stunned by 
the news, but where she had supposed 


he would show anger or rage, he 
showed only a deep sympathy for 
Maida. 

“Poor little girl,” he said, the quick 


tears springing to his eyes; “what dread- 
ful thing can that man have held over 
her to force her to this? And what 
is the best way for me to go about 
remedying the situation? You know, 
Mrs. Wheeler, Maida wouldn’t talk like 
that unless she had arrived at a very 
desperate crisis.” 

“Tf she killed Mr. Appleby—— 

“She never did! No power on earth 
can make me believe that! Why, when 
Maida’s own confession doesn’t con- 
vince me, what else could? No; there’s 
some deep mystery behind that murder. 
I mean something far deeper and more 
mysterious than any of us yet realize. 
he track of the 
solution, but he cannot have made much 
progress, or if he has, he hasn’t told of 
I’m not a detective, nor is 
any needed Mr. Stone is on the 
case, but I am out to protect and clear 
Poor child, how 
! Where is he?” 

her, Jeff; at least, not 
begged that you 


T think Mr. Stone is on 





it yet. But 


when 


my Maida, my darling. 

ufferin: 

“Don’t go to 
now. She 

“But I must—lI’ve got to!” 

ake, Jeffrey, dear, for 

our Maida’s sake, leave her alone for the 


r yh 
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present. She is so worried and anxious, 
so wrought up to the very verge of col- 
lapse, that if you try to talk to her she 
will go all to pieces.” 

“But that’s all wrong. I ought to 
soothe her, to comfort her, not make 
her more trouble!” 

“You ought to, I know, but you 
wouldn’t. Oh, it isn’t your fault, it 
isn’t that you don’t love her enough, nor 
that she doesn’t love you enough; in fact, 
that’s just the trouble. Try to see it, 
Jeff. Maida is in the clutch of circum- 
stances. I don’t know the facts; you 
don’t ; but it is true that the kindest thing 
we can do for her just now is to leave 
her alone. She will do right.” 

“As she sees it, she sees 
wrong; I know she does! The child 
has always been overconscientious! I’m 
positive that whatever she is up to, it’s 
something to save her father!” 

“Oh, Jeff! You believe 

“Why, Mrs. Wheeler, don’t you 
whether your husband killed Mr. 
pleby or not ?”’ 

“T don’t know! Heaven help m 
can I know? The two of them, 
ing each other——” 

“Wait a minute. 
ing each other 

“But it isn’t that way. Mr. 
said to me, at first, ‘Of course 
I did it. We both know whi 
it, but if we don’t tell, 
know.’ ”’ 

“T see that point; but ] 
knowing both so closely 
could discern the 
at her steadily 

“Yes, I have 
in such intimacy as 
would be impossible 
know.” 

“And—it wa 

“Yes, Jeffrey.” 

“How ar 

“Her father 

“Saw her 


es.” 


yes! But 
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“Then I’m glad you told me. I’m go- 
ing to marry her at once, and have all 
rights of her protection through the 
trial, if it comes to that. Nothing else 
could have convinced me of her act! 
Poor, dear little Maida! I’ve known 
her capability for sudden, impulsive ac- 
tion, but—oh, well, if Mr. ‘Wheeler 
saw her, that’s all there is to be said. 
Now, dear Mrs. Wheeler, you must let 
me go to my Maida!” 

“But, Jeffrey, I only told you that to 
persuade you to let her alone. Let her 
have her own She says that to 
marry Curtis Keefe will save her from 
She 


way. 


prosecution, even from suspicion. 
says he can free her from alli implica- 
tion in the matter.” 

“By a fraud?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“T won’t have it! If Maida did that 
shooting she had ample excuse—motive, 
rather. Not a man on a jury would 
convict 
trial anc 

“Oh, no, 
I’d consent 


from a iri 


1 


1 


her. And I’d rather she'd stand 


| 


Jeffrey, don’t talk like that 
to anything to save that girl 
Oh, you can’t mean you 


want 
‘ 


on, tor yout 


laim her 


Look 
ieeler pointed from the 
saw Maida walking 


eep and earnest con 
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tion with Curtis Keefe. He was tall 
and handsome, and the deferential air 
and courteous attitude all spoke in his 
favor. Maida was apparently listen- 
ing with interest to his talk, and they 
went on slowly toward the old sycamore 
and sat down on the bench beneath it. 

“Our trysting place!” Jeffrey mur- 
mured, his eyes fastened on the pair. 

It did not require overclose observa- 
tion to see that Maida was listening will- 
ingly to Keefe. Nor was there room 
for doubt that he was saying something 
that pleased her. She was brighter and 
more cheerful than she had been for 
days. 

“You see,” 
‘And he is a worth-while man. 
Appleby thought very highly of him.” 

“J don’t!” said Allen briefly; and, 
unable to stand any more, he left the 
room. 

He went straight to the two, who were 

itting under the big tree, and spoke di- 


said Sara Wheeler sadly. 
Mr. 


rectly : 


“What does this mean, Maida? Your: 


mother tells me you—— 
“Let me answer,” spoke up Keefe 
vayly. “It that Miss Wheeler 
promised to marry me. And we ask 


means 


ur congratulations.” 
‘Are you not aware’’—Jeft’s face was 
but his voice was controlled and 


1 


“that Miss Wheeler is my fian- 


that,” demurred Keefe. “I 


was what is called an un- 
| mM < 


, never 
nounced However, 


ssured it has 


nents & 1 1"? 
€ak for nerselt. 


“Tam going to marry 


If you considered me bound 
break it off Please 


last word ere wrung 
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a choked, agonized voice, 
the end of her com- 


from her in 
as if she were at 
posure. 

“I'm going,” 
in a daze. 

He was convinced of one thing only: 
that Maida was in the power of some 
combina- 


Allen said, and went off 


some some 
tion of circumstances that forced her 
to this. He had no doubt she meant 
what she said; had no doubt she would 
but he couldn’t 
to love him, her 
that he 


thing or person, 


really marry Keefe; 
think she had 
own Jeffrey! 
vas ready to di 


Cceasé d 
e 4 +1 1 
li he thought 


He walked along half blindly, think- 
coming back to 
the possibility, now practically a cer- 
f being the murderer, 
Keefe meant to 
save her from the clutches of the law. 
He was perturbed, almost dazed, and 
as he went along unseeingly, Genevieve 


ing in circles, always 


tainty of Maida 


and wondering how 


Lane met him, turned, and walked by 
his side. 


“What’s Curtis Keefe doing with 


-your girl?” she asked, for the rolling 


o free of trees the pair be- 
plainly 


lawn wa 
neath the sycamore could be 
een. 
‘T don’t know!” said Allen, honestly 
looked the good-hu- 
stenographer. 


love to 
on, pouting a 


him making 


she’s altogether 
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Genevieve looked at him a moment, 
and then said very frankly: “If we're 
not, it isn’t my fault. And, to tell you 
the bald truth, we would have been had 
not Miss Wheeler come between us.” 

“Are you sure of that?” 

“How rude you are! But, Vm 
practically sure. Nobody can be sure 
till they’re certain, you know.” 

“Don’t try to joke with me. Look 
here, Miss Lane, suppose you and I 
try to work together for our respective 
ends.” 

“Meaning just what, Mr. Allen?” 

“Meaning that we try to separate 
Keefe and Maida, not just at this mo- 
ment, but seriously, and permanently. 
You, because you want him; and J, be- 
cause [ want her. Isn’t it logical?’ 

“Yes; but if I could get him back, 
don’t you suppose I would?” 

“You don’t get the idea. 
work for me, and I for you.” 

“Oh! I try to make Maida give 
up; and you-——”’ 

“Yes; but we must have 
strong argument Now, hay 
idea why Maida has 

“Has picked him 
I have a very decid 
know.” 

“You do! Is it 

“It is. Sucl 
leaked out, the 
as it affects the 
be turned topsy-tu: 

“Connected 
Mr. Appleby 

“Not 
you mean. But it was becat 
death of Mr. Appleby that 
came to light.” 

“Can you tell m« 

“T can, but do I want to?” 

“What would make you want to?” 

“Why, only if you could do 
sort of sugvested \ 
sume his atte: 
vieve and leave the lovely Maida to 
you.” 


yes, 


You're to 


with 8 nure Cl 


make Mr. K 


tions to poor little 
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” 


“But how can IJ do that? 

“Dunno, I’m sure! Do you want me 
to tell you the secret, and then try to 
get my own reward by my own efiforis ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know what I want! 
I’m nearly distracted. But’’—he puiled 
himself together—“I’m on_ the 
And I’m going to accomplish 
thing. Now, I’m not going to dicker 
with you. Size it up for yourself. 
Don’t you believe that if you told 
a secret confidentially except as it cai 
be used in the furtherance of right a 
happiness for all concerned—don’t you 


job! 
some- 


believe that I might use it in a 
that would incidentally result in a better 
adjustment of the present Keefe- 
Wheeler combination?” He nodded to- 
ward the two under the sycamore. 
“Maybe,” Genevieve said slowly and 
thoughtfully. “TI thought of telling Mr. 


” 


Way 


Stone, but—— 
“Tell me first, and let me 
you.” 
“T will: I have 
Mr. Allen—and, too, it may be a good 


aAcVIsE 


confidence in you 


thing to keep the secret in the family. 


The truth is, then, that Mrs. Wheel 
le gally the heir to ‘this estat 
, if she lives in Massachu 
and house is so built——” 

“Oh, fiddlesticks! I don’t mean 
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inheritor shall liy 
: but wha 

rs. Wheeler at 
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Appleby’s 
death.”’ 
“Does Keefe know it? 
“Of course; but he know I 
know it. Now see here, Mr. Allen; get 
this. Mr. Appleby knew it 
cane down here. He—this is 
own tl! 


doesn’t 


when he 
; 
only my 
bet it’s the right 
d Keefe 
] 1 


ne 


theory, but il 
one—he had discovered it lately. 
didn’t know it. My theory is, that 
came down here to hold that knowledge 
as a club over the head of Mr. Wheeler 
his, Appleby’s, bid- 
Well, 
he was killed to prevent the in- 
formation going any further.” 
1 


“Killed by whom?” 


to force him to do 
ding in the campaign matters. 


at 
nen, 


Genevieve shrugged her shoulders. 
“T can’t Any one of the three 


Whelers have done it for that 


” 


say. 
might 
‘No; you’re wrong. Neither Mr. nor 
Mrs. Wheeler would have. They’d gi 
lace at once 43 

ervation speaks for 


lamas Y Pe PF 
jeaves Nlaida. 


17 re | ° 
sur mentai re 


itself. Chat 


she knew it and the rest didn’t. Sup- 
pose, in order to keep the knowledgse 
from her parents-——” 
Dor Oo O ig he ] ( 1 i ( 

i laybe it was so. Bu vha as 

ext, alas, Curt Keefe h fallen 
a victim to Maida’s smiles. That’ 
what’s making more trouble than any- 
thing else. I’m positive he is arguing 
that if she will marry him he will keep 


quiet about his being the heir. Then 
her parents can live here in peace fot 
he rest of their lives.” 

“T begin to see.” 

[ knew you would. Now, knowing 


being bound to secrecy con- 


cerning it, except, as you agreed, if it 
cal rve our ends, where do we go 
tre here ?” 

= do yu 


len looked at her steadily. 


expe Miss Lane, that I will consent 
0 keep this secret from the Wheel- 


“You'll have to,” she returned sim- 
8E ps 
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ply. “Maida knows it; therefore it’s 
her secret now. If she doesn’t want 
her parents told you can’t presume to 
tell them!” 

Allen looked blank. 
she’d 
from her parents ?” 

*T’xactly that; and there’d be no harm 
in keeping the secret that for if 
husband it 


Curt 
matter whether he the 








e 


And you mean 


marry Keefe to keep the secret 


way, 
Keefe were her 
wouldn’t was 
rightful heir or not, if he didn’t choose 


to exercise or even make known his 


rights.’ 

“T see. And as to the-——” 

“The er?” Genevieve helped 
him. don't know. If Maida 
did it—and I can’t see way out 
of that conclusion—Curt will do what- 
ever he can to get her off casily. Per- 
haps he can suspicion elsewhere. 
You know he made up that bugler man, 
and Maybe he can 
a ‘person verdict, or 
maybe, with and influence, he 
can hush the whole thing up; and, any- 
way, Maida would never be convicted. 


any 


divert 


has stuck to him 


unknown’ 


money 


Why possibly the threat of Mr. Ap- 
pleby, if he did threaten, could he called 
A 4 ¢ 1 


blackmail. Anyhow, if there’s a loop- 
fe will find it! He’s 
make Now you 
What are we 


they ‘em 


prohabilite 
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know the 
going to do about it 
Ti? at.° a » 
Ppomething pretty desne¢ rate, I can 
tell you!” 


“Fine talk, but 


“Do you want to knov 


vhat’s the first step?” 
what I think?” 

“T sure do.” 

“Then I say, let’s take the whole story 


to Fleming Stone at onc« 


CHAPTER 
MAIDA AND 


G' NEVIEVE hesitated. Although 
she had 


; ad thought of doing this her- 


XVII. 
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self, yet she was not quite sure she 
wanted to 


Zut Allen insisted. 
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“Come with me or not, as you 
choose,” he said; “but I’m going to tell 
Stone. A secret like that must be di- 
vulged, in the interests of law and 
justice and 4s 

“Justice to whom?” asked Genevieve. 

“Why, to all concerned.” Allen 
Stopped to think. ‘To—to Keefe, for 
one,” he concluded, a little lamely. 

“Yes, and to yourself for two!” Gene- 
vieve exclaimed. “You want the secret 
to come out so Maida won’t marry Curt 
to keep it quiet! Own up, now.” 

Allen couldn’t deny this, but back of 
it was his instinctive desire for justice 
all around, and he doggedly stuck to his 
determination of laying the matter be- 
fore Fleming Stone. 

Genevieve accompanied him, and to- 
gether they sought Stone in his sitting 
room. 

Fibsy was there, and the two were 
in deep consultation. 

“Come in,” 
appeared. “You have something to tell 
me, I gather from your eager faces.” 

“We have,” Allen returned; and he 
began to tell his story. 

“Let me tell it,” Miss Lane inter- 
rupted him impatiently. “You see, Mr. 
Stone, Mr. Allen is in with Miss 
Wheeler, and he can’t help coloring 
things in her favor.” 

“And you're in love with Mr. Keefe,” 
Stone said, without a 
you can’t help colori: 
vor.” 

The girl bridied a little, but was in 
no way embarrassed at the assertion 

“Take your choice, then,” she said 
flippantly. “\Who to tell 
you ive 
away °” 

“Both,” Fibs: 

a worth-while yar 
sides, if you please. 
up, Miss 

“The 
told,” the 
shortly. 


Stone said as his visitors 


iOve 


but smile, “and 


¢ things in his fa- 


the secret 


Lane.” 
actual secret can be quickly 
little 
Mrs. 


vir] 


“The 


om ; 
said, speaking a 


truth is, that 
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Wheeler is not the legal heir to this es- 
tate of Sycamore Ridge; Mr. Keefe 
is.” 

“Curtis Keefe!” Stone exclaimed, and 
Fibsy gave a sharp, explosive whistle. 

“Yes,” said Genevieve, well pleased 
at the sensation her words had _pro- 
duced. 

Not that her hearers made any fur- 
ther demonstration of surprise. Stone 
fell into a brown study, and Fibsy got 
up and walked up and down the room, 
his hands in his pockets, and whistling 
softly under his breath. 

“Well,” the boy said finally, return- 
ing to his chair; ‘‘well, F. Stone, things 
is changed! Hey?” 

“In many ways!” Stone assented. 
“You're sure of this, of course’” he 
asked Genevieve. “How do_ you 
know 7” 

“Well, I learned it 
pleby’s papers.” 

“Private papers?” 

“Yes, of course. He didn’t have ’em 
framed and hanging on his wall. You 
see, Mr. Keefe, being Mr. Appleby’s 
confidential secretary, had access to all 
his papers after the old gentleman 
died.” 

“His son?” 

“Of course, young Sam is the heir 
and owns everything, but he kept Curt 
on in the same position, and so Curt 
—NMr. Keefe—went over all the pa- 

\s stenographer and general as- 
I couldn’t very well help know- 
contents of the papers, and so | 
vho 
is of another branch of the family, 1 
really the principal heir to the estate 
that is Mrs. Wheeler’s po 


I 
sion I 


’ 


from Mr. Ap- 


per 3. 


sistant, 


inv the 
ing the 


learned the truth, that Mr. Keefe, 


now in 
can’t give you all the act 
but you can, of course, verify 

atements.” 


Stone. “And 


announced this him- 


“Of course,” mused 


Mr. Keefe hasn’t 
elf because——” 

"That's it,” 
sent to this meaning glance. 


nodded as- 
“Because 


Genevieve 
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he wants to marry Maida, and if she'll 
marry him he’ll keep quiet about the 
heirship. Or, rather, in that 

won’t matter, as the elder Wheelers 
live here if it’s the pr f 
son-in-law. But if noi, 

walks in the 

Wher 

I can take care of 

Allen. “Maida is my 


she consents to marry 


it 


case, il 
can 


Keefe 
must walk 


‘eT 
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under compulsion. Fo 


ecret, and she dared 


people because it mean 


homelessness for them 
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looked 
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“If we all do our sharc in the mat- 
ter, perhaps we can arrange things,” 
Genevieve said, speaking very seriously. 
“l’ve something to say, for I am en- 
gaged to Curtis Keefe myself.” 

Does he think you are?” Stone said, 
rather casually 

Miss Lane e grace to blush 
through her rouge, declared: 

“He doesn’t and added, 
“but he oug! e has made love 
to me, and he once asked me to marry 
hi ince then said he 
I’ve 


he has 
Su po 5¢ 


ach of 


prom- 
| her 
st doubt 

out of the 
trouble in 


ne toss¢ 


hh; 
Whis- 


morrow, 


the word 


against his 


aid 


the 


l’d rather not You 
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“Yes, I see,” said Stone kindly. “You 
go, Fibs.” 

“T’'ll go,” offered Genevieve, with the 
result that she and McGuire flew out 
of the room at the same time. 

“All right, Beauteous One, we’ll both 
go,” Fibsy said, as they went along the 
hall side by side. ‘Where is the lady ?” 

“Dunno; but we'll find her. I say, 
Terence, come down on the veranda 
just a minute, first.” 

Leading him to a far corner, where 
there was no danger of eavesdroppers, 
Genevieve made another attempt to gain 
an ally for her own cause. 

“T say,’ she began, “you have a lot 
-of influence your Mr. Stone, 
haven't you?” 

“Oh, heaps!” 
ture indicated a wide expanse of imag- 
ination, at least. 

“No fooling; I know you have. Now, 
you use that influence for me and I'll 
do something for you.” 

“What’ll you do?” 

“T don’t know; nothing particular. 
But I mean if, at any time I can help 
you in any way—I've influence with 
big men in the financial and business 
worlds. I haven’t always worked for 
the Applebys, and wherever I’ve been 
I’ve made friends that I can count on.” 

“Oh, you mean a tip on the stock 
market or : 

“Yes, or a position in a big, worth- 
while 
ing to be a detective’s apprentice, are 
you ;” 

“You bet I am! 
aboutr Me leave IF. 
your fleeting exi 
that part of thi 
ber your offer, and 


a mill; lollars to in 
a milion dotiars to invest, 


with 


Fibsy’s sweeping ges- 


something of that sort?” 


office. You’re not always go- 


Whatcha 


Stone! 


talking 
Not on 
But never mind 
argument. I'll remem- 
some day, when I 
I'll ask 


But now 


tence 


have 
your adi 
you tell me what 
~ “Only 
that he’d better advise Miss Wheeler 
not to marry Mr. Keefe.” 

“So’s you can have him?” 


ice where to lose it. 


you want.” 


for you to hint to Mr. Stone 
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“Never mind that. There are other 
reasons; truly there are.” 

“Well, then, my orders are to advise 
F. Stone to advise M. Wheeler not 
not to wed one C. Keefe?” 

“That’s just it. But don’t say it 
right out to him. Use tact, which ] 
know you have, though nobody’d guess 
it to look at you; and sort of argue 
around, so he'll see it’s wiser for her 
not to marry him.” 

“Why °” 

Miss Lane stamped her foot impa- 
tiently. ‘I’m not saying why. That’s 
enough for me to know. You'll get 
along better not knowing.” 

“Does he know she’s the—the 

“T don’t wonder you can’t say it! I 
can’t, either. Yes, he knows she’s—it; 
but he’s so crazy about her he doesn’t 
care. What is there in that girl that 
gets all the men?” 

‘It’s her sweetness,” 
a positive nod of his 
vere simply stating an axiom. 
Keefe is clean gone daffy over her. | 
don't blame him; though, of course, my 
taste runs more to——” 

“Don’t you dare!” 
coquettishly. 

“To the rouged type,” Fibsy went on 
“To my mind a complexion 


” 


said Fibsy, with 
head, as if he 
“Yep} 


cried Genevieve 


placidly. 
dabbed on is far more attractive than 
nature’s tints.” 

Miss Lane burst into laughter 
far from offended, she said: 

“You're a darling boy, and I'll 
forget you, even in my will; 1¢ 
come back to our dear old bra 
Will you tip a gentle hint to 
Stone?” 

“Oh, Lord, yes; I tip him 
tfully, too. Don’t 
discretion. But I don’t mind t 
might as well tip the Wa 
You see, F. S. | 


W ( YT Tr j 


bi 
Monument. 
up his mind.” 
“As to the murderer ?’ 
6X7 nw 99 
rep. 


“Aho is it?” 
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“Haven’t an idea, and if I had I’d say “Yes; he says so. That is not 
I hadn’t. You see, I’m his trusty.” strange, when, as you say, you fired the 

“Oh, well, in any case you can put pistol from where you stood in the bay 
in a word against Mr. Keefe, can’t window, and Mr. Wheeler stood by or 
you:” ar the victim.” 

But Genevieve had lost interest 1 { don’t understand. You say, 
her project. She realized that if Mr. father says he saw sg 


Stone had accomplished his purpose “Yes, he told me that.” 


had solved the murder mystery he wi ida was silent, but she was evi- 
eae 
‘file! 


y to take smail interest in the lOve thi king deeply and rapidly. 
rs of herself or Maida either. is is a trap of some sort, Mr. 
“He won’t think much of his cher- Stone,’ she said at last. ‘‘My father 
ished trusty, 1f you don’t do the errand lidn’t see me shoot; he couldn’t have 
I ” she said, rather crossly. seen me, and consequently he couldn’t 
a reproachful glance. say he did! He wouldn’t lie about it!” 
you!” he said dramatically. But he said at one time that he did 
ell, fair but false! 20 1 cl the shooting his f. Was not that 

a fairer maiden, and | Pr 

find her!” ‘Of a quite different sort. He said 
He went flying across the lawn, for that in a justifiable eff ave me 


shad caught a glimpse of Maida in the ut this other matter—for him to say 


idn’t—he 


Miss Wheeler ? 
ible for vour fa- 
that crime, when 

NA + 
feel 


hall 
to come 


KHnOW ! 


°4 
a you 


Maida ooding all 


Tr 
tired of making the assertion. thi this « rsati He had not 


‘You know no one believe 1at state looked at Maida, keeping his gaze turned 
ty was sorely hurt 


help that, Mr. Stone,” t her attitude in the Keefe matter; he 
a listless mannet vas puzzled a speech regarding her 
no one but one person— ather: and | as utterly uncertain as 
He believes it.”’ to | wn du ( privilege in the 

1 


exclaimed the girl 1 whole affair. 3 at her appeal he 

turned joyfully toward het 

believes you for the be ‘Oh, Maida,” he cried, “let me helj 

possible reason H Vv yo you o get your father here now and 

shoot.” ttle this question. Then we'll see what 
What Mr. Stone My ; 


saw me shoot Mr \ppleby !” ‘all him, then,” said Maida; but she 
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turned very white, and paid no further 
attention to Allen. She was still lost 
in thought when her iather arrived and 
joined the group. 

“You said, Mr. Wheeler,” Stone be- 
gan at once, “that you saw your daugh- 
ter fire the shot that killed Mr. Ap- 
pleby °” 

“T did say that,’ Daniel Wheeler re- 
plied, “because it is true, and because 
I am convinced that the truth will help 
us all better than any further endeavor 
to prove a falsehood. I did see you, 
Maida, darling, and | tried very hard to 
take the blame myself. But it has been 
proved to me by Mr. Stone that my 
pretense is useless, and so I’ve concluded 
that the fact must come out, in hope 
of a better result than from concealment. 
Do not fear, my darling; no harm shall 
come to you.” 

“And you you did it; 
and mother said she did it.” 

“Yes, of course; I told your mother 
the truth, and we plotted for each of 
us to confess to the deed, in a wild hope 
of somehow saving our little girl.” 

“And you saw me shoot, father?” 

“Why, yes, dear; that is, I heard the 
shot, and looked up to see you standing 
there with consternation and guilt on 
your dear arm had 
dropped to your side, but your whole 
attitude was couldn't 
shut my eyes to the evident fact that 
there was no one else who could have 


said father; 


face. Your then 


unmistakable. J 


done the deed.” 

“There must have been, 
——J didn’t do it.” 

“T knew you , Maida!” 
ier side and 
But she 
went on 
unnatural 
straight for- 


didn't! O] 
With a bound Allen was at |} 
his arm 


went round her 


him, and 
strained, 


and 


moved from 
talking, 
voice, but 
wardly. 

favo; I 
I’ve been saying so 
I thought he did it.” 

“Maida! Is it ossible >” Daniel 


away 
still in 


leby, 


Mr. 


to shield my father. 


didn’t shoot \pp 


oi the 
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Wheeler looked perplexed. ‘But, oh, 
I’m so glad to hear your statement !” 

“But who did do it, then?’ Miss Lane 
asked bluntly. 

“Who cares, so long as it wasn’t any 
Wheelers!” exclaimed Jeffrey 
Allen, unable to contain his gladness, 
“Oh, Maida——” 

But again she waved him away from 
her. 

“T don’t understand, Mr. Stone,” she 
began; “I don’t know where these dis- 
closures will lead. I hope not back to 
my mother.” 

“No, Maida,” said her father ; “there's 
no fear of that.” 

Reassured, Maida went on. “Perhaps 
1 can’t be believed now, after my previ- 
ous imsistence on my guilt, but it is the 
truth. J am utterly imnocent of the 
crine.”’ 

“T believe it,’ said Fleming Stone. 
“There was little evidence against you, 
except own confession. Now, 
you've retracted that, it only remains 
for me to find the real criminal.” 

‘Cat 
“can you, F. Stoner” 

“Don’t you know which way to look, 


your 


you,” cried Fibsy excitedly, 


Terence °” 
‘Ll do—and I 
lordy ! | do 


the boy mur- 


and—I 


don’t,” 
mured; ‘oh, 
don't!” 

“But another 
agreed upon,” said Maida, who had not 


there’s matter to be 
regained her normal poise or 
Her 


eves blurred 


appear- 


‘2 } ser 
white and net 


But she per- 


ance. face was 


with tears. 
sisted inl 
“T want 


speech. 
it understood that I am e 
marry Mr. Keefe,” she 


not looking at Jeffrey at all 


vagced to 


‘e mv engagement, and 
to be looked upon and 
my future husband.” 
Maida!’ came si 
lips of her fatl 


s, that is posi 


I 
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portant one is, that Mr. Keefe knows rive for dinner, coming from home in 
who shot Mr. Appleby; and can produce _ his motor car, 


the criminal and guarantee his confes- - in the late afternoon a severe 
sion to the deed.” et in. The wind rose rapidly 
“Wow!” Fibsy remarked explosively and gained great velocity, while the rain 


and Fleming Stone stared at the girl. fell steadily and hard. Curtis Keefe 


“He used this as an argument to per arrived very wet indeed, though he had 


m 
> 


to y him, Miss protecting clothing. But a_ telephone 
message from Sam Appleby said that 
obliged to give up all idea of 
Sycamore Ridge that night. 

at road house, and, 

» dared not venture 

orm was over. 


1ot arrive until 


ord,” said Mr. 
Wheeler. ‘Th rm will soon put 
tt out of commis- 


ut the din- 
lone in the 
ting him. 

1, going 
vn little 


rather 

hand on 

het } you 

Ap- 

after dinner. 

subjects dis- 

to Rushfield 

particulars 

ady learned, and I’ve 

Now, who's a clev- 

professionals ?” 

Are you sure 
freed ?” 

CThat’s all I can 
ay at present o you take me for 
a magician ? assure you I’m only an 
ordinary citizen. ut [——” 

“But 3 
“Yes, my little love, [ did; and T well 
now that you promised because I did! 
fancy I shall keep every prom- 
ise [ made you, but not every one as 
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promptly as this exposure of the crimi- 
nal.” 

“But you'll surely fix it so father can 
go into Massachusetts, can go to Bos- 
ton?” 

“Well, rather! I expect, though you 
mustn’t say anything about it, that you 
may yet be a governor’s wife! And it 
wouldn’t do then to have your father 
barred from the State!” 

Maida sighed. The hopes Keefe held 
out were the realization of her dearest 
wishes, but, oh, the price she must pay! 
Yet she was strong-willed. She deter- 
mined to give no thought whatever to 
Jeffrey, for if she did she knew her 
purpose would falter. Nor did she even 
allow herself the doubtful privilege of 
feeling sorry for him. Well she knew 
that that way madness lay. “And,” 
thought the poor child, “sad and broken- 
hearted though Jefi may be, his sadness 
and heartbreak are no worse than mine. 
Not so bad, for I have to take the in- 
itiative! I have to take the brunt of 
the whole situation.” 

The others assembled, and at dinner 
no word was said of the tragedy. Save 
for Maida and Jeffrey Allen, the party 
was almost a merry one. 

Daniel Wheeler wife were 
so relieved at the disclosure of Maida’s 
innocence that they felt they didn’t care 
much what happened next. Fibsy flirted 
openly with Genevieve, and Fleming 
Stone himself was quietly entertaining. 

Later in the evening they gathered 
in the den and 
coveries. 

“T felt all along,” he said, “that there 
was, there must have been, a man on the 
south veranda who did the shooting. 
Didn’t you think that, Mr. Stone?” 

“T did at times,” Stone replied truth- 
fully. “I confess, though, my opinion 
changed once or twice.” 

“And at the present 
sisted Keefe. 

“At the present moment, Mr. Keefe, 
your attitude tells me that you expect 


and _ his 


Keefe revealed his dis- 


moment 2” 
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to prove that there was such a factor 
in the case, so I would be foolish in- 
deed to say I doubted it. But to speak 
definitely—yes, I do think there was 
a man there, and he was the murderer. 
He shot through the window, past Miss 
Wheeler, and most naturally, her father 
thought she fired the shot herself. You 
see, it came from exactly her direction.” 

“Yes,” agreed Keefe; “and, more- 
over, you remember, Rachel saw the 
man on the veranda, and the cook also 
saw him.” 

“Yes, the cook saw him!” Fibsy put 
in; and though the words were inno- 
cent enough, his tone indicated a hidden 
meaning. 

But beyond a careless glance, Keefe 
didn’t notice the interruption and went 
on earnestly: 

“Now, the man the servants saw was 
the murderer. I have traced him, found 
him, and secured his signed confession.” 

With unconcealed pride in his achieve- 
ment Keefe took a folded paper from 
his pocket and handed it to Daniel 
Wheeler. 

“Why the written confession? Where 
is the man?” asked Stone, his dark eyes 
alight with interest. 
“G muttered Fibsy 
breath, “going some!” 

Genevieve Lane stared, round-eyed 
and excited, while Allen and the Wheel- 
ers breathlessly awaited developments. 

“John Mills!” exclaimed Mr. 
Wheeler, looking at the paper. ‘Oh, the 
faithful old man! Listen, Stone. This 
is a signed confession of a man on his 
deathbed.” 

“No longer that,” said Keefe sol- 
emnly ; “he died this afternoon.” 

“And this just 
died ?” 

“Yes, Mr 


Gee,” under his 


signed before _ he 
Wheeler. In the hospital. 
The witnesses, as you see, are the nurses 
there.” 

lhe paper merely stated that the un- 
dersigned was the slayer of Samuel 
Appleby; that the deed was committed 
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in order to free Daniel Wheeler from 
wicked and unjust molestation and tyr- 
anny. The signature, though faintly 
scrawled, was perfectly legible and duly 
witnessed. 

“He was an old servant of mine,” 
Wheeler said thoughtfully, “and very 
devoted to us all. He always resented 
Appleby’s attitude toward me, for Mills 
was my butler when the trouble oc- 
curred, and knew all about it. He has 
been an invalid for a year, but has been 
very ill only recently.” 

“Since the shooting, in fact,” said 
Keefe significantly. 

“It must have been a hard task for 
one so weak,” Wheeler said, “but the 
old fellow was a true friend to me all 
his life. Tell us more of the circum- 

nces, Mr. Keefe.” 

“| did it all by thinking,” said Keefe, 
his manner not at all superior; nor did 
he look toward Fleming Stone, who was 
listening attentively. ‘I felt sure there 

as some man from outside. I thought 
first of some enemy of Mr. Appleby’s. 
But later I thought it might have been 

me enemy of Mr. Wheeler’s, and the 
hot was possibly meant for him.” 

Wheeler nodded at this. “I thought 
hat, too,” he observed 

“Well, then, later I began to think 
maybe it was friend, not an en- 
emy; a friend, of course, of Mr. 

r’s. On this principle 1 searched 
or a suspect. | inquired among the 
ervants, being careful to arouse no sus- 
cion of my real intent. At last | 

d this old Mills had always been 
levoted to the whole family here. He 
vered Mr. Wheeler and fairly wor- 
hiped the ladies. He has been ill a 
ng time of a slow and incurable mal- 
and lately was taken to the hos- 

al. \Vhen I reached him I saw the 


* chap had but a very short time to 


some 


crime 


that ? 


him of 
than 


\nd you suspected 


no more evidence 


tone asked. 
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“T dare say it was a sort of intuition, 
Mr. Stone,” Keefe returned, smiling a 
little at the detective. “Oh, I don’t 
wonder you feel rather miffed to have 
your thunder stolen by a mere business 
man, and J fear it’s unprofessional for 
me to put the thing through without 
consulting you, but I felt the case re- 
quired careful handling—somewhat 
psychological handling indeed.” 

“Very much so.” Stone nodded. 

Keefe was a little disconcerted by the 
detective’s demeanor. 

Fibsy sat back in his chair, his bright 
eyes narrowed to mere slits and darting 
from the face of Keefe to that of Stone 
continually. 

“And so,” Keefe went on, “I inquired 
from the servants and also, cautiously, 
from the members of the family, and I 
learned that this Mills was of a fiery, 
even revengeful, nature.” 

“Fae Mr. Wheeler nodded em- 
phatically. 

“Yes, sir. 
Rachel that—— 

“Rachel!” Fibsy fairly shot out the 
word; but a look from Stone made him 
Say no more. 

“Yes, Rachel, the maid,’ went on 
“and I found that the man she 
saw on the veranda was of the same 
size and appearance as Mills. 
Well, | felt that it was Mills 

and so I went to see him.” 

“At the hospital?” asked Wheeler. 

‘Yes; some days ago. He was then 

weak, and the nurses didn’t want 

me to arouse excitement, 
But I knew it was my duty.” 

“Of course,” put in Stone; and Keefe 


Was, 


And I found out from 


Keefe: 


general 


somehow 


him to any 


gave him a patronizing look. 
; wishes of the nurses 
interview alone 


‘So. against the 
had an 
found 


and doctors, | 
with Mills, and J] he was the 
criminal.” 
sed?” asked Stone. 
- and though he refused to sign 
written confession he agreed he would 


in the presence of Mr. Wheeler 
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and Mr. Stone. But that was only this 
morning; and the doctor assured me 
the man couldn’t live the day out. So 
I persuaded the dying man to sign this 
confession, which J drew up and read 
to him in the presence of the nurses. 
He signed, they witnessed, and there it 
is.” 

With evident modesty Keefe pointed 
to the paper still in Wheeler’s 
and said no more. 

For a moment nobody spoke. The 
storm was at its height. The wind whis- 
tled and roared, the rain fell noisily, 
and the elements seemed to be doing 
their very worst. 

Genevieve shuddered ; she always 
sensitive to weather conditions, and that 
wind was disturb even 
equable nerves. 

“And this 
tom bugler?” asked Stor 

“Yes; he told me so,’ 
“He knew about the 
and he thought 
stition of the 
from himself.” 

Genevieve 
pressed all show of 

Fibsy whistled 
the bugle call 
played. 

At the sound Keefe 
strange look on hi 
Wheelers, too, looked 
miliar strain. 

“Be quiet, Terence,” 
severely, and the boy 

“Now, Mr. 
said, “you must not think that I 
admiration for your success, or 
ciation of your cleverness. | 
I tell you, very 
you have accomplished is a 
of work as I have ever run across in 
my whole Your 
intuition was remarkable and your fol- 
lowing it up a masterpiece! By the 
way, I suppose that it was Mills, then, 
who started the fire in the garage ?” 


hands, 


1 


was 
enough to 


same 


you 


> super- 


gasped, 


Stone said rather 


subside ad. 


Ie lor ¢" : 
i lemming 


Keefe,” 


sincerely, 


fine a piece 


career as detective. 
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“Yes, it was,” said Keefe. “You 
see, he is a genius, in a sly way. He 
reasoned that if a fire occurred, every- 
body would run to it except Mr 
Wheeler, who cannot go over the lin 
He hoped that, therefore, Mr. Ap 
pleby would not go, either, for Mr. Ap- 
pleby suffered from flatfoot. At any 
rate, he took a chance the fire 
would give him opportunity to shoo 
unnoticed; which it did.” 

“Tt certainly did. Now, Mr. Keefe 
did he tell you how he set that fire: 
“No, he did not,’ was the short 1 

“Moreover, Mr. 
of questioning. 

tand. I’ 
baffled you, and though I under- 


the situ 


that 


Stone, J 
I’m not 


ve solved a mys 


ply. 
your mode 
the witness 
that 

stand 


ation, yet it doe 


your embarrassment at 
not give you iree rej 
to make what seem to me like endeavo: 
to trip me up!” 


6ory . 


Trip you up!” Stone lifted his ey 


brows. “What a strange expression 
use! if { suspected you of faki: 
thi 

“Tt speaks for itself.” 


11O} cla at 1e papel he 


Keefe glai 


brought. ‘“‘There’s the signed cor 
ion; if you can prove that sign 


ahead.” 

Yo,” said Daniel W1] 
Mills’ autograph. 

He wrote tha 

And a dying man is not going to 

lie. ‘There’s no loophole of doubt, 


think must admit 


Stone. I 


Keefe 


“T do 
cess’’— 


to this point. From here on, I 


you 
tire succe 
Mr. Keefe’ 


’ 1 Ly xy 1. .} 
Stones dark ey¢ flashec 


; entire 


rdnnt 


1 


dertake to prove my own entire succe 


hat is the phrase we are u 
Mr. Wheeler, your 
here when John Mills 


Mr. Stone, but you d 


present cook 


worked for you 
“She wa 
need her 
ture. [ tell you 1 know it to be Mill 
“Will you send for the cook, pleas 
Half unwillingly Wheeler agreed, and 


corroboration of this sig 
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Maida stepped out of the room and 
summoned the cook. 

The woman came in, and Stone spoke 
to her at once. 

“Is that John Mills’ signature?’ he 
asked, showing her the paper. 

“Tt is, sir,’ she replied, looking at 
him in wonder, 

A satisfied smile played on Keefe’s 
face, only to be effaced at Stone’s next 
question. 

‘And was John Mills the person you 
aw, vaguely, on the south veranda the 
night of Mr. Appleby’s murder ?” 

“That he was not!” she cried emphat- 
ically. “It was a man not a bit like 
Mills; and be the same token, John 
Mills was in his bed onable to walk at 
all, at all.” 

“That will do. Thanks.’ Stone dis- 
missed the cook. “‘Now, Mr. Keefe?” 

‘As if that woman’s story mattered!” 
Keefe said contemptuously. “She is 
merely mistaken, that’s all. The word 

f the maid, Rachel, is as good as that 

f the cook.” 

Ih, no, it isn’t!” 
it, paying no heed to him, Keefe went 


Stone interrupted ; 


\nd you can scarcely doubt the sig- 
after Mr. Wheeler your 
the cook have both verified it.” 

quiet, 


and 


demeanor was 


hough his 
’s face wore a defiant expression 


his voice was a trifle blustering. 

| do not doubt the signature,’ Stone 
“nor do I doubt that you ob- 
d it at the hospital exactly as you 


e described that 


lared, 


incident.” 


eefe’s face relaxed at that, and he 


covered his jaunty manner, as he 
hen you admit I have beaten you 
our own game, Mr. Stone?” 
No, Mr. Keefe; I have beaten you at 
4 
There 
manner 


fell for a moment 
Stone’s 


lence 


omething about 


eaking that made for conviction 
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in the minds of his hearers that he said 
truth. 

“Wait a minute! Oh, wait a mm- 
ute!” It was Genevieve Lane who cried 
out the words, and then she sprang from 
her chair and ran to Keefe’s side. 

Flinging her arms about him, 
whispered close to his ear. 

He listened, and then with a scorn- 
ful gesture he flung her off. 

“No!” he said to her. “No! a thou- 
sand times, no! Do your worst.” 

“I shall!” replied Genevieve, and 
without another word she resumed her 
seat. 

“Ves,” went on Stone, this inter- 
ruption being over, “your ingenious ‘suc- 
cess’ in the way of detecting is doomed 
to an ignominious end. You see, sir” 
—he turned to Daniel Wheeler—“the 
clever ruse Mr. Keefe has worked is 
but a ruse, a stratagem, to deceive us all 
and to turn just suspicion of the crimi- 
nal in an unjust direction.” 

“Explain, Mr. Stone,” said Wheeler, 
apparently not much impressed with 
what he deemed a last attempt on part 
of the detective to redeem his reputa- 
tion. 

“Yes, Mr. Stone,” said Keefe, “if my 
solution of this mystery is a ruse, a 
stratagem, what have you to offer in 
You admit the signed con- 


she 


its place ? 
fession ?” 

‘I admit the signature, but not the 
John Mills signed that pa- 
is not the mur- 


confession. 
per, Mr. Keefe, but he 
derer.” 

‘Who is, then” 

“You are!” 

Keefe laughed and shrugged his 
shoulders, but at that moment there 
was such a blast of wind and storm, ac- 
companied by a fearful crash, that what 
he said heard. 

“Explain, Mr. Stone,” 
Wheeler said again, after a pause, but 
his voice now showed more interest, 

The time has come for it. 


“T will. 
Wheeler, you and Mr. Allen see 


could not be 
please, 
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to it that Mr. Keefe does not leave the 
Terence, keep your ey 


room. 


Keefe still smiled, 
His eyes began to 
and his hands clenched themselves upon = and [| 


a frozen one. 


his knees, 


“Curtis Keefe killed 


by,” Stone went on, 
rapidly. 


to be governor of 


thought that witli the 


of the way, his son 
power nor 
paign. There 
tives, but that 
That and the 
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late had pressed 
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rou 
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deseri 


Appleby 


glance at Keefe 
“And so,” Stone 
used that bugle—— 


“His* moti 


Ae 
Niass 


reasonably be 


Lane here 
bugle. 

He turned to Genevieve, 
nodded affirmation Ml 
went on, 
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“How did he get opportunity ? 
Wheeler. 

“Tl tell you,” 
“We all stayed over 
heard 

he night. I 
indow. He returned a 


cae e 
later. 


es open.” 
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cried Keefe, losing all control. ‘How 
do you know that?” 

“JT found it all out from Mrs. Mills,” 
Stone replied. “Your accomplices all 
betrayed you, Mr. Keefe. A criminal 
should beware of accomplices. Rachel 
turned State’s evidence and told how 
you bribed her to make up that story 
of the bugler, or rather, to relate parrot- 
like the story you taught to her.” 

“Tt’s all up,” said Keefe, flinging out 
his hands in despair. ‘You’ve outwitted 
me at every point, Mr. Stone. I con- 
fess myself vanquished.” 

“And you confess yourself the mur 
derer?” said Stone quickly. 

“I do, but I ask one favor. 
take that paper a moment?” 

“Certainly,” said Stone, glancing at 
the worthless confession. 

Keefe stepped to the table desk, where 
the paper lay, but as he laid his left 
hand upon it, with his right he quickly 
pulled open a drawer, grasped the pistol 
that was in it, and saying, with a slight 
smile, “A life for a life!” drew the trig- 


May | 


and fell to the floor 
From the gruesome situation. its si- 
lence made worse by the noise of the 
torm outside, Daniel Wheeler led his 


ife and daughter. Jeffrey Allen fol- 





ed quickly and sought his loved 
Maida. 

Reaction from the strain made her 
eak down, and, sobbing in his arms, 
asked and received full rorgivene 

her enforced desertion of him 
“J couldn’t do anything else Jeff 
e said, s¢ bbing ; [1 id ») sav VE to 
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“Of course you did, darling; don’t 
think about it. Oh, Maida, look! The 
wind has torn up the sycamore, has up- 
rooted it, and it has fallen over——” 

“Over into Massachusetts!” Maida 
cried. “Jeffrey, Jeffrey, think what 
that means!” 

“Why—why !” 
speechless. 

“Yes; the sycamore has gone into 
Massachusetts, and father can go there 
now, too.” 

“Is that real, Maida; is it truly a per- 
mission | 

“Of course it We've got Gov- 
ernor Appleby’s letter saying so; writ- 
ten when he was governor, you know. 
Jeffrey, I’m so happy. It makes me 
forget that awful——”’ 

“Do forget it all you can, dearest.” 
her lover’s Maida 
for the moment at least. 


Allen almost 


was 


is! 
is: 


Jeneath caresses, 


did forget ‘ 


‘The only inexplicable thing about it 
all, Fibs,’ Fleming Stone observed, after 
the case was one of the annals of the 
past, that the old sycamore fell 
over and fell the right way.” 

“Mighty curious, F. Stone,” rejoined 
the boy, with an expressionless face. 

“You didn’t help it along, did you? 
You know the injunction was, ‘without 
hands.’ ” 
intervene my hands, Mr. 
aid the boy earnestly; “honest 


62. 
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intervent of human 


“TL didn’t 


ion 


Stone, 


[ didn’t But it wasn’t nominated in 
the bond that I shouldn’t kick around 
those old decaying roots with my foot, 


just if it should take a notion to 
fall it would fall heading north!” 
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T was the sort of thing that 
couldn’t have happened to 
anybody but Lane. 

He bought the 
especially for the escort of Miss Erbury 
to the Imperiale Grand Opera Com- 
pany—one night only—and 1 been 
delivered to him that very 
at the bank. Just when he 
miring it in his carel 
played a joke that resulted in 
spilling a bottle of red ink over the 
broadcloth. Then, to climax it all, 
Papa Erbury, who was p 
Helvetia Bank, 
exact moment \ 
to mop out the 

Every one of 
on Papa Erbui 
indignation as h 
that a bank wasn’t 
shop, and that if 
spare time he mig 
evening getting the book 
semiannual house tidying 

An hour later, as L: 
to the vault with the 
looked up suddenly 

“Thought you w 
to-night,” he said, with just the proper 
shade of surprise i 

“He—he didn’t 
asked Lane in 

“Sure.” 

“Why, I—I thought he meant a1 
evening this week.” 

“Wrong, my boy.”’ 


‘ 
Suit 


had 


it ha 
afternoon 

was ad- 
Barret 
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lunder« 


Lane 
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walking 


ledgers, Barret 


“But I can’t work on the books to- 
night, Barret. I have tickets for the 
; to take Miss Erbury, you 
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other 
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sympa- 
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1 what I'll do; I'll take 
her myself. ‘an explain, of cou: 
and—— 

Lane handed 


Very sadly, therefore, 
Jarret and 


over the opera tickets to 
thanked him for the suggestion. Bat 
adly rival, but there wasn’ 


ret was a de 
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any other eligible in Helvetia. 
So Barret—blight him for 

nee ring m nd l__took 

the ope! a—which wa 
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thank you!—and squoze het 


way home deftly 


and on the 
bravery. | 


reperton 


the conversation to 
becau se he had in hi 
eries of personal incidents in whi 
starred, and also because he knew po 
Lane hadn't 
spread much conversation of that 

“Yes,” said Miss Erbury finally, 


men—alw 
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enough self-reliance 


lo admire bravery in 


i 
Drave 


th 


“Tt’s our business to be 
torted Mr. Barret: and then 
idea vibrated in his brain, a little 
at first, but clearing rapidly unde 
warming sun of his imagination. 

She raised a “But 
men aren’t brave, you know. I 
tell you ever so many instances. 


forefinger. 
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I simply couldn’t tolerate a man who 
lacked courage—not for a minute.” 

“Splendid!” thought Barret. “This 
scheme is going to work itself out.” 
And on his exultant way homeward, 
the sight of Lane at his desk stiffened 
the plan till it became as definite as a 
working drawing. 

The place—the time—the man! The 
game must be sprung that very night. 

Barret put on steam and ran full 
speed to his boarding house. In an up- 
stairs closet lay the Fourth of July 
things which littlhe Elmer had bought 
the day before the measles lit on him, 
Now the noise makers were being saved 
thriftily for next year. Silently Barret 
removed a giant firecracker, leaving in 
its stead a cash equivalent for little 
Elmer. Then, snatching some matches 
from the hall box, he hurried out into 
he street. 

The plan was simple. He would 
neak up the bank’s alleyway and touch 
off the firecracker directly under the 
where Lane was. working. 
lane, poor nervous devil that he was, 
would rush out yelling for dear life. 

ip to Charley Kerns, reporter on the 
Helvetia Daily Item, and Miss Erbury 
vould have the tale served up to her 
ith the morning breakfast food. If 
the thing went well, too, Barret would 
onceal all traces of the firecracker, 
mear some mud on his and 
and step drama as a 


Poe 
yindow 


face 
lothes, into the 
hero, 

”» 


“Yes,” he would say jerki and 
nodestly, “I the fellow there— 
nder the window. I tried—tried to 
ve Lane—by heading him off. We 
But—but he choked 
losing my senses 


That’s all I re- 
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Ing went off. 
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long been waiting for an excuse to give 
you the vacant cashiership. I know 
that your name will be approved by the 
directors before next week.” Tableau! 

Barret had reached the bank now, in 
ample time as it proved, for Lane was 
still at his desk. Smiling with satis- 
faction, the conspirator restrained an 
impulse to pat himself on the head. 
Then, whipping the firecracker from 
his coat, he ducked into the alley. 

At eleven-fifty Lane set the time lock 
on the big vault to close on the stroke 
of midnight and paused for a moment’s 
thought. 

“IT wonder if Erbury really said I 
was to work this evening,” he reflected. 
“Maybe Barret just said so to fool me 
into giving him the tickets. Anyhow, 
] should have verified it.” 

He put out the lights, with the ex- 
ception of the one that was always left 
burning, and wheeled the books into the 
vault. With the rolling book carrier in 
place, he started to close the massive 
vault door. It was a_back-breaking, 
joint-cracking brute of a door, but with 
a heave and a grunt he got it going. 
Then, suddenly, a doubt chilled his 
heart. Had he entered that last total 
in the ledger, or had he merely footed 
it on a loose sheet of paper? 

“Oh, I guess I entered it,” 
himself sleepily, “unless—unless— 

Hle remembered his doubt about the 
order to work that After all, 
this could verify 
without asking embarrassing questions. 
With a jerk back at the closing door, 
he flung himself in front of it and into 
the vault. Ponderously it shut to after 
him. 

He started at the sound, but his ap- 
prehension passed quickly. It was shut, 
but in no way fastened. The time lock 
would not shoot the bolts for nearly 

! and all he wanted to do 

the ledger out and make 
With 


ngers he turned on the incandes- 


he told 


” 


was something he 


he had completed the job. 
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cent light in the vault and opened the 
big book. 

The total was duly recorded. but 
a new qualm assailed him. Had he 
altered the figures back through the 
other books, after he had struck a 
Svrong balance? 

He hauled them forth, one by 
and began checking through them. The 
time lock began to make a peculiar 
clicking sound, but he did not notice it. 

“Right as a trivet,” he told himself 
triumphantly. “Glad I made 
though, because——” 

The time lock buzzed noisily, sp 
tered, rattled, and then thudded | 
its bolt. He was locked in. 

A wave of disgust wallowed him 
so deeply that he 
He had been restoring hi 
the figures, and now—well, 
had happened! 

To be sure, there was no re 
He would not smother by 
the next morning. No such 
good luck to prove his adheren 
duty; the vault was too comfort 
large, and was ventilated, besides. 
would be found there in his 
ret would give vent to a conte 
snicker, the old man would 
grily, the scrub woman would 
with laughter, and the next day 
Kerns would give | 
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one, 


sure, 
Lome 


came up gasping. 
confidence i 
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animal till the pent air dulle 
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anyhow? It 
With a sigh he 
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1 hi 
emotion, 


wouldn’t open the 
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wrapped it about his shoul 
with the big ledger as i 


took off hi 
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er 


down on the vault floor. 
had been up late the night before, 
because he had wrestled for hours that 
night with the figures in the books, his 
eyes shut of their own 
presently he was snoring. 
When he awoke he did not 
whether he had been asleep for hours 


accord, and 


know 
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or only for minutes, but he emerged 
from the blank of unconsciousness feel- 
ing that the world rested 
shoulders and that it was 

world indeed. He was also under the 
impression that Satan or somebody else 


upon his 


a very heavy 


the planet to him; 


was trying 
the buzz of the unpleasantly 
close to his ears. 

Then something happened, which was 
nothing more or less than a tremendous 


he was o1 


explosion. In an instant 

his feet, head ringing, 

with a that dimm« 
7 ot 


he incandescent overhead. Like 


nostrils chok« 
strangling vapor 


ne9 we ~» +l, ™~ } ioe are 
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friends with him. 
vas working in Lane. 
victory over the intruder had 
lifted the fear from his heart, and he 




















were adding a column of figures. 
Under the teller’s window hung the 
revolver kept for emergencies. Lane 
grabbed it and fired six times at the 
big window. The bullets stung the 
plate glass without pity and then made 
big holes in Heinke’s board fence across 
the street. But they had their effect, 
nevertheless, for no more shots 
from the front of the bank, and Lane 
saw at least one silhouette scoot from 


came 


the door to some safer zone. 

He turned just in time to see the 
man who had been hit by the ledger in 
act of staggering to his feet. As the 
handkerchief from 
face Lane dropped his hands 
The man before him was 


the sat 


oO 


slipped 
blower’ 
in surprise. 
an adult likeness of a boy who had been 
a schoolmate years before. Maybe he 
not Pete—in the classic lexicon of 
youth, ‘““Toughy Pete;” but he looked 
enough like it to inspire Lane with the 
old fear. 
“Yah!” 
ping one hand behind him 
interpreting the move, dropped his own 


snarled the safeblower, slip 
But Lane, 
useless weapon and, springing forward, 
grasped the arm with all his fingers and 
thumbs. 

“Where are the police? 
they come?” Lane thought 


Why don’t 


\nd then it began. 

a battle for the 
brate, but unhappily 
ent. If the Pete 
revolver, knew, 
would be a vacant clerkship in the Hel 
vetia Bank. 
the stronger, the more agile, the more 


It was poet to cele 


none Wa pre 
person managed to 


draw his Lane there 


The other contestant was 


versed in the niceties of rough-and 
tumble fighting; but Lane was fighting 
for his life. 

Pete raised his left foot for a stamp 
on Lane’s instep, but the clerk antici- 


pated the move by kicking viciously at 


his former schoolmate’s shin Thu 
foiled, the robber tried to insert h 
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fore and middle fingers in Lane’s eye 
but the other countered by butting. 

“Vuh can’t lick me, yuh four- 
flusher!” breathed Toughy Pete heavil 

In the days of his youth Lane had 
encountered the original Pete once and 
The conflict had been short 
and decisive. But that scruffle hadn’t 
concerned a loaded revolver. This time 
Lane couldn’t afford to be licked; so, 
sick with fear, he struggled on. Where 
his strength came from he did not 
know; he was aware only that it was 
a case of fight or die, and he fought. 

The gun was in sight now, though 
Lane had forced the hand till 
the muzzle was pointing at the ceiling. 
Pete pounded despérately at the clerk’s 
face, but Lane wisely had drawn to 
close quarters, warding off some blows 
with his shoulder and taking others on 
the top of his head. All energy 
centered on the artillery. Back went 
the gun hand, then fingers yielding to 
the urge of Lane’s strength. 

“T'll get yuh yet,” roared Pete. 

But at that moment the hand holding 
the under the strain, 
and the gun clattered noisily to the 
floor. 

A stiff punch sent Lane staggering 
but he recovered and closed in, 
splotch of red on 
the other’s lip encouraged him; he felt 
confidence 
He was doing some- 
in the 
past; he was trying hard—not the or- 
kind of hard, but the hardest 
kind of hard. It seemed to him he had 
never before known what it was to be 
really in earnest. All his years he had 
drifted along in a half-hearted fashion, 
place in the 


once only ° 


back 


his 


weapon relaxed 


ba kk. 
hooking wildly. A 
an unfamiliar courage and 
spurring him on 
done 


thing that he had nevei 


dinary 


he was taking his 


the battle 
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ypped with his cheek 
would have taken the heart out of him 
Now it only sent him 
than ever, the fust 
He was actually 


Che pun h he st 
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for further fighting 
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beginning to enjoy this strange, fearful 
ceneentration of effort. 

He warded off a blow with his left 
forearm and stepped in with the weight 
of his body following his right fist. It 
landed squarely on the man’s jaw. 
Toughy Pete reeled back, staggering un- 
certainly, and then dropped limply to 
the floor, 

Only for a moment did Lane stand 
panting and open-mouthed. Then he 
began to tie up the marauder with a 
quantity of that cord which the Hel- 
vetia Bank used for its express pack- 
ages, 

He had licked Toughy Pete, or, at 
least, somebody as good as Toughy 
Pete; and as he dwelt on this fact the 
reason why popped into his brain; also 
the reason why he hadn’t done much 
of anything in the past. He had won 
because for the first time in his life 
he had turned every power of his body 
toward one end. He had failed in the 
past through lack of confidence and 
self-reliance. Until a moment before 
he had never really put his heart into 
doing some one thing and sticking by it 
till it was done. 

“T can be a world beater, and I will 
be one. But I'll begin right at home,” 
he muttered as he picked up the tele- 
phone. 

In answer to his 
rived first, bustling 
papa Erbury—street clothes over pa 


call the police ar- 
and important; but 
jamas—was 

It may be unnecessary to relate how 
Pete’s closed eyes made the chief care- 
less, and how, after the cord was un- 
tied and the handcuffs 
snapped, it pleased Lane to behold the 
ingenious safe bl tia’ 
chief in the pit of the stomach, squash 
papa Erbury’s hat over his 
Lane himself reeling from a 
the shoulder, | ficer Schmidt into 


a close second. 
he fc re were 
safe blower punch Helvetia’s 


eyes, send 


blow on 


the arms of (¢ 
vanish out 
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and final 


e a single re 
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ture how the three gallant policemen 
sprinted out into the night, firing freely 
at the desperado, as broken windows on 
Main Street testified the next morning. 

In any event these are minor de- 
tails. This is Lane’s story. He said: 

“Mr. Erbury !” 

“Well, Lane, what is it?” The auto- 
crat of the Helvetia Bank turned from 
the door. 

“Mr. Erburg, I am a business man, 
and I am going to talk business to you. 
I saved your bank, but that’s all right. 
We won’t mention it. A night watch- 
man would have done it better.” 

“Well, sir?” repeated president and 
papa Erburg with a flash of puzzled 
temper. He was not in the habit of 
listening to that sort of talk from sub- 
ordinates. 

“I’m a darned valuable man, Mr. 
Erbury, and the funny thing is that I’ve 
just found it out. I’ve been in your 
bank for seven years, and I know just 
how to run it, from the hour hand to 
the hair spring. What I——” 

The father of Helen was 
out his cheeks like a pair of 
‘Are you trying to tell me,” he almost 
shouted, “that you’ve got a better job 
in sight ?”’ 

Lane smiled a 
smile of a man who had found himself. 

“Better job in sight! 
Sif, 32 
I'd be earning almost as 
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blowing 
bellows. 


uperior smile, the 
Why, my dear 
I were to start cleaning streets 
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Do you want me or not? You haven't 
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round, you 
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President Embury opened his mouth 
as though to speak, but no words came. 
Lane dropped into the chair and picked 
up the telephone. 

“Hello, central, give 
five. . . . Hello! this isn’t 

Erbury, but everything’s all right. 
This is Lane, and I want to speak 
Miss Helen Erburg. Yes, I know it’s 
unusual, but it’s 

The president 
against «the wall, ga 


me one-one-six- 
NO, 
MA 
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to 
very important.” 
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showing the frank surprise which a fish 
when pulled from 
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know how | 
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Lane looked at papa Erbury with a 
smile, “She’s gone to pack her trunk. 
Now, do I get the cashier’s job or don’t 
[? Time is money, and I’m in a big 
hurry, I want to get married to-morrow. 
Don’t worry about us. Now that I’m 
vith myself at last, I can 
always land a better I’m a lucky 
guy, and 

But papa Erbury could only nod his 
head dumbly, in the fact that 
a stone wall had fallen on him, and that 
stand it. 
telephone 

was 
copy paper in hand, and with him 
Quinn and 
ig a man 
ball, with 
e "firecrallll 
mud, and 
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‘I certainly am,” said the new cashier 
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AY, we had it all wrong about Kahler spending the summer thinking 
up good stories and writing ‘em midst the shadows of his Alma Mater 
at Princeton, New Jersey. He is not going to ye old college town 
till fall. 

Yes, he has left the farm in North Carolina, where the nuts are nutting, 
also some tobacco plants are doing whatever a properly brought-up tobacco 
plant should do, we hope, for Hugh has promised to send us enough smokes 
to last us all winter; he has gone to Maine for the hot weather. He writes: 

“You will receive some stories from me very shortly, and I am sure their 
quality will prove to the readers that I do not need either the stimulus of North 
Carolina nuts or the slumberous narcotic of the academic shades. These stories 
are being perpetrated in the salt airs of Kennebunkport (please do not accent 
the next-to-the-last syllable) Maine. I just arrived here, and am hard at work 
while the spirit moves me.” 

Here’s hoping the salt air and the moving spirit inspires this popular author 
man to turn out the best stories ever! 


In the novelette which leads the next issue, 


BELLS OF GUILT 


By WILLIAM DUDLEY PELLEY 


we find a murderer telling himself that “the fatal mistake of most murderers is 
their overprecaution. They hide their victims in weird, out-of-the-way places, 
where amateur sleuths would be certain to hunt, because they would do exactly 
the same if circumstances were reversed. The successful supercriminal should 
hide his victim,” he argues, “as near the scene of his crime as possible, and in 
a manner so utterly obvious that it would require a detective as clever as the 
supercriminal to expose the place.” 

But the scene of this man’s crime is a small Vermont town, and the crimi- 
nal in William Dudley’s really remarkably well-done story feels sure such a 
place cannot boast of extraordinary detective ability 

However, great detective ability was not needed, for the murderer did one 
thing too many. What this was, and how it proved his undoing, we defy any 
of you to gues But then, no doubt lots of you are smarter than we are. 
But what was it See if you can discover before Mr. Pelley—guess we'll have 


to “mister” him, seeing he is a newcomer to our magazine—tells you. 


WE should have lots and lots more room to tell you about some of the other 

fine stories in the next issue, but we haven't said room, and can simp! 
name and characterize them: The first chapters of a new serial, ‘ 
by Bayard Blackford; “All Except Higgins,’ a novelette, by Walter Pierson; 
Kidwell, Ernest M. Poate, John Baer, Bryan Irvine, 


‘The Brown Arm,” 


and short stories by Grover 
and others. 








if you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the positions in 
your oftice or factory for which they are best fitted; or if yeu are just about to step 
out into the world to carn your own living; or if crimes invoiving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the characters of your 
friends as revealed in their chiregraphy—send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, 
specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you 
her expert opinion of them, free of charge. 

Every communication will be held in strict confidence. When permission is 
granted, cases will be discussed in the department, with or without the illustrations. 
Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned be 
revealed. 

Miss Rice has on hand a thousand or more specimens of handwriting from 
readers who wished their handwriting analyzed in the magazine. On account of 
restricted space, it will be a long time before these letters appear. We therefore sug- 
gest that these readers send Miss Rice a stamped, addressed envelope, and she will 
give them an analysis of their handwriting*in a personal letter. 


H. D. Morn ur worst fault is your stubbornness, shown by the occasional 


angularity in your “tails.” That all these tails are not angular shows a probable 
strugg| this tendency. You are instinctively affec- 


and friendly, and possess more than the usual ideality. Your nature 


rie on your part to overcome 
not aggressively hopeful, so that_that is a point of development to which you 
hould give attention. No, I think that you would not like office work, although 
vour thoroughness and care would help you to do it well. But you would 
enjoy being a salesman, and the work itself would do much to draw out your 

latent abilitie 

I. M. H.—Your mind is not y well trained, despite the fact that it is 
r origin Vhy let yourself go to sleep on your mental feet, as it were? 
né bitious. J don’t sug, hat you should take work outside 
u could at le keep in training for something interesting. 
arefully and under some direction for a couple of years? I 
0 very sure, but have an idea that you would be a fine proof reader 
and perhaps a good editor’s a . Such work would satisfy your craving 
for something stimulating. | , but I don’t find your husband’s specimen 
inciosed 


5 


H. B. H.—First, as to this specimen. Instead of wondering whether she 
fickle or not, and whether she can be trusted “with all a man’s got”—she is 
the one who is taking a chance in trusting a She is sincere, cautious, 


careful; whereas you are less, dissatisfied, and withou ect, concrete am- 
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bitions. In fact, her mental and moral development is so superior to yours 
that you will be exceedingly lucky if you get her to marry you. You say you 
have a good education; well, it’s fair enough, but 1 can't call it good. “So, 
instead of striving to get work which will give you opportunities to use your 
talents, try really to bring your talents into play on your work, and then teach 
them to grow into a better job. 


K. G. J.—So you think that term “calf love” is ungainly, do you? But it 
is really very expressive, and when you are a few years beyond your present 
nineteen you may begin to realize it. 


Ateord ms wero 


UGG 40 PY 


Four love affairs, up to your present age, is something of a record. If 
I were you I would try to let that suffice for a few years while I clamped down 
my too great emotionalism and jacked up my rather flabby mind. You won't 
like that last. However, it’s not really a flabby mind; it’s only in that state, 
and I think that your choice of medicine as a profession is good. 

DovusTInc THuoMAs.—You are not Only doubting, but rape ong impa- 
tient. Is it four or five letters that you have written, asking why you hadn't 
seen your delineation in the magazine? And all the time, Thomas, pat only 
had to raise your eyes to the heading of this department to know why you 
hadn’t. Even now I’m putting you away ahead of vour turn, because you 
seem to be suffering. As for “telling’’ me whether I’m right or not—I'm sorry, 
but that’s not conclusive testimony, because the very people who are so sure 
that they know themselves are the ones who know the least. Your handwriting 
shows a character with many virtues, such as those of honesty, truthfulnes 
courage, practical ability, ambition, and thrift. It shows tact decidedly lacking 
Intuition is wholly absent. The affections are sincere enough, but lack tru 
tenderness and ardor. I'll wager, however, that you a a good, respectabl 
citizen and a substantial member of the communi N ’m not a man, ar 
you needn’t send me any cigars, or any candy, citl 
like ’em. 


M. S. B. SeveNtTEEN.—As I have intimated 
times, the ability to be successful as a motion-pi 
guarantee of dramatic ability, and dramatic abil 
writing. A great many young people, becaus 
or an ingratiating grin, have a few years of pop 
Of that, handwriting savs nothing at all. |] 

Of real dramatic talent there is no indication 
pleasant, good-natured, pleasure-loving, rathe1 
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can,get a fine character, of course, by trying. As for work, I would suggest 
that you at least carefully investigate the possibilities of ordinary business Ife. 


IRENE BLepsor.—Your writing, so impetuous, with the singular effect of 
literally pouring along the way—due to the vivacity of your rhythm—shows 
an exceptional nature and a mind which is not commonplace. Definite likes 
and dislikes; impatience; courage; disdain of “piffling” attitudes of mind; sin- 
cerity; capacity for scorn; a singular mingling of stern justice and ardent 
generosity—this is an outline of your most salient traits. A vocation? Cer- 
tainly. Something in the line of applied art or journalism. The specimen 
numbered four expresses humor and sensibility, and a temper; some vanity, 
and a pleasant personality. The specimen numbered three is pleasantly normal, 
with kindiiness the chief factor, and a half-asleep mind the greatest defect. 
Practical ability, however, is a potentially powerful element of this character. 
The specimen numbered one shows the capacity for concentration and for 
accurate and positive skill along well-defined lines. This writer is probably 
ful in business, and is sure to be the pillar of strength—unknown and 
somewhat unappreciated toa lot of foll 

FE. C. V.—I do wonder what the dickens possesses some of you folks. 
You young folks, I mean; about half of you, the last four or five years, want 
to paint or write stories or sing or go on the stage. Don’t you know that not 
one person in twenty thousand—or, better, fifty thousand—is gifted with talent 
for any one of those professions, to say nothing of all three, which some of 

m to think possible to take up and succeed in simultaneously. FE. C. V. 
at, and yet E. C. V. has hardly any will power, hasn’t much education, 
little experience of the world, hasn’t any temperamental power to speak 
f, and is just a nice, good-tempered, pleasant, hopeful, and helpful youngster 
who will probably learn business affairs and marry and make a fine home and 
be a perfectly splendid citizen. Forget those dreams, my dear FE. C. V., and 
' 


1aS Very 


get down to brass tack 


HOW TO READ CHARACTER IN 
HANDWRITING 


LESSON XX 

The Noncommittal F 
.’ is not particularly expressive. It is a follower of 
ng on whatever style the more aggressive ones show. 
all normal “hands.” Any abrupt deviation from this 
eccentric f in a most commonplace style of writing 
—should be regarded with care by the student It often means a dangerous 
tendency to mental eccentricity. A number of persons, convicted of strange 
‘rimes, whose ordinary lives were blameless, show this tendency toward the 

unu f ordinary 

they are seldom 
ition of reliability 
much and per- 


the rest of 
of writing. 
that type in 
be expected 
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from the writer in all personal matters. These are the people who, without 
much education, have instinctive good taste and good manners. 
The “buttoned” f 


expresses reserve and caution and is sometimes found in rounded, open styles 
of writing. It shows, probably, social conservatism. If found in a hand which 
is apparently round but in which the letters are narrow from side to side, pre- 
senting an odd, squeezed appearance, then the indication is of stinginess. Nar- 
rowness of margins, both right and left, will be found associated with this 
combination of the round, squeezed letter and the buttoned f. 

In angularity or roundness this letter follows the rule given for those con- 
ditions. 


EXPERT DETECTIVE ADVICE 


CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM J. BURNS 


Mr. William J. Burns is a well-known criminologist, who for years has been 
engaged in the study and investigation of crime and criminals. Any of our readers 
may consult Mr. Burns through this magazine in regard to any matter relating to 
crime and its detection, to psychological problems, and the protection of life and 
property against criminals and other evil-doers. Letters seeking expert information 
along these lines should be addressed to the DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, 
79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York. These letters will be answered personally by Mr. 
Burns, without charge, if stamp for reply is inclosed; they will be discussed in this 
department, the names and addresses in all cases to be omitted, when so desired. 


Check Raising 


N spite of all the efforts of detectives, police, and protective a sociations, 
the fact remains that in 1919 thirty million dollars was lost through the 
raising of checks and the committing of forgeries. 

This sort of crime has increased, instead of diminishing; every effort of 
law and order has been met by a corresponding effort on the part of clever 
criminals. In the end, as I am always sure to point out, when discussing crimi- 
nals, the offender is caught and made to pay the penalty for his deeds. But 
he is often successful for a long time before being caught. 

Some years ago, perforating the check with the sum for which the check 
was drawn was considered a fine precaution, but patient and skillful criminals 
discovered that they could punch out bits of paper of a similar nature which, 
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with care, could be inserted in the perforations and kept there with paste. This 
was good for a check which was to be hastily presented. All sorts of materials 
were used to fill the perforations. Clever manipulators of checks know exactly 
what can be done to alter and transpose figures. Forgers often practice for 
months on a signature which they expect to use for the procuring of a large 
amount. 

Detectives who are set on the trail of forgers and check raisers should 
note that the amateur in this line is nearly always an employee, present or 
discharged, of the company defrauded, or one who has access to information 
as to the inner workings of that company. The large amounts in which the 
check has been very skillfully raised or a substitute amount inserted is the work 
of professionals. 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 


Cuartes S. N. G.—It is largely for your benefit that the foregoing was 
written. I do not see how you can undertake as serious a case such as this 
you outline, when you know so little of the fundamental facts of check raising 
and forgery. Start your work by examining all the employees of the firm. 
Take a look into their private lives. If you find one who is living beyond his 
income, or who seems to have been unusually flush recently, you have a legiti- 
mate point of inquiry. From what you tell me I would be inclined to suspect 
this as an “inside job.” Why not write me and give your name and address? 
If you had done this I could have answered you promptly, as you doubtless 
would have liked. Please remember that magazines are printed six to eight 
weeks in advance of the time that you receive them. 


Mrs. McDowp.—An assault is a very serious offense. The fact that you 
know the person would seem to make it perfectly easy for you to put the 
matter in the hands of the police. 


COGNATE? 


HOW TO KNOW YOUR NEIGHBOR 
CONDUCTED BY A. T. CRAIG 


Mr. A. T. Craig is a master of the science that makes it possible for us to under- 
stand different persons’ natures by studying their facial and bodily characteristics, so 
that we may know which of our acquaintances would make congenial social com- 
panions, which suitable business associates, et cetera. Unless your case is urgent, Mr. 
Craig would prefer that you wait until his articles treat upon the subject in which you 
are particularly interested. However, if you are confronted with problems that de- 
mand immediate attention, in dealing with some individual, write Mr. Craig fully of 
the conditions which baffle you, give as complete a description of the person in ques- 
tion as you can, and, when possible, inclose a photograph. Mr. Craig then will give 
sour case liis personal attention. All photographs will be carefully returned, if a 
stamped, addressed envelope, of the proper size for the photograph, is sent. This 
ervice is free. 


Ears 
NOMING downward from the upper part of the head, the ears may be 
considered first. 
Large ears are nearly always associated with a bony frame. They 
under this rough classification, to the type of the philosopher, the in- 


itor, and the bargainer. 
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If you will carefully note the very marked and differentiated type of Scots- 
man who is apt to be a high-class mechanic, you will observe that the ea: 
most often found on the individuals of it are large, not in width, but in height 
With age, this ear inclines to become even longer, and the age wrinkles at the 
base are marked more than in most other types. 

The wide ear, which has not a large upper lobe, is frequently found as 
ciated with those who are musicians; it is always indicative of emotions whic! 
are strong, and of a poor ability for cool and unemotional calculation. 

Large ears, without a lower lobe, always show some petty narrowne: 
mind. Religious fanatics, hysterical reformers, schoolmasters who are e> 
sively stern, and men of one idea are inclined to possess this marked 
avacteristic 

All ears of very exceptional size, in proportion to the head on which 
are found, show some emotional abnormality. This. is carried to the ext: 
in the case of the mentally defective who, with a weak, characterless face, 
the large, coarse ears which give the face an almost comically bestial appearan 

The delicacy and beauty of the ear have been sung in a hundred songs 
poems, especially when dealing with the female ear, and attributes of 
fineness of nature, and moral beauty have been ascribed to the owner 
but, as a matter of fact, a beautiful ear is more often than not the indi 
of a small, petty, and ungenerous character. The delicacy of the skin of 


organ, and the refinement of the convolutions of ‘which it is composed, 
the qualities which have deceive » eve. 


UNDER THE LAMP 


CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 
OR this week’s problem we have drawn on the voluminous notes of 
master cryptographer, the late Inspector Steele. It is a problem in v 
he rightly calls route transposition, i. e., a cipher of the transposit 
text, and not the letters, are transposed 
methods as are applied to letter-trat 


1 


class, in which the words of the original 
to make it up. It is solved by the same 
position ciphers, with the exception, of course, that words are the primary c 
sideration, instead of the lett 

The problem came to the attention of the inspector when two of his me: 
were trying to run down the thief or thieves who looted the store of the great 
Hafiney Jewelry Company, and made away with thousands of dollars’ worth 
of loot. The pair were certain that they had found the man who had execute 
the robbery, yet they were without the evidence they needed, in order to se 
aconviction, Instead of arresting their suspect, they kept him under surveillan 
hoping that fortune would favor then lowing them to catch him in sor 
incriminating predicament 

One afternoon the pair from headquarte1 
ramt. They noticed that his { ead was creased in a deeper frown 
he was accustomed to wear, an¢ ey were pu zzled to know what it was 
bothered him. Their mystification increased when he took out pencil and 
and began. writing. Page after pa e tore from a small memorandum 
and as quickly destroyed them. It seemec he watching detectives 
was either practicing writing gOi rable pains to write something 
in script that was as nearly perf as human hands could produce. At | 
he filled a page that satisfied him, and as soon as his task was ended the kr 
of anxiety left his face. 


I 


followed their man into a res 


I 
+ 
ina 
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In a short while the suspect paid his check and started to leave. On his 
way out he walked by a quietly dressed gentleman who sat alone at a side table. 
He made a clever attempt to pass the slip of paper on which he had been 
writing to the man at the table, but the eyes of the detectives were too alert. 

Now the man at the table was one whose record as a jailbird and burglar 
was well known to them. They detained both the receiver and the author of 
the note, and took the note itself in charge. 

It proved to be a cipher message. Neither of the detectives had had ex- 
perience with such things, so they placed the note in the hands of Inspector 
Steele at once. The veteran cryptographer had little difficulty in solving the 
cipher, and when he had done so it was found that further efforts to secure 
evidence in the Haffney case were unnecessary. 

Here is the cipher. Solve it, and find out for yourself what was the 
damaging evidence it contained. In next Tuesday’s issue will appear the solu- 
tion and explanation of the cipher in full. Go to it: 

Have get to job my Fifth for kit and to-night for Pine Need the at tools 
Haffney one Bulls loot sharp are is Even shadowing hidden split me in Ten 
Can't my thousand go mattress at to there least my Bring Cinch room your 
Don’t to outfit fail. 






Eliminate all the capitals, substitute the consonants least used for the vowels 
—that is, j for every a, k for every e, q for i, x for o, and z for u, and the 
message in last Tuesday’s cryptic communication will be apparent. It was: 
“Having murdered Doctor Grant and kept the police from suspecting you for 
over a month, you have proved yourself eligible to join The Invincibles. Call 
at our headquarters, the Holland House, next Saturday at eight, and you will 
be initiated to full membership.” 


Q 


MORE DETECTIVES FOR SCOTLAND YARD 


FR \M the uniformed police force of London one hundred men are being 
selected by Brigadier General Horwood, the new commissioner of Scot- 





and Yard, for the criminal investigation department of the force. These men 
re eing chosen for a special purpose, the tracking down of “society” criminals 

ho have been giving Scotland Yard trouble lately 
Numerous jewel thefts and robberies in fashionable hotels and homes, which 
occurred re ily. are believed to be the work of thieves whose social 
1 is such that they are able to operate without incurring the suspicion of 
ntimates. They make use of motor cars for their get-aways, and as the 
e are handicapped by an insufficient supply of these speedy vehicles, the 
ks have escaped detection recently in greater numbers than usual. The 
detectives, who will take up their trail, are being given a spcial course of 

nN. 

he addition of these one hundred men to the iminal investigation de- 
vill release other detectives for the task of running down the robbers 
e introduced a new stunt in burgling stores and warehouses. After 
re Imto a store or ofttice building these crool rely upon confederates to 
their entry by rélocking the door and substituting pew locks if the 
ed have been damaged. These men work so fast that when the police- 
. ; unds the place that is being robbed at the time is apparently 
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MISSING 


“blind” if you prefer. tn sending “blind” notices, you must, 
can forward prompily any fetters that may come for you. 
unsuitable 

if it can be avoided, piease do not send us a “‘Goneral 
those persons who are not specific as to ad s often have 
it would be well, also, to notify us of any ch 

hen you hear from the person you are seeking, 

Now, readers, 
position. 

WARNING.—Do not forward money to any one who sends 
cetera, until you are absolutely certain that the author of such 
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hile it will be better to use your name in the notice, 
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8 
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so that 
reserve the right to reject any notice that seems to us 
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RAINS, MRS. DAVE.—She was last heard of as being 
near Roswell, New Mexico, in 1914. If any one knows 
where she is now her nephew will be very grateful if they 
will ndly write to him. Louie Lamar, 503 West Sixth 
8 Austin, Texas. 


VALENZUELA, SANTIAGO.—He is thirty-one years old, 

f Spanish-Mexican nationality, and was born at Phoenix, 

ona. On May 5, 1918, he married at San Francisco, 

nia, Miss Mercedes de Lira, of that city. Ae sud- 
disappeared from San Jose few weeks after 

age. If he should see sked to com- 

ite with friends. ! 4" sailed 

Viadivostok on March 16 las Any one Enowine of this 

1 will do a favor by ig Harry A. Flory, Jr., 

Route No. 1, Cambridge, Idaho, 


HILSWICK, HAL W.—Write to your old pal 
worked with you at Camp Stanley April, 1918 
wants->to he a ym you Frank Bosc ti, 581-2 Gesler 
Street, Providence, Rhode Island. 
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Jose, California, 


_ RADABAUGH, ALVA F.—He was born i 
abou twenty-elght years old, an six feet tall 
l heard from in February 18, at Carthage 
vhere he was employed 1 
will gratefully appreciate ans » f him 
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worried 
anxious to hear P, 


about you, and I am very 
from you, E. C,, Walsen, Colorado. 


GENT, A. L. (G@US).—Miner, hunter, prospector, 
desert rat. Last heard of in 1912 at High Grade, Oregon. 
known throughout Nevada, eastern California, and Ari- 
zona camps. Is about fifty-two years old. Any one who 
nows his address will ‘ a favor by writing to 
s brot er, ' Nugent, 305 Greenwich Street, San 
P rancisco, alifornia. 
VAN JOVERSTRACTEN, ANNA, who is 
m in Ohio. 
would be 
appreciate any 


Overstracten, 197 Bank 
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gl vd to have her address, 
stance in the matter. 
Street, New London, Con- 


A. NICHOLAS, 
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when last heard of, 
Worth, 


Lexington. His home 
Any information regard- 

‘appreciated by a friend. M,. 
care of ‘this magazine 
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nd last heard of in 
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HEALY, BELLE.—Bhe left her home in Omaha, Ne- 
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all one hundred and 
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nkfully appreciated %. S. L., 

mag » 


NOTICE.—Jack 


She 1 
Fulton 


regarding her 
of this 


Dyer wishes all his friends and 
now that his permanent address will be 2720 
Little Rock, Arkansas. 
ES Hq, eaght ha grt brother, mother is not well, and 
I abot t sibs We please come home, or 
leas rite to her? She very unhappy Alfonso 
30x “47, Onawas Michigan 
WITT, MRS. IRENE, who 
on West Twenty-second place, Cicero oi A 
would be very glad to have her present ‘address, 
care of this magazine. 
MOSS, gg tG —He was last heard from 
x en he was working the Noble 
ry Sound. His family is anxious 
will be grateful for information. Mrs. 
3810 Summit Strect, oledo, Ohio, 
CAIRLANDS, MARION K., 
lale Social ht Wi 
Montreal, C anada An old 


iny information about he 


__c. R. S.—Will 


Write 


relatives 
Booker 


about seven years ago, lived 
friend 
0. 


“ 


three years 
Company, of 
about him and 
Mildred Moss, 


former Peeeident of the Meri- 
st 1 fror she was in 
y appreciate 
magazine, 

your th 
me at home, 1015 Your wif 
PEID, janes EDWARD.—Lie \ January 2 
! e home of his | Das 3 8 h Carthage, 
teen a » was of rather 
I wn hair and eye had four 
brother, 
and his 
it would 
of him, 
to do 
informa- 
Arthur 
Oklahoma. 


me to you, 


BIBLE WANTED 


SHERLOCK 


MAHER, 


WALLACE —D.—lIl 


CHARLES £ 
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4g {Beek te was captain of the old “‘North- BOSWORTH, EMMA L. CHAPPEL, a teacher who lived 

ern Light’ th te run from Chippewa to Fort Erie, at 3215 Sixth Avenue, Troy, New York, in 1900. After 

on ot — Spears ago. He was a Canadian and lived searri ed Alfred P. Bosworth she went te vi 
he time at Toronto. He $8 married to Ellen Pennsylvania, and left there in 1902. Some old 

Elizabetn® Rowe, of Starrisen, Ohio. “Northern Light’ friends are very anxious to get news of her, 

Was a@ sailing vessel, and carried tannery as freight. Any be g to any one who will be kind enough 

information 1 be gladly received. Please write to E addi Mrs. Bertha V. Heim, 18 North Al 

H., care of this magazine, Street, York, Pennsylvania. 


MOUNT, JOSEPH WALTER.—Ho left home in January, MONTAGUE, TOM, known to his friends 
1908. He was last heard from when he and last heard from when Was coming 
sister Hattie, in 1918, saying that he was a tra ng sal France. He is an actor an singer, and 
man in Ohio. He is about five feet nine inches ; 2 entered the war lived in San Francisco. 
years of age, and has brown eyes. Any informati write to La fertes, 19 West Fifty-tirst 
cerning him will be gratefully appreciated by hi igh Iilinoi "heater 
ter Florence, care of this magazine 

CURREO, ROSE. 


SHAW, CHARLES EMERY, * who, i cB f ince he 
i He was married and had tw I c 4 to fin 
girl. He is now about forty-se I 3 er 

daughter would ilke to hear from him, or t t G ely m to ) > will be most grateful 
some news of him from some one who knows him Esthe <i iss harles Curreo, care of this nm 

L. Wilson, care of this magazine ca 

six years ok 
GARY, JACK.—He and his brother Willia ye work- St. Emma Industrial School ry of th 
ing with the pipe repair gang 1 e roat “ eV him e rat ly fr ed by 

Flagstaff, Arizona, and El! Paso, Tex 1 1911 Wd Mr Josephine avis, 6 

Test heard of in 1912 when he said 1 as go oO Georgia 

exico. He is now thirty-four s 

inches tall, with gray eyes, and da hair BALL, J. F.—He is six fee 1¢ inch tall, 

His mother and brother are very anxious rom curly hair, deep-set wn dium comple 

him and will be grateful for any information alx Lie ven, W t 1 (  CLARENC E Cc. PHILLIPS, 

B A. . Venable, care of this magazine 5 ok five I 

wn 

PETTEE, RAY BOUCHER. > is askec e ai t hear of 

saddress to G. A. R., care of thi a I ash to wri 


GEORGE, HELEN €.—She has 
i when last heard from 
town L. ; 


MYERS eo ead 
steam shovel work 
17 


‘olLner A 
I 244 South 
California 
KLEINERMAN, 
9, 1919 LHe 


that time 


all 
liam RK. 


Liz, GUS 
ana 3 fam 


ton Avenue, Trenton, 
ALTHUSIUS, JACK 

about forty-eicht ar 

camps Any inf 

by A. Bolia, 1517 G 


ASPENSTROM. HARRY ly 4 Ete © Cenk Sumaies Crock, nan 


BURT, ERNEST CLAIR =H 
1 after four 


Charles 
PPOSNMOVER. 5 ig Y GE ORGE 


heard of « 19, at Camp 
about ( liset i rom 
ht 


enough to se 
zine. 


VAN FLIET 

placed in t 

son, 

will 

to find h pa 

John van Fliet 
SWEITZER, SAM.——Pik 

be very glad to ar from 

Street, S. W W ishington 


EMMASETTE A 
i 19 If 


present a 
Or 


VARDON, CLEMENT.— 


q e 

thirty-five year five 

dark complexion, rather 

estate ana 
t will be thankfully 
brother ‘William Roaborough, 133 Waverly 
Canada 
EDGELL, ALMA M., who was a trained 

Widener Home for Crippled Children in Phi! 
left there in 1914 She is asked te send 
Cc. H. Doyle are of this magazine 


WILBUR, 


m was 
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QUINN, ROSE, who was in Jacksonville, Florida, in 1914. 
It is thought that her home was in New O as. I would 
like to hear from her, or from _ one who knows her. Please 
write to Mrs. Leila Ponce, 37 East Church Street, Jackson- 
ville, Florida. 


ODELL, MRS. LOUISA C., my mother, whom I have 
not seen for twenty-four years. She has lived in Ardmore, 
Oklahor Sherman, Denison, Gainesville, and Dallas, 
Texas information about her will be most gratefully 
her daughter, Mrs. Leora Burleson, Box 128, 


Pecos, 


GILBERT, JAMES Weehey ean. area last heard of in 
Ellsworth, Kansas, om August 28, 10. He is about five 
feet eleven inches tall, and has R. alten brown hair and 

with a_ light tt in left eye. He is twenty-nine 
years old His sister will be deeply grateful for any in- 
formation that will her to get in touch with him 
Mrs. Freda Baker, 388 Inca Street, Denver, Colorado. 


MURRAY, MRS. LAURA, maiden name Smithies. She 
r een in Detroit, in June, 1918, where she was 
Waitress in a restaurant. If she_ sees this 
to send her address to Richmond, care of 


aah JACK C., known as TEXAS JACK. He is five 
feet iches tall, twenty-five years old, and has light- 
and = biue » Wears *k leather belt 

spots a skull and ¢ s hb s, and the figures 

back is fa y anxiously seek- 
thankful for any information that 
finding him. J. C. D., care of this 


and will be 
will lead to their 
magazine 


WILLIS, AMOS B.—He was last heard of Lexington, 
North Carolina, in 1916, and for v as _in Concord 
Pane he joined the navy in _ P He ts asked 
to write to his old chu ts) $ something very 
important to tell him. Dewey Lambeth "Suit, 1821 Kenyon 
Street, N. W., Washington, 

SCHIMPF, JACOB or JOHN JACOB, —He was locomotive 
engineer for many years for the I 
engineer at the company’s plant at Gait 

Was reported that he went on a small 

have valuable information for him, 

Park Place, Tampa, Florida. 


ag ier dada WILLIAM FRED.—He came to thi 
try in He is fifty-five years old, six feet five 
tall R. . his about two hundred pounds, and ig a 
builder He came from Newcastle, England. If 
knows his present address they will a favor by 
to 2 Hoffman, 411 Fourth Avenue, Long 
ork. 


Cit New 


semen, MRS. MARY, 


Hyde 


coun- 


Island 


whose ik dre n, Louise, Mary and 

Chicago, in 1874 Their 

1, Indiana They were 

never heard of their 

1 het or 
mily they 

to Louise Smith, ca 


COHEN, IRVIN 
t er t 


RICHTER 


BOOT; CHARLES 


STES, LEONA JAP ROSE 
f j { ) v ( 


BLACKMAN, PASCAL 
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HISER, VIOLET, who, in 1917, lived at 49 Main Street, 

Alliance, Onio. If she sees this she is asked to write ta 

J. Shriver, 552 Seventh Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
Vania. 

KING, California, in Novem- 

“r, LOT thirty-nine years old, 

hes té and has a boy three years of age 

Her maiden name was McDonald. She 

San Franciseo. Any one knowing her pres- 

ress please write to H. King, 14 Soscol Street, Napa, 

lifornia. 


PPER, JOSEPH B.—He is forty years old, six feet one 
inch tall, and has dark hair ! es He was last heard 
from in 1Ly16 Marysville, Cali ia. His mother wi 
be very thankful for any information that will help 
to find her 1 Mrs. N. E. Hopper, 1505 Third Street, 
Selma, California. 


GAULT, 
rado. 
Valu able property 


JULIA, who left Oakland, 
, She is of Iri 


» descent, 


JOHN ERNEST, formerly of Fort Collins, Colo- 
Information is wanted as to his present whereabouts. 
interests are involved, and the advertiser 
ays that | vill pay one hundred dollars for positive in- 
formation that will lead to a personal interview with Mr. 
Gault H. I. Garbutt, Colorado Building, Fort Collins, 
Colorado. 


FRISBE, CLARK LAMARTINE. 
years of e, al as born and brought up in Gonzales 
County exas. six feet tall, with very wide 
shoulders. g ir and gray ey He was 


~He is seventy-two 


Ve Es) His daughter is anx- 
him, ’ 1 deeply grateful to any one 
kind enoug sist her im her que Mrs. 
ans, 2311-2 é Twenty-seventh Street, Ta- 


ton 


LIND, ERIC. ae from New York for Jackson- 
ville, Florida, in » fs 19 Hi 1 s in 

small town near the re White in New Y re did 
motion-picture work with John EH. Pross, would 
preciate any news about him, ‘are of this magazine. 


SR AnObEY. ee eee 3 irth and is thirty- 
six y th brown é 5 , and 
comp le: xion » is somew ha trotter, | 
heard of about for 
His brother Fre 

cowboy in 12, is 

and will greatly 

him in his search Fred 

maguzine 


PRICE, 
Please Ww 


ENGBLOOM. ELS. mn He 
4 to 


hunting everyv whe re for 
appreciate any information that will 
Brandley, care of this 


JEAN.—She was last “ae - Norfolk, Virginia 


or come, if possible 


from Sweden about 1902. 
city he t to when he 
name known 
oe 


came 


Any Da} 
Mait fanid, 102 South "Buelid 


nue, Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 


MORTIMER, HIRAM T.—Dear ul 


I 
Ee 
GOULD, bbe LIAM. 


ayy hair 


DEAR DADDY.- 
\ Zl l i 
me home 
vant you 


Houston 
medical de- 
t Any 


ice, care 


ELDRIDGE, EDMOND €E.- 
x 1 April, 1917, for over 


MELLOTT, ELWOOD, 


PEIZE MRS. ELLEN 
r Tok i 


ANE TESSIE.— 
yor SI 
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BEECHER, AUGUST, is anxious ot find his parents or MOULTON, ROGER McCLELLAN. —Tsenee write to me 
Telatives. He was born. June 26 4, and was left in a at 26 South Oriental Street, Indianapolis, Indiana, or in 
New York foundling hospital on July 17th of the same year care of the Missing Department. J. M. 
by his mother, who has not bee r f since 1 
formation that will help thi young mm o f i ELMER.—Ti ) fone with his father, Please 
tives wil be thankfully appreciated. come or W iveryt is forgiven M. J. 

is magazine. 
of this magazin _ORVIS, BENJAMIN. He was last hear: n Redlands, 

LANCASTER, JOSEPH, wi y at one time i March, 1912. His sister Id very much 
anne, Florida. He was <i and had four * from him, and begs him to write to he She 
and it is believe bee € Was : -third degre M ' L 10 grateful for informat ion that will help her 
Information is rily - 3 to co unicate with her ¢ 4 Mrs Artl t 
tle, 1026 East Twer ity econ Il 

JORDAN.—I am 
my parents. I 
Hoffman P 
years old and 


ROBINSON, JOHN ar 
Chi in 1897, a 


srg CLIARD, GEORGE. He was last heard of gus COUGHLIN, LAWRENCE.—He | 
fieid 


ith 
born near Clebur 

is will do a favor 
Gaviota Avenue, Long 


CCOPER, JENNIE. 
who lived 
me to her mott 
. fusToN. 
lis home 
yur 


MoMINN, JAMES ROBERT.—H 

New Brunswic! nd mar Nev 

gie May about tl! 

about six 

York ¢ 

is seeking bh teful i 

tion that will a] ft fin i 3 t 

Taylor 3 t Tr ty-secor : at y ‘ BRAMBLE, MOXWELL T.—fH 
land, Ohio, i ly 1916 He 


meno AY. WALTER THe 
‘ ’ il . 2 


returne 
present t 
by writing 
vale Avenue 


MAUK, 
Virginia His 
appreciat 
municate 
Columbu 


YORK, ©., formeriy of Kingston, N , last McNEIL, ALEXANDER.—H 
N i ard Ca \ 


greatly apprecia I t " fair A | of 
Pough! eo, New Yor _ etaten ; by Tis sist 
heen missing for about twenty , FESSENDEN, GEORGE H.—U 
heard from was wo Batiti j : i Rutherford ey 1 
known as SCRAP adit TT. ‘ , y y 
get n oe a. . npki Seal 1 SS s wif in 

t luther 1 New 
ye RATHBONE ee ; bout four WOOD. EDWARD T 
care o m y, ? , id 


OLIVER. DALHIA, 
write to * old 
days. A 

delphia, Pe: 


SOENTER. 
Ave e 
He 


news for him. J. W. Jordar Dixie Ho Jet t SMITH, JAMES 
Roanoke, Virgir , 

KNOX, MRS MINNIE la 
years aco Arkar > ler t t re that > would |} rT io her ¢ 
very anxious t find her n har n- ne « he t br the ) ther will f joing 
formation about her 5. § itt, 313 ¢ t & great fi te tl le yrite Mrs, Frank E. 
Fourth Aven Merid s Brown ‘ teenth Strect Jalem regon 











ADVERTISING SECTION 





Beside a Diamond 


Wear a sparkling, fire-flashing Tifnite Gem and your friends will 
\ say that it’e a diamond. Has all the pure white color, flash and 
\. fire of the diamond—stands all diamond tests—fire, acid and dia- 
\ mond file. No backing, no paste, no foil. Only an expert can 
\. distinguish between them—and yet they cost so little. Don’t 
miss this great offer. Send the coupon now and let us send 
\ you_your choice of these three superb rings, scarf pin or 
‘aa LaValliere, to wear free tendays. Send nomoney. Just 
em, thecoupon. Pay $4.50 on arrival, balance later. 


Solid Gold Mountings | 


Tifnite Gems are such beauties—they have such wonderful fire 
and brilliancy—that we could not think of giving them any 
mounting except solid gold wrought into the latest and most ex- Scarf Pin 
quisite designs, You cannot find more beautiful jewelry any- No.5, Solid gold through- 
where than that which has these magnificent Tifnite settings. -_ A ba agg Be cir- 
Send and see for yourself. You run no risk because if you (0, mounting... Iialf carat 
are not more than pleased you may return your purchase Price $16.50; only $4.50 
and we will refund any money you have paid. Remember a upon arrival. _ Balance $8 
i mon . Can be returne 
guaranteed solid gold mounting for every TifniteGem. Nur dxpense in 10 days. 


vivtavaee 2remarkable Gem Discovery 


The closest thing to a diamond ever discovered. In appearance a TIFNITE anda 
No. 4. Belid, gold thepush- mond are as alike as two peas. TIFNITE GEMS are cut and polished the same as the 
aranteed most costly diamonds. The cutting is perfect. Every Tifnite absolutely flawless, Its 
diamond-like brilliancy lasts forever. 








mounted in genuin Had seqeepes, He tpountings ate caste, = T TOR 
; 4 + 9 Sively fashioned in latest designs—and ; © get the rig’ 
upon i 2 i ad o 'g3 per guaranteed solid gold. In Ordering Rings size Ring, cut a 
-/f Can be returned at our strip of heavy paper so that the ends exactly 


- month. 
expense within 10 days. meet when drawn tightly around the second 
—_———— rr as ee 3 
FA rice Belcher Rine Send No Money 
oO. 





age of poe on which you want to wear 
the ring. Be careful that the measurin 
Neidie Solid sold monotias, Just the Coupon paper fits snugly without overlapping, an 
wide band. , Almost a carat, Just send coupon. Send no reference, — at the — oint. Send the strip 
— Gem. Price 816.50; ‘ely no money. We obligation on you in ° of paper to us with order coupon. 
-50 upon arrival. Balance any way! Yourun no risk. Cou- eo me 
a = .00 per month. pon netnas you Ay wer ag ae ee nage hehe tte 
_— jes’ Ri exquisitely beautiful rings, scarf NIT 
ro entice’ Rime ne. pin or LaValliere shown and de- ¢ THE TIF E GEM co. 
rif, Has guaranteed genuine Scribed here. Wear it ten days 7 109 E. 39th St., Dept. 838 Chicago, Ill. 
hoe $16 EO, only 64.50 sao meio: wae Gant te odin t = Pog @ Send on 10 days’ approval, article marked with X in 9 
al. Balance $3.00 per month. nd for yours now—today @ . : 
yS Tooth Belcher Ring  —8ure. Sendnomoney. If O Ring No. OScarf Pin O LaValliere 
‘ No. 8. Solid gold, six-prong Ting is ordered, be sure to If satisfactory, I agree to pay $4.50 upon arrival, and balance 
toot e) send strip of paper show- @ at rate of $3.00 per month. If not satisfactory, J will return 
in site | r ing size. same within ten days. 
$15.50; only $4.60 upon The Tifnite Gem Co. 
arrival. Balance $3.00 109 E. 39th Street 





a 


a NAME ..cccccccccccccccccceseccccsvessevessecevessesececssoseseseses 
ber month Dept. 38 nN @ 


Bp AddTESB ..cccececceee 








Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 





ADVERTISING SECTION 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 








Agents and Help Wanted 


Patents and Lawyers 





GOVERNMENT POSITIONS are desir- 
able. Let our expert former Government 
Examingr prepare you. Write today for free 

let giving full information. Patterson 
Civil Service School. Box Y, Rochester, N. Y. 


HOW MUCH GASOLINE CAN YOU 
SELL AT 2c. PER GALLON? World tests 
for four years to prove Ba Secure ex- 
——- tights for your county. ‘‘Carbon- 

oid,”’ Box ‘2, Bradley Beach. N. J. 


WE START YOU IN BUSINESS, fur- 
nishing everything; men and women $30 to 
100 weekly operating our ‘‘Speciaity Candy 
‘actories’’” anywhere. Booklet free. Rags- 

dale Co., Box 98, East Orange, N. 
BE A DETECTIVE. teas oppor- 
=. 


tunity, good pay, trave r 
Ludwig, had Westover Building, 
City, Mo 











Kansas 





SELL our hosiery and underwear direct 
to consumer. Large line—good profits— 
deliveries guaranteed. Samples 

. Write. The C & D Co., Dept. 15, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


MEN—Age 17 to 55. Experience unneces- 
sary. Travel; make secret investigations, re- 

rts. Salaries; expenses. American For- 
eign Detective Agency, 114, St. Louis. 


DO YOU WANT TO EARN $3,000 to 








INVENTORS desiring to secure patents 
should write for our guide-book ‘‘How To 
Get Your Patent.” Send sketch or de- 
scription for our opinion of its patentab'e 
nature. Randolph & Co., Dept. 412, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


PATENTS. Write for Evidence 6; Con- 
ception Blank and free guide book. Send 
model or sketch and description for free 
opinion of its patentable nature. Highesc 
references. Prompt Attention. Reason- 
able Terms. Victor J. id & Co., 767 
Ninth, Washington, D. 


PATENTS. Highest references. Rates 
oe aaa Best results. Promptness as- 
ured. Booklet free. Watson E. Coleman, 
Patent Lawyer, 624 F Street, Washington, 











PATENTS PROMPTLY  PROCURED. 
Personal. Careful and Efficient service. 
Highest references. Moderate fees. Send 
sketch or model for actual search and ad- 
vice. George P. Kimmel, Master of Patent 
Law, 18 I Loan & Trust Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Songs, Poems—Continued 


SONG-WKITERS’ GUIDE SENT FREE! 
Contains valuable instructions and advice. 
Submit song-poems for examination. We 
will furnish music, copyright and facilitate 
publication or sale. Knickerbocker Studios, 
301 Gaiety Bldg., New York. 

HAVE YOU SONG POEMS? I 
best proposition. Ray Hibbeler, D102, ae 
Dickens Aye., Chicago. 

YOU Write the Words for a Song. We'll 
compose the music free and publish same. 
Send Song-Poem to-day. B. Lenox Co., 271 
W. 125th St., New York. — 

BE A SONG WRITER—You write the 
words, I will compose the music and guaran- 
tee publication. Among my great hits is 
“Desertland.”” Submit ee on any gub- 
ject. Ethwell iene 3810 Broadway, 
Room 102, Chicago 

Whitt 














YOU SONGS write us. Get 
our plan if you want quick results from 
publishers. Turn your ideas into money. 
Yew York Musical Bureau, 315-P 154? 
Broadway, New York. 





Short Stories and Photoplays 





PATENTS, Trademark, Copyright—fore- 
most word free. Long experience as patent 
solicitor. Prompt advice, charges very rea- 
sonable. Correspondence solicited. Re- 
sults procured. Metzger, Washington, D. C. 





$5,000 a year? You can do it easily. See 
Advertisement Anderson Steam V i 
in this issue. 


AGENTS—$40-$100 week. Free samples. 
Gold Sign Letters any one can put on store 
windows. Liberal offer to general agents. 
Clark, Chi- 





Metallic Letter Co., 431 T. N. 
cago. 


PATENTS—Send for free book. Coe 
valuable information for inventors. Send 
sketch of your invention for Free Opinion of 
its patentable nature. Prompt _ service. 
(Twenty years experience.) Talbert & Tal- 
bert, 4307 Talbert Bidg., Washington, D. C. 





SALESMAN—CITY OR TRAVELING. 
Experience unnecessary. Send for list of 
lines and full particulars. Prepare in spare 
time to earn the big salaries—$2,500 to 

Employment services ren- 
National Salesmen’s 


Training Association, Dept. 107, Chicago, 





$10.00 WORTH of finest toilet soaps. per- 
fumes, toilet waters, spices, etc., absolutely 
free to agents on our refund plan. Lacas- 
sian Co., Dept. 427, St. Louis, Mo. 


RAILWAY TRAFFIC INSPECTORS earn 
from $110 to $200 per month and expenses. 
Travel if desired. Unlimited advancement. 
No age limit. We train you. Positions fur- 
nished under guarantee. Write for Booklet 
CM 28, Standard os Training Insti- 





Duplicating Devices 


“MODERN” DUPLICATOR—A Business 
Getter. $1.50 up. 50 to 75 copies from pen, 
pencil, typewriter; no glue or_ gelatine. 

,000 30 days’ trial. You 
klet free. L. urkin, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Reeves & Co., 





Shorthand 


SHORTHAND. 





Best practical system. K. I. 
Shorthand, learn in 5 hours; speed with 
easy practice. Proof lessons, brochure free. 
King Institute, EA-26, Station F, New York. 





tute, Buffalo, 


RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS WANTED. 
Commence $110 month. Sample examina- 
tion questions fre Franklin Institute, 
Dept. S2, Rochester, N. ~ A 


DETECTIVES EARN 
Travel. Great Demand. Experience 
necessary. Particulars free. Write, Amer- 
ican Detective System, 1968 Broadway, N. 


AGENTS—TO TRAVEL by _ automobile, 
introducing our big line of fast summer 
sellers. The greatest line on earth, Make 
$10 a day easy. Complete outfit and auto- 
mobile furnished to workers. Write at once 
for exclusive territory. American Products 
Co., 2345 American Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


BIG MONEY. 
un- 





Candy 


CHERI Super-Chocolates Assorted lb. box 
$1.25 P. P. prepaid, insured. Best you 
ever tasted or the box with our compli- 
ments. Cheri, 142 S. 15th, Phila. 








Business Opportunities 


THE BANK PAYS you 4%. Would you 
interested in 18%? Bankers Finance 
2-4 Western Indemnity Bldg., Dal- 











AGENTS—Large manufacturer 
agents to sell hosiery, underwear, shirts, 
dresses, skirts, waists, shoes, clothing, etc 
Write for free samples. Madison Mills, 503 
Broadway, New York. 


wants 





For Sale 


Songs, Poems, etc. 





WRITE A SONG—Love, 
childhood, patriotic or any . 
compose music and guarantee publication. 
Send words today. Thomas Merlin, 222 
Reaper Block, Chicago. 


mother, home, 





PAINT for roof and 
stops leaks. Exterior pure white linseed 
oil paint, 1, 5, 10, 20, 40, 60 gallon con- 
tainers sold retail and wholesale, to deal- 
ers, jobbers, consumers by paint specialists. 
Dept. 42, Martinek Paint Co., 405 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City. 


iron, guaranteed; 





Vaudeville 


GET ON THE STAGE! Experience un- 
necessary. Send stamp for instructive book- 
let ‘‘All About Vaudeville.” LaDelle, Sta. 
255, Jackson, Mich. 








WRITE the Words for a Song. We 
write music and guarantee to secure pub- 
lication. Submit poems on any subject. 
Broadway Studios, 159C Fitzgerald Build- 
ing, New York. 


WRITE words for a_ song. 
music, guarantee publisher’s acceptance. 
Submit poems on patriotism, love or any 
subject. Chester Music Co., 920 S. Michi- 
gan Av., Room 323, Chicago 


WRITE WORDS FOR A SONG.—We 

publish and secure copyright. 

poems on any subject. The Metro- 

politan Studios, 914 S. Michigan Avenue, 
Room 120, Chicago. 





We write 





Please mention this magazine when answering 





$50 to $150 A WEEK, writing stories. 
Previous acceptance not essential. Send for 
Special Free Offer. Department ‘‘S,” New 
York Literary Bureau, 145 West 36th 8t, 
New York City. 

WRITE NEWS ITEMS _ 
Stories for pay in spare 
right Book and plans free. 
porting Syndicate (406), St. Louis, 

WRITE PHOTOPLAYS: $25—$300 paid 
any one for suitable ideas. Experience un- 
necessary; complete outline Free. Producers 
League, 439 St. Louis. 

PHOTOPLAYS wanted. Big prices 
Great demand. We show you how. Get 
free particulars. Rex Publishers, Box 175- 
P 13, Chicago. 

$50—$100 weekly writing Moving Picture 
Plays. Get free book; valuable informa- 
tion; prize offer. Photo Playwright Col- 
lege, Box 278, X Y 18, Chicago. 

FREE to writers—A wonderful little book 
of money-making hints, suggestions, ideas; 
the A B C of eeccreeal Story and Morie 
writing. Absolutely Fre Just address 
Authors’ Press, Dept. 89, aharn, N. 


Wanted to Buy 


IT’S LIKE FINDING MONEY when you 
mail us false teeth (with or without gold 
fillings) old or broken jewelry, diamonds, 
watches, old gold, silver, pistnum, ——_ 

ints, gold or silver ores and nuggets 
War Bonds and Stamps. Highest prices 

. Cash by return mail. Goods _re- 
in 10 days if you're not satisfied. 

e © Smelting & Refining Co., 25 
Lennox Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio. 





and Short 




















Personal. 


DO YOU WISH TO KNOW whether yo 

are to gain success, win friends, be happy. 
or the reverse? Scientific, convi neing 1 
formation. Wonderful regults laimed 
patrons. ‘‘Key to Success’ * personality 
sketch for 10 cents and birthdate Thom: 
son-Heywood Co Dept. 300, Chronicle 
Bidg., San Fra co. 
ASTROLOG Y— RS TE 
story. Send birth date and < 
reading. Eddy, 4307 Jefferson, 
Missouri, Apartment 

CLASSY girl pictur 2 beauties 
sixteen $1; refunded if. “dissatis fied. 
leaf, St. Louis, Mo. Ss 





$$ or 
LIFES 
for trial 
Kansas City, 





Rose: 





Miscellaneous 


FARMERS manufacture alcohol 
wheat-straw. 5c gallon. formule, io 
Spirit hydrometers. 2.50 prepaid. 
cular free. Golden, 605 Wylie, Pittsburs). 
. 

SOAP 3c pound; 
25c; guaranteed 
Box 12 Uptown, : 

we water, liquids, all drinking se 

alf gallon hour; - Pe 
Furopean Supply, Box 1682, Pit ts burs 





from 
i) 


t’s formule 


expert chem! Goldes. 


make money 
Pittsburgh. Pa. 
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King, 
Company. 


“A ri years $ ago o he started s at t Brow n- 
ing’s at $15 a week. Married, had one 
child, couldn’t save accent. One day he 
came in here desperate—wanted to bor- 
row a hundred dollars—wife was sick. 


“T said, ‘Billy, I’m going to give you something 
worth more than a loan—some good advice— 
and if you’ll follow it I'll let you have the hun- 
dred, too. You don’t want to work for $15 a 
week all your life, do you?’ Of course he didn’t. 
‘Well,’ I said, ‘there’s a way to climb out of 
your jobto something better, “Take up a course 
with the International Correspondence Schools 
in the work you want to advance in, and put 
in some of your evenings getting special training. 
The Schools will do wonders for you—I know, 
wl ve got several J. C. S, boys right here in the 

ank,’ 


_ That very night Billy wrote to Scranton and 
afew days later he had started studying at home. 
Why, in a few months he had doubled his 


salary! Next thing I knew he was put in charge 
of his department, and two months ago they 
made him Manager. And he’s making real 
money. Owns his own home, has quite a little 


property beside, and he’s a regular at that win- 
dow every month. It just shows what a man 
can do in a little spare time.” 


Employers are begging for men with ambition, 
men who really want to get ahead in the world 
and are willing to prove it by training them- 
selves in spare time to do some one thing well. 


Prove that you are that kind of a man! The 
International Correspondence Schools are ready 


Please mention this magazine 


- 


EE that man at the Receiving| 
Teller’s window? That’s Billy 
Manager for Browning 
Every month he comes 
in and deposits $500. 
watching Billy for a long time— 


I’ve been 


take almost as much 
interest in him as I 
do in my own boy. 





and anxious to help you prepare for something 
better if you'll simply give them the chance, 
More than two million men and women in the 
last 28 years have taken the I. C. S. route to 
more money. Over 110,000 others are getting 
ready in the same way right now. 


Is there any reason why you should let others 
climb over you when you have the same chance 
they have? Surely the least you can do is to find 
out just what there is in this proposition for you. 
Here is all we ask: Without cost, without obli- 
gating yourself in any way, simply mark and mail 
this coupon, 


TWNTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 30428 SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without oblfgattng me, how I can peauey for the posi- 
tion, or in the subject, before which I mar 
ELEOTRIOAL ENGINEER OOSAL ESMANSHIP 
Electric Lighting and Railways ie ADVERTISING 
Electric Wiring indow Trimmer 
Telegraph Eaglaces 
Telephone Work 
MEOHANIOAL ENGINEER 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Ea pay rod 


Show Card Writer 
Sign Painter 
Railroad Trainman 
JILLUSTRATING 
Cartooning 
BUSINESS MAN AGEMENT 
by Private Secretary 
Lj) BOOKKEEPER 
(j Stenographer and Typist 
Cert. Public Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 


3as Engine Operating 
5 IVIL ENGINEER 
Surveying anu Ma ping 
MINE FOREMAN stk ENGINEER 
LISTATIONARY ENGINEER 


when 


Marine Engineer 

Ship Draftsman 

ARCHITECT 

Contractor and Builder 

Architectural Draftsman 

Concrete laone 
(JStructural En 

}) PLUMBING AND. HEATING 

Sheet Metal Worker 


Textile Overseer or Supt. 


Railway Accountant 
] Commercial Law 

}GOOD ENGLISH 

I ane her 

ommon School Subjects 

SGIviL SE RVICE 

Railway Mai erk 
5 AU TOMORILE | OPERATING 

Ante Repairing 

| Navigation | Spanish 


CHEMIST “) AGRICULTURE Freneh 
Mathematics 6 Poultry Raising Italiaa 
Name— ——— _—s 

Present 

Occupation 

Street 

and No. _ —_ > 

City State 7 a 
Canadians may send this coupon to 7T-260-0 


International Correspondence Schools, Montreal, Canada 


answering 
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ere Book 


of Money Saving Bargains in 
DIAMONDS 


ee the money saving diamond bargai lich the great 
house < SS Basch still otters | in this be book, in spite of | of rising prices, 34 % 
joney back ¢ 


t is sha oe eer why seers before you bays po amend, ‘Bi bar 
Write si at in. jewelry vend watches, too. A pos’ tal bring: ite today, 


L. Basch & Co., Dept. 13450 State and Qulony Stoond, Chicoes, fl 











mmen: wth of the industry, fol- 

lowing the war, has made greater de- 

mand than ever for garages and motor 
. Learn in 6 to & weeks. 


plains all. Writ Bs. 


60 day courses. ee ex 
RAHE AUTO & TRACTOR SCHOOL, ndtdde Shao to, 











BOUND VOLUMES of SmitH’s’ Macs 
ZINE now ready. PRICE, $3.00 per volume. 
Address Subscription Department, STREET & 4 
SMITH CORPORATION, 79-89 Seventh 
Avenue, New York. 


A PD S75 52 > Teele d LT 
2 
. Radiolite, 962: 2 


WATERBURY Radiolite is the 12-size jeweled 

Ingersoll that tells time in the dark. It is a 
stylish small-sized watch and it is more accurate 
because it is jeweled. 

Though the refined design of the Waterbury 
suits it to dress wear, its solid, sturdy construction 
makes it a reliable time piece for all around service. 
Call at an Ingersoll dealer’s to-day and see this watch. 
Look for the store with the Ingersoll display. 

The price of the Waterbury Radiolite is only 
$6.25 (either black or silver dial). Plain dial, same 


~ Bud Cigarettes 


New York Chicago San Francisco Montreal . 
Plain 
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or Cork Tip. Made of se- 
lected Pure Turkish Tobacco, with a 
distinctive blend which is appreciated 
by smokers of discrimination and 
taste. 100 Bud Cigarettes securely 
packed in Mahogany Wood Boxes. 
Send us $2.00 for a box of too. Sent 
postpaid to any address. The Bud 
Cigarette Company, 2 Rector Street, 
New York City. 

Mme 
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DIAMONDS 


ATCHES 
ON A CREDIT 


IND FOR FREE CATALOG 


areover 2,000 photographic illustrations# 
Diamond Rings. La Vallieres, Ear Sc: 





rooches, Bar Pins, 
let Watches; also our won- 
wy assembled ‘Solitaire Dias 
Casters. LIBERTY BONDS ACCEPTED, 


\\ Diamonds 
Y Win 


Hearts 
Cased in Handsome Ring Bex 


oftis Perfection | every articie 


\ Saree aera The Dollar Value of 


skilfully mounted in] Whatever 


our famous Loftis Per- | youselect will . > + 

fection 14-karat solid | be sent pre- 

gold 6-prongring, D0S- | paid by us. | C eT @) a l i 
sessing every line Of | You see and ex- 
10° and beauty. amine the article 


i Q Down. $50 Month, | right is HAVE you ever thought why 
$20 


buys a $50 Ring. 
1 Down, $10.a Month, | isfied, pay so many employers demand a 
Denn $100 Ring. pany fa afth a High School training of their employees— 
_¥ $25 Ess a $125 Ring. ah it; bal- why the Jack of 3 ee Rad —— nest 
es illustratesand describes all the stand- | ance in eight —— e English and Mathematics, 
world- nL i Watehes; solid gold and goldalled or example. What high-grade position— 
; new popular designs. such as accounting, engineering or execue 


plendid bargains in | | . 
pear guaranteed watches MONTH tive work —can be handled rightly without 
ee eae Tow as $2.90 A M yt Order Today a knowledge of mathematics? How can 
- ~ as costs, operating expenses and overhead be 
' FTl The National Credit Jewelers accurately computed without it? How can 
Dept. C222 108N. State St., Chicago, Il. you write g usiness letters and reports 
or sell goods without a command of English? 

BROS & CO. iss STORES IM LEADING CITIES There ve positive cash value to having a High 

School training. It means many more dollars to 


you, because it throws open to you high-grade posi- 
tions from which you are now arred. 


Big Profits in Vulcanizing ’ 
Little Capital Needed Don’t Be Handicapped 


1a ws help you start in this profitable business and be in- a mony FL) bad a pieh Schoo! tralzing 

inden any of ow 0 or. = c e. c 

[eRe Lae course and REMOVED THEIR HANDICAPS. 
derson steam vulcanizer and This course has been specially prepared for home 
the Anderson re-treader and study by noted professors. It is complete, covers 
teach you the Famous Ander- all requirements, and will semewe the biggest 
son Method of vulcanizing. ones seeween, you Tt py 
With an Anderson you can you have already had some part of a High 
get the cream of the busi- School Trainin ae can start in exactly where 
ness regardless of competi- you left off. e’il credit you with what you have 
tion because you cen — and make the tuition fee in proportion with 
guarantee the work to out- the special course you require. 


last the remainder of tlie Read this Guarantee thon Act 
le guarantee 











tire. We can show you that 
the Anderson machine and method 
does superior work at a cost of 
less than 10 per cent. of that re- 
quired for all other vulcanizers. 


This means satisfied customers and AMERICAN SCHOOL of of 


bigger profits 
We have established Anderson Correspondence 
vulcanizing schools in irty Dept.Hc4 
states, for teac hing the aan Cc ICAGO 
ee The course iets, 5 to 
ays, and costs $36. you creo - = ‘ =. pa 
try lerson vulcanizer we not only return your $35, but PRAINING-7THE es SUCCESS 
or per d ay expense money while you are learning. 2 ; 
We expect An Please send me booklet and tell me how At 


erson vulcanizers to do first-class work and ry 
tt our students to make good in a business way. Their I can fit myself for the position marked 


epte, our success. Therefore we do not sell an Anderson vul- P 
Tt any one who has not received our course of instructions. ese Eligh School Graduate assess Steam Engineer 
in! ity. or tite sor tay fo Orne vile Nomeetal abpor- tanta i Business Manager 
ay r - ecoseeees TF Cle: caveisoli f 
mon school near “ "ee sails iacneiciieci ian «+e Jraftsman and Designer .Cert, Public Accountant 
WANDER RSON ‘STEAM VULCANIZER co . ‘ gineer _Rooguntant and Auditor 
i . i i eeper 
indiana — : a & : . 
B wn t J ographer 
Your Name to Avoid Mis Fi ‘ Education Course 
Sanitary Engi Com. School Branches 
-Heating and F Ventilating ‘lectrical Engineer 

















Skin Troubles SEE eee Bienen 

| eee Soothed ‘sel 3 i Building Contractor 
8 ’ es ame 

With Cuticura ' 


Soap, », Dintment, Talcum, 2: 
of Cuticura Labor: atories, Bepe Daal D, Malden, Pe —— 
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Home Study 
BUSINESS 


Let Your Training Be of University Grade 


The biggest opportunities of today are 
in the field of business. Specialize—qual- 
ify in spare time fora nesitics of impor- 
tance. Tear out this ad. Mark an X before 
the course below in which interested. 
Write your name and address at the bot- 
tom and mail today. We will send full 
information and facts regarding salary 
increases and incomes of LaSalle trained 
men. Low cost—satisfactory extension 
of payments for those who wish such an 
arrangement. Money refunded if 
not satisfied upon completion of course, 
More than 215,000 men have benefited by 
LaSalle Training. 

O#igher Accounting 
OCoaching for C.P.A.& 


OBusi M. 

OTraffic M oc 
Foreign and Semantic 

OLaw—Degree of LL.B. DEffective Speaking 

OCommercial Law O Business English 

An tntenealy ty interesting book ‘‘Ten Years’ Promotion 

will be sent upon request. 

LeSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The Largest Business Training 
Institution in the World 


Dept.865-R Chicago, lll. 


Gentlemen: Send without obligation to me infore 
mation regarding course indicated above. 


oOo Besking ana Finance 
Oo oa ess Letter 


Oo Prodesion Effici 
Office,Shop or Factory 











OExpert Bookkeeping 


Name .ccc.ccccscecccccccccccccccccccscccccsecoccccocccccce 


se eeeeeeeeeseeeeensseee 


“DON'T SHOUT” 


“I can hear you with the MORLEY 
PHONE.”’ It is invisible, weight- 
less, comfortable, inexpensive. 
No metal, wires nor rubber. Can 
be used by anyone, young or old. 

The Morley Phone for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses are to 
the eyes. Write for Free Booklet 
containing testimonials 
users all over the country 
describes causes of deafness; 
tells how and why the MORLEY 
PHONE affords relief. Over 
one hundred thousand sold. 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 758, 26S. 15 St., Phila. 


- Don’ t Wear a Truss 


BROOKS* APPLIANCE, 
the modern scientific 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that re- 
lieves rupture will be 
sent on trial. No ob- 
noxious springs or pads. 
Has automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts 
together as you would a 
broken limb. No salves. 
No lies. Durable, cheap. 
Sent on trial to it. 


Protected by U.S 
ents. Catalogue and ‘meas- 
ure blanks mailed free. Send 
name ang address today. 


Brooks Agolience Co., 212 ¢ StateSt., 


pat- 





| 





Personal Masnetisiy 


s the secret of Mary Pickford’s charm—Charlie Cha 
in’s wistful fun—Douglas Fairbanks’ of su and Bi ily 








happiness, your ability to — friends 
depends on your personal magnetism. oe can Pople, 
this wonderful power by studying and practicing, 


written by that marvelous French prance Theses 
Dumont. Study this vere chapter “4 chapter 
in your own home nights. ‘_—o these Condecll les- 
sons day by day. Svery young man, every young 
woman, every husband and wife should take advantage 
of this Special offer. 
Send only $1.50 for this great work 
on personal magnetism. Study it 
five days. Thenif you are not 
sure that it is going to bring 
more power and happiness into 
your life, send it back. Your 
money ‘will be instantly retenaall 
We guarantee this to you and to the Picture-Play 
Magazine. Send coin or money order to 


H. E. GRIFFIN, 4652 N. Campbell Ave., Dept. 10, CHICAGO 


POCKET EDITIONS 


USEFUL SUBJECTS 16c. EACH 


Sheldon’s Twentieth Century Letter Writer; Shelia 

Guide to Etiquette; Physical Health Culture; Natio 

Dream Book; Zingara Fortune Teller; The Key 

Hypnotism; Heart Talks With the Lovelorn; Frilj 

Merriwell’'s Book of Physical Development 

Street & Smith Corporation, Publishe 
79- 89 Seventh th Avenue, New York City 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
A toilet preparation of merit. 
Helps to eradicate dandruff. 
For Restoring Geler, and 
Beauty to to Gray and Faded Hai, 


at drugzists. 
HINDERCORN 


Removes Corns, Callouses, ett, 
to the feet, makes walking easy. 


stops all pain, ensures comfot 
Druggists. Hiscox Chemical Works, Patchogue, N. ¥, 


15 cents by mail or ®@) 
FR FE DIAMOND 


RING OFFER 


Just to advertise our famous Honsie 











€ 
10,000 given away. 
quick. Send size of finger 


KRAUTH & REED, Deptitt 


MASONIC TEMPLE CHI 


=DIAMONDS. 


—showing the largest assortment of 

the most exquisite Jewelry, Gen- 

uine Diamonds, standard makes of / 
Watches, Silverware and French 

Ivory Toiletware, Everything at 

rock bottom prices—ten months to 

pay on anything. Address Dept. 98 N 

Capital $1,000,000 
**The House of Quality”’ 


L. W. SWEET, Inc., *°9:1°{n 


New York City 
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TABLETS 
All 


Pain 
Headaches 
Neuralgias 


Colds and La Grippe 


Women’s Aches and Ills 
Rheumatic and Sciatic Pains 


Ask Your Druggist for A-K Tablets 


(If he cannot supply you, write us) 


Small Size Dozen Size 


10c WW 25c 


See Monogram 4 on the Genuine 
The Antikamnia Remedy Company, St. Louis, Mo, 
Write for Free Samples 





mea jn Lh pm in a sold Sages: 0 
SSeS ST ea 
te buy it— 
Today See epokes 

MN. Michigan 

GET BIG | 
do not deal through 
aa AAT TEs 


Be eat tan 
n't wait! Learn 
how 


—- bat Count Agents only. 


fear and De Luxe six. Don’ t wait. by hey today! 
BUSH MoTOR co., Chicago, » tilinois, Dept.GIsOBush 


aKXey 5 


for Coughs & Colds 


BUSH OFFER 


= Yoysy me) a 
Ga rter 


Warn the World Over 


For more than forty years Boston Garter 
has been a friend to men the world over. 
It not only keeps the old but makes many 
new ones each year. Most men ask for 
Boston Garter as a matter of course 
—the two words go so well together. 








GEORGE FROST CO., Makers, BOSTON 

















Learn t to Draw 
at Home 


Illustrators, Cartoonists, Commercial Artists earn big money. 


$25 to $100 a week and more. Learn at home in spare time 
under personal direction of Will H. Chandlee, famous news- 
paper, magazine, advertising artist of 35 years’ successful ex- 
perience. 


BE AN ARTIST ee 


Delightful, fascinating profession, eth goat 
Wonderful new home-study method —— SCHOOL 
makes drawing easy! Send coupon or of ART, Inc. 
postal today for special offer of com- 1513 H St., N. W. 
plete Artist's Outfit FREE to new f Washington, D. C. 
students. Write for handsome book. 
“How to Becomean Artist.’’ Don’t 
delay—write, or send coupon at 
once. Address 


Send me pastemers of 
F RE E ARTIST’S OUT- 
FIT - #, and Free book, 
“*Howto Become an Artist. 


Washington School Name .... 
of Art, Inc. 
1513 H St., N. W. 


Washington, D. C, - 


Address .. 


City 
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Drink 
Hires 


It is pure 


a. \, Sy 
Ae 


«*- 


ee eon a rem tam 


Teach Them 
To Say 


r “Hires 





\ 


IRES is good for all ages—at all times. Every one of the 
sixteen Hires ingredients is a product of Nature from the 
woods and fields, collected from all parts of the world. 
Nothing goes into Hires but the pure healthful juices of 
roots, barks, herbs, berries—and pure cane sugar. The quality 
of Hires is maintained in spite of tremendously increased cost 
of ingredients. Yet you pay no more for Hires the genuine 
than you do for an artificial imitation. 
But be sure you say “Hires” to get Hires. At fountains, of 
in bottles, at your dealers. Keep a case at home and always 
have Hires on ice as first aid to parched palates. 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY, PHILADELPHI 


Hires 


Hires contains juices of 16 roots, barks, herbs and be 
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naturally 
and form 
no habit 





naturally 
and form 
no habit At the SOOO 


ee 
| Stores only 
They work | 38 8: 
|} naturally | 
| and form 


| no habit | 


— 











Wh ed 


oO * 


With acknowledgments to K. €, B, 


“Look out, fellows - 


its leap year” 


SJ 
YOU'VE ALL read. 


* . 


SHERLOCK HOLMES. 
COULD LOOK at the ash. 


FROM A cigarette. 


* * * 


AND TELL you then. 


* * * 


ALL ABOUT the man. 


* * 


BUT THE dear girls. 


* * 


FOR ALL they need. 


: * * 


IS JUST one look. 


AT THE outside. 


* * * 


OF THE package. 


THAT’S ALL. 


7 * . 


AND IF it is. 


THE CIGARETTE. 


* - 


THAT “SATISFIES.” 


* * 


THE GIRLS know. 


* = 


RIGHT OFF. 


. * * 


THAT THE man. 


WHO SMOKES it. 


* * * 


IS BOUND to be. 





HANDSOME AND clever. 


HOW THE great detective. 


HAVE SHERLOCK stopped. 


° 
AND GOOD and contented. 


* 


AND THERE are only. 


THREE MILLION of him. 


* * 


IN THE country. 


SO THEY had all. 


* * * 


BETTER L.OOK out. 


* * * 


AND IF you get. 
CAUGHT WITH the goods. 


DON’T SAY. 


* * * 


1 DIDN’T warn you. 





T doesn’t take a Sherlock to 

find out why Chesterfields 
‘‘satisfy.’’ Fine tobaccos is 
one reason. Superior blending 
is another. And the moisture- 
proof, glassine paper wrapper 
is a third. This expert blend 
of fine Turkish and Domestic 
tobaceos will say things to your 
taste that will confirm every- 
thing you ever heard about 
‘“‘satisfy.’’ 





fhesterfield 


CIGARETTES 


Kiggcreritpet 





